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THREE PROGRESSIVE EXPERIMENTS IN HUMAN GOVERN- 
MENT. 


By Josern F. Turtie, Marietta College, Ohio. 


Ours is a world of experiment. Oft repeated experiment, 
and as oft repeated failure, are necessary to secure even an 
approximation to perfection. Art has its infancy, its unculti- 
vated youth, and then the ripe beauties of manhood. Science 
at first shoots out rays dimmer than starlight, then come the 
long and joyous beams of light, flashing from beneath the 
horizon, then the sun itself emerges, and careers upward to 
the full blaze of noonday. Literature at first stammers with 
harsh utterance, experiment converts this into the mellow tones 
of luxuriant but undisciplined manhood, and finally chastens 
this unpruned luxuriance into the angelic strains which flow 
from the lips of a Shakspeare and a Milton. 

The Creator has not enthroned his creatures on the pin- 
nacle of perfection. Effort must be expended, mind devel- 
oped, genius waked up, energies fired, to realize the ideal 
perfection which burns so brightly in the human soul. 
Wheresoever the creature may rank, or whatever his original 
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power, he will behold reared above him mountains which his 
spirit will strive to scale, and when these have been attained, 
still other and mightier mountains will greet his eye, and 
arouse the godlike energies of his soul. Progress is a law 
of the rational universe. It was never intended that the 
soul, the offspring and image of Deity, should remain the 
passive recipient of blessings conferred by Omnipotence. 
That were an unworthy destiny. Thought, ceaseless and 
pleasurable, was destined to range over an infinite field, for- 
ever winging a bolder flight, and exploring the beautiful and 
grand so munificently scattered throughout infinity. In a 
word, it was the design of God that mind should revel in the 
delicious joys of activity, of progress, of eagerly reaching for- 
ward to its ideal perfection, and yet forever realize that such 
an idea of perfection is only consummated in God. 

With these thoughts in mind, it will not seem strange that 
men were left to experiment on the different modes of na- 
tional government. For ages this world has been one vast 
workshop, and the genius of man the indefatigable statuary. 
At one time he has chiselled, from the rough marble of soci- 
ety, a form beautiful as ever greeted the eye of an artist, and 
his heart has throbbed wildly, as he fancied his hope fulfilled. 
But this form was as the lifelike statue of Pygmalion. As 
the artist gazed on the delicate image, he became enamoured 
with its bewitching loveliness, but with all its delicate beauty 
and bewitching loveliness, it was cold marble. No ethereal 
fire warmed it into immortality, and it soon perished. Again 
the statuary toils for the desired end. At length his breath is 
almost suspended with joy, as he beholds another form mould- 
ed into full proportion, not so symmetrical as the former, yet 
not destitute of symmetry. Its magnificent bust, its brawny 
limbs, its iron sinews, gave token of extraordinary power. 
It moved and breathed, but its lustreless eye gave no evidence 
of immortal fire kindled at the seat of life. Its countenance 
was stern, and its hand swayed an inexorable sceptre. As 
the elated artist gazed upon this child of his genius, he 
thought that beauty, power, life, were here combined in per- 
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fection. For ages it remained apparently the heir of immor- 
tality. ‘The nations bowed submissively to its yoke. Then 
it began to decay, it tottered, it fell ; it was not immortal. 

Despair now seemed to gather around the artist, as he be- 
held the signal defeat of his cherished hopes. It-was then— 
if I may be permitted to follow out the figure—that a beam 
of light from heaven flashed upon his soul and inspired his 
energies anew. Under the master-touches of genius another 
magnificent form was developed from the massive marble. 
The delicate beauty of the first creation combined with the 
lordly grandeur of the second. But the current of life leap- 
ing through the transparent veins, the eye kindled into the 
impassioned light of thought, and the countenance resplen- 
dent with the emotions of soul, all showed that the breath of 
immortality had waked the lifeless marble into deathless life. 
That was the ideal perfection, realizing the combination of 
beauty, power, immortality. 

But to speak in plain terms, may not these figures be rep- 
resentatives of three grand experiments in human govern- 
ment, which either have been made or are now making in the 
world? Ina certain sense all the experiments conducted 
among different nations, may be considered as modifications 
of these three, Grectan Democracy, Roman Law, and Chris- 
tian Republicanism. It is proposed to develope at some 
length each of these systems, considering them as steps of 
progression toward perfection in human government. 

Democracy in its purest form was the prevailing system 
of government in Greece. In other countries the patriarchal 
rule of families ripened into despotism, reducing the masses 
under the power of irresponsible men. But in Greece, from 
the very first, there was manifested a passion for popular free- 
dom, which burnt brightly until] quenched in blood by Roman 
power. Nor is it any well founded objection to this assertion, 
that such men as the thirty tyrants, Pericles, and Themistocles, 
exercised arbitrary power over the people ; for “the thirty,” 
by their horrid excesses during a single year, endeavoring to 
stifle the spirit of freedom, really added fuel to the flame, and 
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fanned it into incontrollabie fury: whilst such men as Pericles 
and Themistocles perverted eloquence, the true child of free- 
dom, to lull the people to peace, and then lead them to tyran- 
nize over themselves. 

But let ‘us glance at the theory of a government occupy- 
ing 2000 years in working out its appropriate results. Six- 
teen centuries elapsed in bringing this system to its acme. 
The democratic principle was diffused throughout Greece, but 
often manifested itself in outbursts of popular passion, at times 
threatening the very existence of the different tribes. Of 
course, at first, every thing was as rough as the block of mar- 
ble just taken from the mountain, but every war, every insur- 
rection, every revolution, every law enacted, tried and repeal- 
ed, every step in the arts, science, and literature, were like 
the skilful strokes of a statuary. As age after age passed, 
democracy in theory assumed a beauty which can only be 
figured forth by the master works of their own sculptors. 
The Athenian government may be considered as the model 
of Grecian democracy, and he must indeed be destitute of en- 
thusiasm, who has looked upon this without admiration. 
Their fleets and armies are led on to victory by men whom 
the people elected: if these commanders acted a noble part, 
from the people they received their richest reward, whilst the 
coward and the traitor were hurled headlong to ruin by the 
same potent sovereign. Had a citizen been wronged, he 
plead his cause before the people. Had high-handed crime 
been committed, the people pronounced the condemnation. 
Had the state suffered loss or insult, the people in full assem- 
bly weighed the wrong or insult, and denounced public ven- 
geance. This was the great tribunal of the nation, the su- 
preme arbiter, the fountain of law and power. 

Nor was this assembly in its perfection the tumultuous 
rabble some have supposed. No indecent levity or trifling 
disgraced the deliberations of these popular governors, but all 
their assemblies were opened with solemn sacrifices to the 
gods, with invocations for wisdom and prudence to be com: 
municated to every citizen. The rich did not overshadow 
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the poor, but the meanest citizen weighed as much as the 
loftiest in the enactment of public decrees. Nor did the 
youth forget to pay due respect to old age ; all waited for the 
words of wisdom which might fall from the lips of their an- 
cients. Indeed, in some respects, the Athenian Assembly 
might be held up as a model for some modern legislatures 
making far higher pretensions to decorum and dignity. The 
influence of this body in kindling suns of eloquence, whose 
brightness has astonished all succeeding ages, need not be 
mentioned, nor is it necessary to allude to the very defect, so 
far as the purposes of justice were concerned, exhibited in 
this fact. Suffice it to say that the very deformity, gross 
though it be when squared with justice, has added an imper- 
ishable grandeur to Grecian democracy. ‘The potent energies 
of eloquence no doubt were perverted, but with all its perver- 
sions we mention admiringly the singular instrument which 
swayed the minds of multitudes, and gilds with bright rays 
the system which gave it birth. 

And in glancing rapidly over this system, we must not 
omit the venerable tribunal of wisdom, the Areopagus. At 
first sight this may seem inconsistent with pure democracy, 
but really is not. For none but men who had discharged 
faithfully the duties of the Archonship could be admitted to 
membership in this court. ‘The people elected the Archons, 
and for ten years must these officers, having reached a full 
maturity previous to election, discharge their high and respon- 
sible trust, as a probationary trial before admission into this 
august body. The nobility of the Areopagus may be inferred 
from a single fact. Pericles, a man of lofty genius, adding 
glory to his country’s name by a series of brilliant public ac- 
tions, and by a liberal patronage of art, science, and literature, 
rendering Athens illustrious to this day, was not able to se- 
cure admittance, because he had not discharged the prelimi- 
nary duties, and obtained a character of unblemished probity. 
And it is the darkest stain on the fame of this remarkable 
man, that with all his munificent patronage of genius, he 
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sought to ruin the Areopagus, because he could not share the 
highest honor conferred on an Athenian. 

It was in the hands of such men that the Athenian peo- 
ple intrusted the care of the public morals, of having the 
public decrees faithfully executed, and of judging in some 
criminal cases of a difficult and trying nature. No breathings 
of eloquence kindled the Areopagite’s soul, except the elo- 
quence of simple truth; no culprit’s countenance, clothed 
with the woes of a saddened heart, in mute yet eloquent sor- 
row appealed to his pity and sympathy. In silence only 
disturbed by the brief testimony of the witness, and in dark- 
ness only relieved by the dim starlight of heaven, this magni- 
ficent court of ancient men uttered their authoritative decisions. 
A more impressive scene of judicial grandeur has never been 
witnessed on the earth. It will be readily perceived that such 
a tribunal, situated in the very centre of the democratic sys- 
tem, exerted a powerful influence in conducting Athens to the 
zenith of its prosperity. 

The perfection of Grecian democracy was attained during 
the period embraced between the years 600 B. C. and 322 
B. C., a period of 278 years. The boundaries of this period 
are the birth of Solon and the death of Demosthenes. No- 
ble names in the arts, sciences, and in literature, preceded So- 
lon and succeeded Demosthenes, but the bright constellations, 
bestudding the intellectual firmament and reverentially men- 
tioned by the scholar, are found in the period specified. This 
was the age of Socrates, and Plato, and Aristotle, exhuming 
from the rich quarries of truth, thoughts exalted and immortal. 
This was the age of Hippocrates and Asclepiades, extorting 
from Nature her remedial secrets. ‘This was the age of He- 
rodotus, and Thucydides, and Xenophon, recording on im- 
perishable tablets the achievements of nations, the glories of 
their rise, the fatalities of their fall. This was the age of 
ZEschylus, and Sophocles, and Euripides, calling from the 
human soul its deep and pent-up emotions, by their sublime 
delineations of nature. This was the age of Zeuxis and 
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Parrhasius, the first duping the birds by his grapes painted so 
naturally, and the last deceiving Zeuxis himself by a picture 
apparently veiled with silk. This was the age of Philo and 
Scopas, and Phidias and Praxiteles and Ctesiphon, whose 
genius conceived and erected the Temple of Diana, the Acro- 
polis with its Parthenon and Temple of Jupiter, and filled the 
Grecian cities with palaces and temples of the most gorgeous 
magnificence ; whose genius wrought into lifelike perfection 
a thousand matchless statues of men and gods. This was 
the age of heroes in eloquence, when profligacy and corruption 
trembled before the consuming indignation of Demosthenes, 
when Pericles by this magic weapon swayed, for forty years, 
a despotic sceptre, when eloquence became so mighty as to 
madden the people to ostracise and slay the great and good, 
when it fired national indignation, and discharged terrible ven- 
geance on its enemies. 

Such was the period during which Grecian democracy 
reached its acme, when the genius of man placed upon it the 
delicate lineaments and exquisite polish of perfection. It was 
a superb statue chiseled into symmetry and beauty. It was 
the magnificent representative of life, and for a time it seem- 
ed incredible that such magnificence and beauty could be 
otherwise than immortal. But it was only a beautiful, lifeless 
image, unlike the fabled beauty which Pygmalion wrought 
from the rough marble, and which, at his impassioned prayer, 
the Goddess of Beauty inspired with life. No genial breath 
from Heaven gave this a beating heart, and bounding life-cur- 
rent, and in a short time it perished. The first great experi- 
ment in human government was completed in its fall. 

Let us now trace out the second governmental experiment, 
Roman Law. This will be found to possess no less interest 
than the former, since it bears directly upon those grand evo- 
lutions in government, which it requires ages to perfect. With 
as much certainty, as the torchlight of history can give, we 
learn that about four hundred and fifty years were occupied in 
preparing the elements, which when combined constituted the 
Roman State. The Pelasgi from the southeast of Europe 
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and the Trojan fugitives, mingling with the petty tribes of 
Italy, prepared the materials for the most terrible government 
that has ever controlled mankind, and when at length the fa- 
bled son of Mars commenced the work, every thing was 
ready for genius and ambition to lay the foundation of a 
mighty state. 

From the time when Tullus inflicted summary vengeance 
upon the traitor Mettus, until Cato perished in a mean Afri- 
can city, by his own hand, the striking characteristic of the 
nation was the enactment of the severest laws and the most 
rigid submission to them. It is this feature which claims our 
particular attention, since it was this which rendered Roman 
legions invincible, Rome the empress of nations, and inspired 
the hope that now the element of national immortality had 
been discovered. In all the outlines of this system there is 
nothing so heautiful and fascinating as in Grecian democracy. 
Beauty even in cold marble excites admiration and delight. 
But in this second creation, produced by the ingenious statu- 
ary from the rough materials of society, beauty is not the pre- 
dominating characteristic. It is power, the power of law, 
which clothes its mighty limbs with brawn and muscle, placing 
in its hand a rod terrible to the transgressor, and freezing 
its very countenance into the relentlessness of justice. This 
characteristic is observable throughout the whole Roman pol- 
ity. The child was subjected to the arbitrary power of the 
parent, for life and death, and the parent’s decision was final ; 
the sceptred ruler, the sacred priest, the idolized general, not 
being exempted. In this severe school the first stern lessons 
of implicit obedience to law were branded deeply into the 
Roman’s heart. The influence of that one lesson was felt 
throughout the state, and perhaps contributed more than any 
single cause to the accumulated power of “the eternal city.” 
In this one particular Rome may justly share with Sparta 
what the historian terms her “magnificent epithet,” Sapaoip- 
Beorog, tamer of men, since most truly this patriarchal despo- 
tism crushed the passions of childhood into submisson, and dis- 
ciplined a nation of men obedient to law. ‘To such an extent 
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was obedience to law carried that we seldom read of infuri- 


‘ated mobs trampling on law, and hastening in pursuit of ven- 


geance. And when such scenes were exhibited, the laws 
were so interpreted and executed, that even Romans could no 
longer endure them. 

In a state like Rome, it was essential that law should exert 
a perfect and absolute control over the soldiery ; and here we 
see the perfection of obedience. ‘The law committed to the 
commander despotic power, with the single check of being 
held answerable to his country for its correct exercise. The 
most fearful penalties were suspended over the soldier, and at 
any moment he might be hurried away toexecution. Coward- 
ice was the most disgraceful crime. ‘To sleep, when a post 
had been committed to him, no matter how arduous the march 
or battle of the previous day, caused the soldier to be executed. 
Disobedience to any issued command resulted in the same 
condign punishment ; and it is worthy of notice, that seldom 
does a murmur escape the criminal’s fellows. So completely 
had the doctrine of obedience been inculcated, that the most 
flagrant outrages were held sacred, if they only issued from the 
legal tribunal. When the soldier had taken the military oath 
to his general, bribes and threatenings were powerless. The 
obligation to obey was sacred as his honor, cherished as life, 
and controlling as his hope of an honorable death. 

Perhaps no one thing illustrated the stern adherence of the 
Roman soldiers to law so strikingly, as the cheerfulness with 
which they completed the most fatiguing marches by securing 
their encampment with the deep ditch and high rampart. 
This was a labor of hours, but was never omitted. The Ro- 
man would as quickly violate the law of nature demanding 
food, as the martial law commanding this laborious precaution 
against enemies. It was this fact which elicited the admira- 
tion of their enemy, Pyrrhus. “ Megacles, the array of these 
barbarians is by no means barbarous: we shall see whether 
other circumstances will correspond with this appearance.” 
Threats, flattery, importunity, were lighter than vanity when 
urged on Fabricius, the noble personation of Roman regard 
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for law in that age ; and the magnanimous courage of an army 


like him, at a cost of 15,000 slain, extorted from the aston-- 


ished Pyrrhus the exclamation, “If we gain such another 
victory, we are inevitably ruined.” And whose mind has not 
been filled with admiration at the regard for the laws of nature 
shown by Fabricius, whilst warning Pyrrhus against his traitor- 
ous physician—by Camillus, scourging back to his own city 
the execrable wretch offering to betray his patrons’ children, 
although those patrons were the enemies of Rome! And 
does the Roman General prohibit duels with the enemy on 
pain of death, and his own high-spirited son, exasperated by 
the insults offered his country, in defiance of law rush to the 
conflict, and return with the spoils of the slain insulter? Law 
must take its victim. The young hero is ordered to instant 
execution, that his fate may impress on all the stern nature of 
law, and the fearful penalty of transgressing, even nobly. Are 
the sons of Brutus convicted of treason? Brutus ceases to 
be a father, and assumes the sternness of a judge. The tears 
of his sons, the sympathy of his friends, the yearnings of natu- 
ral affection, are completely swallowed up in his reverence for 
law. Law must be maintained, though it blight the dearest 
longings of the soul, and convert earth into the grave of all 
that is lovely and cherished. And even in the mad riotings 
of the mob may be traced the same reverence for law. The 
populace were roused to vengeance when Virginius, brandish- 
ing the blade dripping with the blood of his beautiful daughter, 
frantically shouted, ‘‘ Tyrant, by this blood I devote thy head 
to the infernal gods!” The nation, maddened to frenzy, 
grasped the tardy sword of justice and smote down an infa- 
mous royalty, when Brutus, flinging aside his assumed idiocy, 
raised toward heaven the dagger reeking eloquently with the 
blood of violated innocence, and in terrible tones imprecated 
the curse of the gods on the fiendish violator. In these cases, 
the laws of nature and of Rome had been torn from their 
sacred pedestal, and outraged Romans only executed a just 
vengeance on the sacrilegious wretches who dared to lay un- 
holy hands upon the enshrined object of a Roman’s adoration! 
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Nor may we entirely pass by one feature of this system in 
its nature highly conservative—the Roman Senate. The 
wisest men in the nation were embraced in this legislative body. 
No means were spared to render it the most august tribunal on 
earth, and, except the Areopagus, it actually stood unrivalled 
among the ancients. ‘The nobleness of this body was greatly 
promoted by the singular power conferred upon the Censors. 
These were constituted the guardians of the public morals, 
and no class of men were exempt from the tremendous power 
of their sentences. A very peculiar fact concerning this office 
is, that during the four hundred years of its existence it was 
occupied by men, with few exceptions, distinguished for their 
probity, intelligence, love of law, and morality. To such 
men, elected not because they might be Plebeians or Patri- 
cians, but because they were the best men in the nation, was 
committed the guardianship of the Senate. At the end of 
every fitth year this high officer was privileged to cxpel any 
Senator judged by him to be unworthy of membership. In 
the hands of men of whom great Cato stands the noblest repre- 
sentative, we may well infer that the Roman Senate, in its 
days of glory, was one of the noblest assemblages ever seen. 
The Roman aspiring to become a Senator must pass his pro- 
bation in civil and military life, and possess a character so 
unblemished that the Catos of Rome could not prohibit the 
honor. Gravity, wisdom, moderation, piety to the gods, char- 
acterized their movements, and the majority of them wore the 
most splendid of ornaments, the crown of honorable gray hairs. 

Such was the assembly which wielded an immense influ- 
ence on the destinies of Rome. Cicero called it ‘Ordo 
amplissimus et sanctissimus ; summum Populi Romani, popu- 
lorumque et gentium omnium ac Regum consilium.” No 
wonder that Cinneas, the ambassador of Pyrrhus, after 
beholding this magnificent and venerable body, exclaimed to 
his master, ‘‘ that the Roman Senate seemed to him an assem- 
bly of kings.” No wonder that Brennus and his savage 
Gauls, entering the Senate-chamber, mistook the venerable 
Senators for the gods of the city, and regarded them with 
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reverence, until the kinglike rebuke of an insulted Senator 
kindled the passions of the barbarians, and gave up the city to 
the unmitigated horrors of sword and fire. 

But in this luxuriant field there is danger of satiety, and 
enthusiasm must be checked. And yet, who can traverse 
this field without drinking in the inspiration of the past, and 
standing by the side of the noble, the unforgotten, the living 
dead? Cincinnatus and Fabius, Fabricius and Cato, of 
loftier nobility than kings can confer, awake our admiration, 
and compel our praise. Regulus still lives, the hero of patri- 
otism. Brutus and Manlius vindicating the law, whilst its 
wheels crush their own sons, can never die. ‘Terrible-visaged 
Marius, and noble Scipio, with an hundred others, start up 
before us, like the living realities of the present, and extort 
from.us exclamations of delighted wonder! They were the 
great sons of a stern mother. From her they derived a coun- 
tenance cold as the frown of justice, a step and carriage 
haughty as the tread of power, a courage unquailing as the 
onward rush of a thunder-cloud, a love of law which spurned 
the movings of pity, and which rent asunder the cords of 
natural affection. 

Rome reached her zenith about the time Carthage and 
Corinth were overthrown, and the great principle running 
throughout her entire history, is, the binding power of law. 
This was the moving energy of the nation from Romulus to 
Cicero, and in this respect Rome stands unrivalled. In this 
consisted her true sublimity, her proudest glory, her mightiest 
energy. In this consisted the real experiment she was des- 
tined to make in the science of human government. As the 
imspired statuary wrought into perfection this gigantic figure, 
erecting it proudly among the nations, the representative of 
legal power, a figure whose mighty proportions excited within 
the mind, not so much emotions of beauty as of power, for 
ages he fancied this to be the realized ideal, perfection in 
government. The perfect, yet lifeless beauty of its prede- 
cessor arrested the beholder’s attention, but in this, though not 
destitute of symmetry, the gigantic frame, the hardened mus- 
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cle and brawn which fleshed that frame, its proud step, its 
unquailing courage, its tremendous strength, these riveted at- 
tention and compelled homage. Whilst the earth trembled 
before it, it seemed a being of real life, and its energy the inspi- 
ration of heaven. But it was not a being of real life. Its 
power was that of a mighty automaton, driven on by an en- 
ergetic, yet perishable principle, which so nearly resembled 
the principle of immortality that the nations were deceived. 
For ages it stood the sublime image of perfection; the world 
admired and were duped. But when ages had passed away, 
its earth-born nature was disclosed. It began to stoop with 
decrepitude, its matchless energy waned, its stern frown gave 
way to an imbecile stare, and when the barbarian smote 
it, it fell. The power of law was not sufficient to save it 
from destruction, and many centuries since, the history of 
this long and momentous experiment was completed. It was 
a failure. 


‘‘ Rome—Rome imperial, bows her to the storm, 
In the same dust and blackness, and we pass 
The skeleton of her Titanic form.” 

‘Come and see 
The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your way 
O’er steps of broken thrones and temples, Ye! 
Whose agonies are evils of a day— 
A world is at our feet, as fragile as our clay. 
The Niobe of nations! there she stands 
Childless and crownless in her voiceless woe ; 
An empty urn within her withered hands, 
Whose holy dust was scattered long ago ; 
The Scipios’ tomb contains no ashes now ; 
The very sepulchres lie tenantless 
Of their heroic dwellers.” 


We have thus traced the history of two grand experiments 
in government. The first system was beautiful, but lifeless. 
Sach symmetrical beauty in government is one grand requi- 
site, and for this reason this gorgeous beauty did not sweep 
over the stage of life, a vain display. It accomplished its des- 
tined part, it evolved and demonstrated its important principle 
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and then perished. The second experiment combined much 
symmetry with a new feature of an important nature, the 
power of law. This was a marked advance upon the former. 
A wreath of flowers may be exquisitely beautiful, but can it 
restrain the frantic struggles of a madman? A glass palace, 
bedizzened with gold and bestudded with gems, may be ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, but can it sustain the furious bombardment 
of a besieging army ? ‘Thus in government, mere beauty is not 
sufficient of itself to secure perpetuity. ‘The boisterous heav- 
ings of human passion, and the terrific tempests of human 
selfishness, sooner or later defy and overleap such restraint. 
The addition, then, of the element of legal power, whose 
stern energies should restrain within defined boundaries, at 
least, the outward manifestations of human passion and selfish- 
ness, was a noble stride toward perfection. And we do not 
wonder that a government based upon this principle so long 
stood firm, giving hope of deathless perpetuity. It was like 
its own Coliseum, with its massive foundations, its stupendous 
columns, its vast capaciousness, the grandeur of whose ruins 
even now astonish the beholder. 


“ While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand, 
When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall ; 
And when Rome falls—the World !” 


The feelings of mankind are well expressed in this metrical 
version of an old prophecy. The Coliseum is now in ruins. 
Rome also is in ruins, but the World is not in ruins. The 
grand experiment has not yet been consummated, the sublime 
evolutions of ages have not yet reached their cumpletion, and 
till this be true, great nature will calmly move forward in her 
simple and majestic operations. 

And here we may notice one particular in which the figure 
of the statuary fails, when applied to these governmental ex- 
periments. It is in this; for many ages these systems were 
moving along parallel with each other, and not successively. 
Thus when Grecian Democracy perished, the Roman power 
was nearly at its zenith. Of course the real value of the 
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results in each case is not affected, since to all intents the 
two nations were isolated. We now enter upon an examina- 
tion of the last experiment, which, for want of a more appro- 
priate phrase, we choose to denominate Christian Republi- 
canism. 

And here we would not ‘fall into some common mistakes 
about the perfectibility of human government. It has already 
been remarked that the higher the mind soars, and the loftier 
its aspirations after its ideal perfection, tlre more deeply will 
it realize that this is found only in God. From the very 
nature of the case, this absolute perfection cannot be attained 
by creatures imperfect in knowledge and virtue. It seems 
an axiom, that knowledge commensurate with omniscience, 
and virtue pure as that enthroned in the heart of Deity, 
are essential to such a quality as absolute perfection. When 
perfection in government is mentioned, it is in a qualified and 
relative sense. The absolute perfection belongs only to that 
mighty sovereignty whose “ flaming boundaries ” encircle an 
infinity of worlds. 

This last experiment belongs not to a single nation ; it does 
not reach its perfection in a single age. Its constituent ele- 
ments belong to man ; they are the offspring of centuries, and 
all nations, directly or indirectly, have contributed to their 
evolution. ‘These combined into a perfect, glorious, immortal 
whole, is the realized perfection in government. ‘This experi- 
ment, in different forms, and by diverse processes, has been 
progressing ever since the formation of nations. According 
to the analogy of divine operations, ages were occupied in 
preparing mankind for a demonstration reaching onward 
through thousands of years. Sixteen centuries were employed 
in solving the problem of what men would be, given up to 
the unchecked control of vice. ‘Then came the awful result 
in the whirlwind rush of tempests, the gathering fury of oceans, 
in an earth rent asunder, disgorging its fountains of wrath, in 
the stifled wail of a drowning race, whilst the Ark, with its 
sole representative of virtue, rode sublimely over a sepulchred 
world. The path of national as well as individual virtue 
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is hedged in with strong defences, and nations leaving that 
path will find broad but thorny roads leading down to 
ruin. The truth of this was demonstrated by the flood. Again 
the grand preparations were carried on for the noble experi- 
ment, and when all things were ready, its first developments 
were made in the history of God’s chosen people. The scale 
upon which these things were conducted was worthy of Deity 
moving among men. No haste nor confusion is apparent. 
The movement was steady and glorious as the onward march 
of the sun, and when at length it was completed in the inde- 
scribable woes which burst upon the Holy City, a grand and 
most instructive chapter in human government was laid open 
before the nations. It is believed that the history of the Jews 
heretofore has not occupied so prominent a place in the science 
of government as it deserves ; for this reason we crave pardon 
for dwelling at some length upon it, inasmuch as it has an 
important bearing upon our general subject. 

Throughout the Jewish polity we witness one astonishing 
phenomenon, the union of two widely separated extremes. 
The democratic principle prevailed, and yet God was the 
Sovereign of the nation. Democracy and monarchy, in their 
purest forms, were combined. But we shall not be prepared 
justly to appreciate this government, without examining its 
fundamental principle. ‘The concentrated energies of the cre- 
ated universe cannot produce so sublime and effective a prin- 
ciple. It comprehends the most distant extremes ; it descends 
deep into the mysterious fountains of human action ; it lays an 
authoritative hand not only upon actions apparent to human 
vision, but on the secret motions which no eye but God’s can 
detect. This principle may thus be stated :—Every Jew was 
commanded to render heartfelt and perfect obedience to God 
as his King, and perfect affection to his fellow-subjects as 
brethren. We are not speaking in reference to the high 
awards of another world, upon which this principle exerts a 
determining influence. We refer to it simply as the control- 
ling principle of a national government ; and as such it has no 
parallel. It is wonderful. Its very face bears the signet- 
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stamp of Deity. It bodies forth democracy in its divinest 
form, beautiful as ever filled the dreamy imagination of an 
enthusiast, whilst it concentrates all the executive energies of 
monarchy in its highest perfection. One vast obligation from 
heaven presses all to a common level, and the same obliga- 
tion imperatively challenges a bended knee and an affection- 
ate heart to one supreme Sovereign above. ‘This is the fun- 
damental principle of the theocracy, which even under the 
kings was never abrogated. 

And here it is not asserted that the details of this system 
constituted a perfect model for all nations and circumstances. 
These were perfect thus far, that they were precisely adapted 
to the wants of the nation to which they were given ; but it 
would be the height of absurdity to suppose that all the mi- 
nutie could be obtained for all nations from a single model. 
But the mighty energy, propelling steadily the complicated 
machinery in different governments, may be the same. In 
this light the Jewish history assumes a peculiar interest in 
the present discussion, for it may appear that in this was dis- 
covered the true principle of national immortality, the details 
being left for other and future ages to discover. 

In al] other national experiments, we have seen the elements 
of ruin at work ; 


“ And history, with all her volumes vast, 
Hath but one page,” 


and that page has been the register of birth, of manhood, of 
death. ‘The destroyer’s seal was upon them from the first. 
What if the Greek should point exultingly to his beautiful 
statue! its icy heart could not send the bounding blood 
throughout the limbs, to vivify with a generous vitality. The 
Roman might gaze with profoundest reverence upon the stern 
being whose frown and sceptre reduced all into submission: 
to law; and yet he must acknowledge the existence of a 
fountain deeper than mere law can reach or human vengeance 
cleanse. That fountain was pregnant with national ruin. 
Let us now glance at the relation of the fundamental prin- 
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ciple of the theocracy to the great cause of national ruin. 
And what is that cause? The want ofa pure and controlling 
moral power in the individuals composing a nation. Of course 
this assertion of a negative fact implies its opposite affirmative, 
an impure controlling moral power in individuals. If proof is 
demanded, the private virtue of the noblest representatives of 
Grecian Democracy and Roman Law may be cited. The 
first devotes his energies to live out the theory of democracy, 
and crowns his labors by calmly quaffing the poison, because 
the people commanded it. And yet Socrates, the idol of 
philosophy, the caressed child of natural religion, the boast of 
all disbelievers in revelation, even he at times indulged in low 
vice. The second is a living personification of Roman regard 
for law. To him, Law is the real Jove, at whose nod all 
tremble, and at whose throne all kneel. And yet Cato, whose 
frown made the Roman Senator quail, and whose sentence 
was inexorable as Roman destiny, could smilingly commend 
a noble issuing from a house which “ inclineth unto death,” 
could encourage gross sensuality among his numerous depend- 
ents, and himself not unfrequently stoop to the control of 
liké passions. Ifsuch the virtue of the best, what must have 
been that of the multitude! These examples are adduced to 
show that real purity of heart was a thing unknown among 
Grecians and Romans, and in this we see the fruitful cause 
of ruin. 

But mark the principle of the Theocracy when applied to 
this cause. It has a twofold bearing, which encompasses the 
whole ground. Under the weightiest sanctions it absolutely 
prohibits the existence of impure moral principles ip individ- 
uals, it descends to the very fountain of those principles, the 
heart. But it stops not here; it demands, under equally 
weighty sanctions, the existence of a pure source of action, 
from which might flow continually obedience to God and love 
to man. In a word, it enjoined that the Israelite’s heart must 
be so perfect toward his sovereign and his fellow subjects, 
that even Deity might approve. Let it be remembered that 
we are now considering a governmental maxim; and is any 
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eye so piercing, any ken so discriminating, as to notice a sin- 
gle defect, a single weakness? Socrates and Cato are con- 
demned by it. ‘The lauded systems of ancient morality are 
weighed by it and found wanting. In beauty it surpasses the 
Grecian model, in the power of law it is more inexorable than 
the Roman model, whilst it fathoms depths, and scales heights, 
and defines boundaries, which human wisdom unaided could 
never attain. In beauty, grandeur, and strength, it resembled 
the glorious Temple of God, 


“In undisturbed and Ione serenity, 
Finding itself a solemn sanctuary 
In the profound ofheaven! It stands before us, 
A mount of snow, fretted with golden pinnacles ! 
The very sun, as though he worshipped there, 
Lingers upon the gilded cedar roofs ; 
And down the long and branching porticoes, 
On every flowery-sculptured capital, 
Glitters the homage of his parting beams !” 


Thus far we have considered this principle theoretically, 
and are safe in pronouncing it worthy its birth in heaven. Let 
us now trace some of its practical results. A partial view 
can only be taken, from the fact that the Jewish nation was 
not under the complete control of its theory. ‘There is one 
respect in which this principle produced wonders. This may 
be called its expulsive power. The meaning of this phrase 
can easily be illustrated. Call up before the mind a spring 
sending up its crystal treasures in a beautiful jet, gushing up 
delightfully through the sand upon its bottom. Let a person 
attempt to destroy that fountain by forcing, with an engine, 
poison down its vein. For a short time that vein will throw 
out poison ; but the pure fountain, deep in the earth, sending 
up its tide of health, flings off the poison and cleanses it com- 
pletely away. This is its expulsive power, The human 
body, also, in perfect health, possesses an inherent power of 
throwing off disease. It seems to guard the citadel of life, 
by driving outwardly all injurious juices and substances, and 
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thus presents another beautiful illustration of the expulsive 
power. 

The Jewish Government possessed an inherent energy 
analogous to these,an expulsive power, the tendency of which 
was to throw out of the system every thing injurious. Only 
two illustrations of this power will be given, from which the 
movements of the whole system may be inferred. 

Oppression has ever been ranked as an efficient cause of 
national ruin, as may be learned from history. A species of 
slavery existed in the Jewish polity, and,-if permitted to act 
out its real tendency, would prove as fatal here as elsewhere. 
The reason of its permission seems to have been the nature 
of the Jewish law, which prohibited any but Israelites from 
holding landed property in Canaan, and no stranger might 
remain in the country on any condition but that of scrupu- 
lously observing all the religious ordinances of the nation. If, 
then, any stranger were admitted to share the religious privi- 
leges of Israel, it could only be by becoming a member of 
some Jewish family, which would stand responsible for his 
religious conduct. Now it can easily be seen, that whilst this 
relation happily existed between the master and servant, the 
power of the state was augmented by the addition of those 
who felt gratitude for rescue from heathenism. But suppose 
these servants become dissatisfied, evidently they constitute 
an element destructive to the state; and here we see the ex- 
pulsive power of the system. By neglecting to observe any 
one or all of the great feasts instituted by the Head of the 
nation, the dissatisfied man-servant could put an end to his 
servitude, and at the Passover every servant in the land might 
free himself by not observing the feast. For, no matter how 
avaricious the master, or how desirous of retaining his ser- 
vants, the command of the sovereign was implicit, to banish 
every such person, as violating the principle of obedience to 
the King and of affection to fellow men. How simply and 
beautifully the system operates! Whilst the slave, so called, 
complies with the laws, he is an addition of strength ; but the 
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moment he becomes disaffected, the system, like a strong 
fountain, casts him out, and frees itself from his corrupting 
influence. 

The same thing may be seen in reference to property. 
Rome was mighty whilst poor, but weak when rich. Riches, 
especially when unequally distributed, bring a train of cor- 
ruption, effeminacy, and insubordination, tending to national 
ruin. ‘The single fact, that multitudes are dependent upon a 
few of overgrown wealth, tends to this ruinous direction, either 
by making those multitudes the passive tools of designing 
men, or kindling popular vengeance as exhibited in frenzied 
mobs or universal revolutions. ‘The expulsive power of the 
Theocracy is here observable. Every fiftieth year, at least, 
the yeomanry of the nation were reduced to an equality in 
respect to landed property. The edict was peremptory. 
He who refused obedience, be he ever so lordly, was cast out 
of the nation, and the lowliest Israelite was reinstated in his 
patrimonial inheritance. ‘The tendency here is plainly to 
free the system from that which might injure. Like the hu- 
man body in vigorous health, it flings every injurious and 
deadly element away from the seat of life, and guards it 
sacredly from death. . 

We might illustrate this beautiful and wonderful principle, 
by reference to every species of crime and punishment recog- 
nized in Jewish law, but indulgence must be curbed. Indeed, 
so mighty was this expulsive energy, that the very land 
seemed to sympathize with its King in the administration of 
his government, at times, as though nauseated by the abomi- 
nations of the people, and casting them out. 

The principle referred to as fundamental in this government, 
retained a greater control during the period of Joshua, than in 
any other. And who has not given way to his exclamations 
of delight, at the wonderful power it exerted over more than 
three millions of people? Their Mount Ebal utters its deep 
amen to the dreadful imprecations invoked on transgressors. 
Their Mount Gerizim, clad in the bright garments of fertility, 
stood a monumental pledge of blessings on the obedient. 
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“‘ And Israel served the Lord all the days of Joshua, and all 
the days of the elders that overlived Joshua, and which had 
known all the works of the Lord that he had done for Israel.” 

But it is a fact of the utmost importance, that the principle 
was not deep-seated in the nation’s heart, throwing out its 
vitalizing energies into every part. At times it seemed to 
become the nation’s life-current, and then its expulsive power 
was wonderful, throwing away from the citadel of existence 
every noxious influence, and revealing the whole system in 
surpassing beauty. It remained in health long enough to test 
the principle on which it was based ; and then, because infatu- 
ated men sought to dethrone this child of heaven, the nation 
fell headlong from its lofty eminence. They madly burst 
asunder the restraints of their Sovereign, they bathed the earth 
in the blood of his servants, and consummated all by crucify- 
ing perfected humanity. Then came the close, sublimely 
terrible, in the unmitigated desolation which stripped the Holy 
City of her children, and drove the pitiless ploughshare through 
streets sangtified by the footsteps of legislators and prophets 
and the Son of God. Then, indeed, did the city “ sit solitary,” 
her “gates became desolate,” and “she was in bitterness.”’ 
And the Jew, as he saw the Temple wrapped in flame, and 
the sacred “ vail rent in twain,” may well be represented as 
shouting out his frantic imprecation and defiance, 


“ Weare then of Thee 
Abandoned—not abandoned of ourselves. 
Heap woes upon us, scatter us abroad, 

Earth’s scorn and hissing ; to the race of men 

A loathsome proverb; spurned by every foot, 

And cursed by every tongue; our heritage 

And birthright, bondage; and our very brows 
Beaming, like Cain’s, the outcast mark of hate: 
Israel will still be Israel, still will boast 

Her fallen Temple, her departed glory ; 

And, wrapt in conscious righteousness, defy 
Earth’s utmost hate, and answer scorn with scorn.” 


In this nation was evolved the principle of national immor- 
tality, and its power is yet to be seen in the living miracle of a 
nation deprived of sovereignty for ages, and yet a distinct peo- 
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ple. They have been stripped, and scorned, and persecuted ; 
kings have sought to exterminate them ; the powers of earth 
have been in league for their ruin ; for centuries the Mussul- 
man and Christian struck hands for this end ; and yet the Jews 
live, a nation as truly as in the days of David. Greece and 
Rome perished, and their numerous millions perished with 
them; Jerusalem has been in ruins, or in the power of the 
Moslem, for eighteen hundred years, and yet Israel is Israel 
still. ‘They remain a living demonstration of the imperishable 
nature of that principle which God breathed into their govern- 
ment, preserving the nationality of a numerous people, even 
whilst passing through the furnace of vengeance. Like the 
son of Thetis cast into the fire to test his immortal nature, 
Israel has passed through a “furnace heated seven times,”’ 
but does not perish! A thousand vultures have torn his 
quivering flesh, and driven their relentless beaks at the seat of 
| life, but the immortal principle fills out the flesh fast as de- 
a voured, and guards the heart, throbbing with a deathless pul- 
sation! A burning robe of wrath has been bound about 
Israel, yet, less fortunate than the fabled ancient, he cannot 
die! ‘This is national immortality, when the very current of 
life tortures but cannot consume. What would Israel now 
be, had he not forsaken his Sovereign? Still immortal, but in 
joy ; robed in the beauteous vestments of heaven, the favored 
son of one Great King on high! 

We have dwelt so long upon the history of this remarkable 
nation, for a number of reasons. In this we plainly trace the 
work of God; its history has been written under the same 
guidance, and may therefore be relied upon with confidence : 
and by this history was demonstrated the only principle of 
national immortality, that of perfect and loving obedience to 
God and hearty affection to men, by every individual in a 
nation. ‘This glorious truth has been discovered and tested, 
and now is deposited in the treasure-house of nations, offering 
to become the germ of immortality to all. 

We now proceed to notice briefly some details as discovered 
by other nations and experiments. The ambitious Constan- 
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tine thought to found his throne on this adamantine rock ; but 
secured only its shadow, and his throne soon perished. ‘Then 
succeeded the long and terrible reign of spiritual despotism, 
and not in vain. It disclosed the fearful effects of a system 
which absorbed and controlled the consciences .and hearts of 
individuals, which in fact struck individuals out of existence, 
and concentrated all in the “little old man at Rome.” Whilst 
it professed to hold sacred the principle beaming so brightly 
on the page of Jewish history, it really had passed around to 
the opposite extreme, and sought only unity and power with- 
out regard to individuals. But this could not always con- 
tinue. Mind stripped of individuality began to move. The 
spiritual yoke became too heavy, and the arousing spirit of 
man chafed under the burden. A mighty array of causes 

were -marshalling themselves for conflict. Then came the 

shout of onset, the rush of armies, the peal of victory. The 

vindication of a noble principle was in part achieved. Je- 

hovah was abroad in the earth, consuming and destroying this 
monster, “with the spirit of his mouth and the brightness of 
his coming.’ Of course this part of the experiment was 
negative, demonstrating that it was not a part of a perfect 
government to arrogate the sacred prerogatives which belong: 
to individuals. 

But in tracing out the different governmental evolutions 
belonging to the third great experiment, we may not pass one 
bright link in the chain, especially as it has exerted a con- 
trolling power on events, in which our own nation is concerned. 
How pleasantly does the reign of Alfred the Great greet the 
eye, wearied and disgusted with the abominations of contem- 
porary nations! Among them it seems like a lake of beauty 
embosomed in sterile mountains. ‘To the mind contemplating 
the history of mankind, during those ages of rapine and blood, 
of crime and cruelty, of oppression unrebuked and _fiendish- 
ness incarnated, this reign beams out like a jewelled star in 
its deep setting of blue, the signal of heaven to man, in all his 
sorrows, that 


“ Bright joy stands waiting for the morning light.” 
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Alfred was a great king. In an age of deep darkness he 
kindled intellectual and moral lights. In a barbarous nation, 
oppressed by fiercer barbarians, he swayed such an authorita- 
tive sceptre as to control perfectly his own subjects and sub- 
due his enemies. Driven from his throne, fleeing for his life, 
the inmate of a herdsman’s cottage, a disguised minstrel in his 
enemy’s camp, firing the flagging zeal of defeated subjects, 
with fell rapidity visiting vengeance on his enemies, and in 
planting a firm foot upon a tottering throne—in all these, Al- 
fred manifested greatness, and for these history will ever rev- 
erence him. Yet these are only the prefatory steps to that 
which constitutes his real greatness, and points him out as 
the man destined to live forever in national character. ‘To 
Alfred belongs the glory of incorporating into government the 
sacred principle, that the accused, be he high or mean, may not 
be condemned, except by the judgment of his peers. And 
here the assertion of Blackstone is not forgotten, that this 
principle was known and practised among the northern 
nations of Europe. But even allowing this, it does not in the 
least detract from Alfred’s glory, since most assuredly he first 
introduced it into the polity of a nation, the influence of which 
is felt throughout the earth. The right of trial by jury be- 
came the cherished birthright of every Saxon, and whilst Al- 
fred lived, it was preserved inviolate. In an age of tyranny 
and brute force, this king stood like a mountain of strength, 
the assertion of heaven-born principles, the common boon of 
God to every human being. The sentiment which Alfred 
lived out and then inserted in his last will, is an index to the 
nobleness of his character: “ It is just that the English should 
ever remain free as their own thoughts.” 

Such was the man who formed a nucleus around which, 
during passing ages, were to collect the constituent parts of a 
perfect government. Perhaps he recognized éeebly the mag- 
nificent principle evolved in Jewish history, yet he performed 
his own part of the experiment nobly, leaving more enlightened 
ages to complete the work he commenced. 

For a time the Norman Conquest exerted a disastrous 
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influence on the laws and institutions of Alfred, but in the 
twelfth century Henry I. was compelled to acknowledge thein 
in form. For more than a century these laws were mere sha- 
dows of good things. Then flashed upon the eyes of mankind 
the immortal transaction of Runemede, re-enthroning sacred 
principles, breaking the arm of tyranny, and delivering back 
to every Englishman his birthright.’ “‘ Magna Charta”’ is the ma- 
gic phrase which makes the freeman’s blood leap merrily. This 
is the morning star, ushering in the full-orbed sun which soon 
was to take its throne in the midst of the heavens, the light and 
guide of all nations. The reader is too well acquainted with 
this portion of English history, to render it necessary to enter 
much into detail. ‘The importance of this transaction is incalcu- 
lable, although for ages it did not seem to produce very striking 
results. But this is only an apparent inefficiency. ‘The de- 
mands therein granted, and the principles established, are like 
the glorious luminaries of heaven; clouds may conceal them for 
a time, but the clouds will be rolled away, and those stars 
beam upon man kindly and hopingly. And no thanks to 
King John. The destiny of the age was upon him, driving 
him onward to what he abhorred. A life of horrid and un- 
natural crime, makes his last words, as uttered by the great 
bard, emphatic : 


“ Within me is a hell; and there the poison 
Is, as a fiend, confined’to tyrannize 
On unreprievable, condemned blood ;” 


and yet the reign of John will ever be clothed in brightness, 
because then the tide of human affairs set strongly toward 
freedom. 

Time will not permit us more than to glance at the influence 
of the “wars of the roses,” in cutting off and crippling an 
overshadowing‘ nobility, unfriendly to the cause of human 
emancipation. Nor can we do more than allude to another 
most important cause, big with results to our race, the reign of 
the Tudors. This produced in one class of society an imbe- 
cile and servile spirit, fawning to the despotic encroachments 
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of these sovereigns ; but in another and larger class, this des- 
potism kindled a spirit which defied tyranny, cherished free- 
dom, lifted itself loftily amid the howling tempest which swept 
over the land, and clung, with a grasp, like that on life, to 
the high gifts of God. Indeed, this was the fiery cradle in 
which were nursed and baptized the vindicators of freedom 
in the old world, and the sublime messengers of freedom to the 
new. 

There is one important element more, contributing not a 
little to bring society to the point at which we have now ar- 
rived. “Charlemagne,” to use the words of an elegant writer, 
“expired like a meteor, that, having broken suddenly upon 
the night of ages, and blazed brilliantly over the whole world 
for a brief space, fell, and left all in darkness even deeper than 
before.” But in the great chain of causes, sweeping on to a 
splendid consummation, this reign was not useless. From its 
ruins sprang into life Chivalry, like a goddess full-armed and 
mighty, and for centuries numbering among her followers the 
noblest, the wisest, the bravest. 'The human mind, crushed 
and bruted, but like a drowsed giant starting up from slumber, 
was awaking toa sense of the fearful wrongs it had suffered, 
and put forth mighty but undisciplined efforts in the cause of 
vindication. ‘Those efforts produced the age of chivalry, to act 
an important part in the world’s history. The bigoted may 
contemplate this movement with a sneer, the unthinking may 
class all the sons of chivalry among the wild schemers of man- 
kind ; but the more ridiculous do they appear for their pains. 
For the wants of mankind called this system into life, the 
spirit of the age gave it birth ; and having fulfilled its destiny, it 
passed from the stage. But Jet no man say thatsuch a system 
is to be sneered at as the Don Quixotte of Christendom—that 
men who for centuries were the only champions of human 
rights, have deserved nothing better than a silly jeer. That 
system did not act an unimportant part in the upward march 
of society, which did so much to elevate woman to her rig)tful 
position, and exemplified before the world the thrilling truth 
that merit, and not the factitious circumstances of wealth or 
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high birth, constitutes Nature’s patent to her highest nobility. 
With this may also be classed the Crusades, uniting the nations 
of Christendom for the attainment of a common object, and 
giving a powerful impulse to civilization throughout the world. 

These causes, with those previously specified, contributed 
materially to the state of society found in England at the 
death of the maiden queen. ‘This brings us to the next link 
in the chain, English Puritanism. Whatever may be said 
of particular men in this party, when Hume and Clarendon are 
forced to trace British freedom to this party, we shall not shoot 
far wide from the mark in asserting the Puritans to be among 
the noblest defenders of humanrights. Among large classes 
it has been fashionable to sneer at the cant phrases of Puritan- 
ism, and to denounce contemptuously the fanatic Roundheads. 
But it may with reason be asked, whether it be right to de- 
nounce a system because its followers indulged in a few cant 
phrases, or wore hats and coats of a particular shape, or had 
their hair trimmed in a particular manner ; nor are the noblest 
principles of freedom to be sneered at as cant, because some 
of their vindicators, in the rush of events, did things not to be 
justified. 

Take the two antagonist principles which then grappled 
in fierce conflict, irresponsible despotism and human freedom ; 
glance your eye along the men ranked under the opposed 
banners. On the one side stands Charles 1.,a man of no 
great importance except as the representative of civil despot- 
ism ; on the other is seen Oliver Cromwell, in appearance a 
despot, but establishing principles to this day the glory and 
boast of England, and adding a lustre to her name brighter 
than ever shone from the deeds of Nelson or Wellington ; a 
man of surpassing genius, and whose real glory is yet unre- 
corded ; whose genius and national policy shall at some future 
period raise him high on the throne of human gratitude, whilst 
such as Charles I. are reduced to their own proper level. On 
the one side behold Laud, the bigoted representative of exclu- 
sive prelacy ; on the other John Milton, the loftiest genius in 
the world of poetry, and the pure-hearted worshipper of prin- 
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ciples emanating from Deity. Under the one banner, you 
count up a host of debauched cavaliers, with here and there a 
noble name to relieve the eye ; whilst under the other banner 
you view a multitude of men, who, with all their cant and 
bigotry, as a body practise rigid morality ; in whose soul is 
enshrined the deepest reverence for God, and next to this, the 
love of liberty ; men willing to sacrifice fortune and blood to 
secure to themselves and mankind civil freedom and “ freedom 
to worship God.” Look at these parties, and judge ye which 
is the noblest. It is a loftier honor to be enrolled with such 
as Cromwell, and Pym, and Hampden, with such as Milton, 
and Baxter, and Howe, than to mount the loftiest throne, to 
be lauded by a thousand Clarendons and Humes ! 

It would be a miracle indeed if some excesses were not 
committed. But let it be remembered, that civil and religious 
despotism had long dammed up the current of freedom ; and 
when the barriers could no longer restrain the accumulating 
waters, singular indeed would it be if the rushing tide had not 
for a time threatened the annihilation of all that was beautiful 
and desirable. But a mightier than human arm directed and 
controlled that impetuous torrent, and produced glorious things 
for man. ‘The excesses may not be apologized for, but may 
be palliated by the circumstances of the case. But these do 
not demand attention in this sketch. Here we wish to know 
who were the men, and what their principles, who founded 
the Republic of the New World. It would be no uninterest- 
ing task to trace English Puritanism as it has been progressing 
in the mother country, and to exhibit its awaking and ener- 
gizing power at this very moment ; but this would be stepping 
aside from our original design. We now turn to the last step 
taken in the progress of the third great experiment in govern- 
ment, as exhibited in American Democracy. 

English Puritanism was the fruit of experiments made 
beneath the frowning despotism of deep-rooted customs and 
tyrannical government. Under the shade of these it could 
not reach its maturity ; but that God who is “in history” had 
reserved a continent free from incumbrances, where it might 
grow luxuriantly, and without restraint. 
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It was an occasion of no ordinary interest, when the 
Pilgrims received from the venerated Robinson his last words 
of advice and comfort. It was an occasion of no ordinary 
interest, when the same man of God baptized the infant nation 
of the New World in prayer, solemn and effectual, and 
invoked from Heaven the inspiring breath of immortality. 
The loftiest heroism was displayed. ‘The passionate grief of 
friends, the untried ocean, the unbroken wilderness, the dread- 
ful savage, the grim spectres of disease, famine, and death, 
moved them not in the least. The prophetic mantle had 
fallen upon them; and in the distant future they seemed to 
seize the outlines of perféct, governmental beauty, such as 
never before had visited the earth. They walked by faith, 
and the present, crowded as it was to excess with sorrows, 
was not regarded. Indeed, so mighty was the resolve of their 
souls, that for a time they seemed contending against an over- 
ruling Providence. The blasts of winter and the howling 
tempest withstood them, but even here they triumphed. 

And now we remember one scene around which concen- 
trated the gathering interest of all the previous experiments. 
It is that which took place in the cabin of the Mayflower. 
National government was now to combine in one the different 
principles evolved by other nations. The treasure-house of 
nations poured out its precious deposits. ‘The Pilgrims were 
not alone in that assembly. Grecian Democracy, beautiful 
exceedingly, was there ; Roman Law, with its relentless scep- 
tre, was there ; the great Lawgiver of the Jews was there, to 
plead the cause of the noble principle he had received direct 
from Heaven; Charlemagne and Alfred, and the heroes of 
the Magna Charta, with a host of valiant champions for human 
freedom, were congregated in that august assembly. That 
was a moment in which high destinies “hung balanced.” 
The Pilgrims were the delegated representatives of two hun- 
dred generations of governmental experimenters. ‘The respon- 
sibilities of the past and the destinies of the future hung on 
them. The high-minded lovers of mankind in by-gone years, 
“as a cloud of witnesses,” bent an anxious gaze on the legis- 
lators of the New World. And well did they discharge the 
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high trust imposed. The guiding Spirit of God led them on, 
and a thousand generations shall hail the Pilgrims as blessed. 

The result of that meeting will ever be recorded with 
gratitude. ‘There is sublimity in the very style of their first 
compact, and it comprehends the elements which we believe 
constitute a perfect government. It combines the extremes, 
monarchy and democracy, perfect obedience to God as King, 
and perfect and equal affection to every fellow-subject, and 
implies the adoption of all the noble principles in national 
government, demonstrated during a period of 6000 years. 
Did space permit, we might quote this interesting document, 
but must content ourselves with simply referring to it as found 
in Morton’s “* New England’s Memorial,’ and as quoted in 
other works easy of access. In that compact were embodied 
the principles which sustained the Pilgrims through fierce and 
terrible trials, which led them trustingly to look forward to 
the future, which nerved them in their stern rebukes to 
encroaching royalty, which constituted every man an Argus- 
eyed sentinel before the Temple of Freedom, and flung out 
before the astonished nations a banner covered with the rich 
emblazonry of heaven! Here was found the germ of Chris- 
tian Republicanism, as it had been in the process of evolution 
since the beginning of nations. It began to realize the liv- 
ing, glorious, immortal creation wrought into life by the in- 
spired genius of man! Its beauty was bewitching as ever 
entranced a poet’s soul, its Herculean form and strength 
would have awakened a complacent smile upon the rigid face 
of a Roman Censor! whilst the bounding current of immor- 
tality, and its countenance, the impassioned index to a living 
soul, proclaimed this offspring of ages to be the child of God ! 

It will be impossible to trace minutely the different steps 
taken by the Pilgrims and their descendants, in carrying into 
operation their magnificent theory. Suffice it to say, they 
were men liable to err, but their very errors were noble, and 
were corrected as soon as perceived. ‘They remembered the 
injunctions of the beloved Robinson, and embraced the truth 
whenever discovered. 
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The principal interest which arises from the actions of the 
Pilgrims, is the fact, that they gave character, so far as funda- 
mental principles are concerned, to the Republic which now 
embraces so large a portion of the Western Continent: and 
we are now prepared to glance over this result of the world’s 
experiments. 

Here it must be frankly acknowledged that, to a superficial 
observer, this government gives but little evidence of its high 
origin, and that many stains deface its beauty. In these re- 
spects it does not realize what we have chosen to denominate 
Christian Republicanism. The fault, however, is not in its 
theory ; that is as near perfect as is ever attained by the hu- 
man mind: the Declaration of Independence contains that 
theory. The great difficulty consists in a departure from first 
principles, and the introduction of elements into the political 
system, at war with the letter and spirit of the theory. And 
is it necessary to enumerate the evidences of this assertion? 
The facts are thrust before us continually, and we are com- 
pelled to look upon them steadily, whilst the question falls upon 
our ear with startling power, Can our government survive ? 

Far be it from me to rank myself with religious bigots, 
or interested demagogues, croaking, like ill-omened birds, of 
coming ruin. The question of greatest importance here is, 
not whether the body politic is afflicted with some grievous 
diseases, ruinous if not checked ; but does it possess such an 
expulsive energy as shall at length throw off these diseases, and 
restore its natural and healthful action? This is the true view 
of the subject, penetrating beneath the surface of things, and 
seeking for the real causes which are to produce the final result. 

And in investigating this question, two considerations will 
throw light upon its answer. For instance, what is the rela- 
tion of the individuals in our nation to what was demonstrated 
in Jewish history to be the only principle of national immor- 
tality? In theory we occupy an enviable position, but our 
practice does not agree with that theory ; for it must be admit- 
ted, we are far from understanding perfect obedience to God, 
and perfect affection to our fellow men. Were this true, this 
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® 
government, like a full fountain with its outgush of pure water, 
would indignantly throw out of itself every thing hurtful and 
poisonous. But that this is not so now, ought not to be a 
cause of despondency ; for if the heart of the nation is par- 
tially under the control of this principle, and if causes are 
accumulating and sweeping onwards irresistibly to make that 
control perfect, we have cause to exult in the goodness of the 
Supreme King of nations, who has brought us thus far, and 
will not now forsake us. And this is believed to be the fact. 
A thousand potent energies have awaked, and are bringing 
their mighty enginery to bear on the moral character of the 
nation. ‘True, in the moral world there have been terrific 
tempests, and lightnings kindling the heavens into one fearful 
blaze of brightness, whilst clashing thunder has caused the 
earth to rock. The stoutest heart has shrunk in dismay, and 
trembled for the result. But that tremendous conflict is the 
hope and omen of glorious thingsto come. Truth fears it not, 
for her triumph is certain. 
“ Truth crushed to earth shall rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers: 


But error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies amid her worshippers.” 


This terrific conflict of the moral elements will result in the 
same manner as a conflict of the natural elements. The fierce 
shock of embattled clouds, discharging their pent-up wrath, 
with a crash deafening and terrible, passes away, leaving the 
atmosphere pure and invigorating. Thus the agitations which 
have clothed our moral heavens with blackness, convulsing 
all things, will finally leave us a spiritual atmosphere so pure 
and invigorating that the fundamental energy of our govern- 
ment shall spring into full activity, with power augmented 
and control supreme. 

The Pilgrims have long since entered upon the enjoyment 
of rest above, but their influence is still abroad. The baptis- 
mal prayer of the sainted Robinson, and the divine fragrance 
of importunate and effectual supplications for this nation, still 
live before the eternal throne. 
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“The pilgrim spirit has not fled: 
It walks in noon’s bright light ; 
And it watches the bed of the glorious dead 
With the holy stars by night. 
And it watches the bed of the brave who have bled, 
And shall guard this ice-bound shore, 
Till the waves of the Bay, where the Mayflower lay, 
Shall foam and freeze no more.” 


God also is moving among us, electrifying the lifeless, a 
energizing the indolent, and concentrating at the seat of life 
of our government the expulsive energies of immortality. And 
this being true, shall we despair? Shall the ill bodings of 
false prophets paralyze our hopes and fill us only with “a 
certain fearful looking for of judgment and fiery indignation ?” 
The thought is unworthy, and we cannot for a moment in- 
dulge it. We will frankly acknowledge the presence of dis- 
ease in frightful forms ; but so far from despairing, we fervently 
will trust that the expulsive principle breathed into this gov- 
ernment at the passionate invocation of its founders, shall 
finally fling out of the system every thing noxious, and display 
it to the world in the rounded symmetry and proportion ot 
unfading and deathless perfection. 

But the anxious investigator as to the fate of this govern- 
ment, will find another joyous omen in the tendencies of the 
(i age. For long centuries the nations were wrapped in dark- 

ness, their degradation was extreme, and the tendencies of all 

things were to sink them deeper. ‘The human mind, like an 

undisturbed ocean, was corrupting in its own stagnancy. Des- 

potism in religion and state, brooded like a gloomy goddess 

over this ocean, reducing to quiet every rippling wave, which 

perchance might disturb its tranquillity. But there was an 

: immortal energy in that deep, quiet sea, which soon was to 
expand, and heave the stagnant ocean into an incontrollable 
‘tempest. ‘That tempest has long since arisen, and the mighty 
spirits of the storm have rode forth in glorious vindication of 
oppressed humanity. Then a tide toward human emancipa- 
tion set in, which is steadily and majestically rolling on to its 
consummation. De Tocqueville has splendidly expressed 
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the resistlessness of this tendency in human affairs: “It pos- 
sesses all the characteristics of a divine decree ; it is universal, 
it is durable, it constantly eludes all human interference, and 
all events as well as all men contribute to its progress.” In 
fact, we live in a wonderful age, when all nations are starting 
from slumber, and are moving upwards. Some mighty orb 
y seems placed above them, attracting all from their debasement 
up to itself. 

But in this remarkable and joyous tendency of our age, is 
our nation alone unaffected? As that divine decree, above 
human interference, and aided by all events and men, moves 
on to its accomplishment, are we alone excluded? Mankind 
unite in assigning us the highest place in this sublime move- 
ment. We shall enjoy its highest fruition ; we shall be placed 
upon its loftiest pinnacle. Then away with despondency. 
Let the bigot declaim, the demagogue denounce indignation, — 
empty as his own hollow-heartedness, but let us not cease to 
remember our high origin. The movements of a world through 
sixty centuries gave our nation birth, the solemn prayer of 
the Pilgrim is our representative at the court of heaven, and 
the breath of immortality our high gift from God. And the 
regenerating power of this immortality is accumulating, and 
fast transforming American Democracy into Christian Repub- 
licanism. When this takes place, the last, the sublime exper- 
iment in government shall have reached its perfection, Chris- 
tian Republicanism will then become the exquisite model for 
the world, and under its guiding light all nations fast rise to 
the fulfilment of their glorious destiny. 
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ARTICLE IL. 


DR. POND’S LECTURES ON PASTORAL DUTY REVIEWED. 


The Young Pastor’s Guide: or Lectures on Pastoral Du- 
ties. By Enocu Ponp, D. D., Professor in the Theolo- 
gical Seminary, Bangor. Bangor: Published by E. F. 
Duren. William Hyde, Portland; Tappan & Dennett, 
Boston ; Ezra Collier, New-York ; A. H. Maltby, New- 
Haven. 1844. 12mo, pp. 377. 


Turis book is in some respects a novelty. Treatises on 
Homiletics, indeed, are somewhat numerous: though even 
here, one does not find precisely what he wants. Dr. Porter’s 
work is undoubtedly the best; yet, as he himself tells us, 
there are some important topics that he does not discuss. A 
thorough, complete work on Homiletics, adapted to the lati- 
tude and longitude of New England, and to the peculiar exi- 
gencies of this nineteenth century, is still a desideratum. The 
Pastoral department of the ministerial office has still less en- 
gaged the attention of writers. At least very few books on 
Pastoral Duty have fallen in our own way ; and those few have 
confined themselves to specific portions of the subject, without 
aiming at any comprehensive discussion. Baxter’s Reformed 
Pastor we regard as invaluable. Appeals to ministers, more 
solemn, more searching, never were made, than some which 
that book contains ; and there are many very useful hints in 
regard to modes of labor. Weshould like to see the work re- 
printed in a neat and separate form, placed on every minis- 
ter’s table by the side of his Bible, and made his daily com- 
panion. If ministers communed more with Baxter they would 
be holier men. But Baxter is,not all that a minister wants. 
He wants a book not only urging him to fidelity, not only dis- 
cussing some of the prominent branches of his work, but exam- 
ining it in all its details, and counselling him how to act in alk 
the varied circumstances in which he is placed. 
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This want Dr. Pond has attempted to meet: and we think, 
on the whole, with much success. He omits few topics, if ° 
any, whose discussion is desirable in such a book. He begins 
with the subject of pastoral qualifications ; then proceeds to 
reply to the various questions that arise in regard to settle- 
ment in the ministry ; next takes up the various relations and 
duties after settlement, which are enumerated and discussed 
with great particularity : and finally, in the last three lectures 
of the twenty-seven, canvasses the subjects of Dismissions, 
Withdrawment from the Ministry, and Results of Pastoral 
Labor. Dr. Pond has in fact given usa full methodical trea- 
tise upon the important subject of Pastoral Duty, in all its 
parts. A “young Pastor,” or candidate for the pastoral 
office, need but glance his eye over the table of contents to 
discover that the book deals largely in topics with which he 
is personally concerned. 

The book is very creditably gotup. The form, binding, 
type, and paper, are all good. We notice a very few typo- 
graphical errors; but in general the printing is accurate. 
We are happy to say that the book is in this respect very 
favorably distinguished from the last edition of the Doctor’s 
work on Baptism, than which, though printed in Boston, we 
do not recellect to have seen a book more crowded with typo- 
graphical blunders. 

The style is eminently simple and direct. We know of 
few men, who can present an idea, or a train of ideas, more 
clearly than Dr. Pond. Even in his more metaphysical dis- 
cussions, as all can testify who have heard him in the pulpit 
or the lecture-room, there is an entire absence of that element 
of mysticism and darkness in which some men so delight to 
move. ‘The Doctor, we presume, rather congratulates him- 
self that he knows nothing of those “depths” (“as they 
speak”): we certainly think that his students are to be con- 
gratulated, and all with whom his students do or will come in 
contact. In a book like the present, simplicity and directness 
are of the first importance. Dealing throughout with prac- 
tical matters, it ought to be a plain, didactic, practical book. 
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And such it is. Yet not didactic in the sense of being dull : 
for the book has no inconsiderable animation and fire, and we 
think will be read with interest even by laymen. Something 
of this may be owing to the fact, that it consists of a series of 
lectures, prepared in the first instance for oral delivery, and 
actually delivered to a body of students. 

We find no irrelevant matter—no tedious prolixity in the 
discussion of matters in point. ‘There seems to be a some- 
what studied avoidance of encroachment upon the department 
of Homiletics: though, in the lectures on Revivals, there are 
some remarks on what should be the general features of pul- 
pit (along with other) effort, at such seasons, which constitute 
one of the most valuable portions of the book. As to con- 
ciseness, we think that in some of his discussions the Doctor 
has followed a rule which he lays down in regard to social 
meetings, namely, that they should close at a point of time 
when those present are still desiring to have them continued 
longer. If the rule is good in one case, we suppose it is in an- 
other : yet we wish there had been a little more fullness on 
some topics. We here refer, however, chiefly to some of the 
minor ones: and perhaps, after all, the Doctor has judged 
wisely in compressing the book within as narrow limits as he 
has. We confess, we have been surprised as well as pleased, 
to find him answering so many questions in so brief a space, 
and answering them at the same time so well. 

From the views in general which Dr. Pond propounds, we 
presume few New England clergymen will dissent. A per- 
fect unanimity on all points, where the points are so many, 
ean hardly be expected. But we are very much deceived, if 
most of Dr. Pond’s counsels will not commend themselves to 
his elder, no less than his younger brethren, as sound and 
safe. On most of the vexed questions, the arguments are 
given both pro and con ; and, so far as we are able to judge, 
with a good degree of fairness. ‘The Doctor has generally 
a pretty decided opinion himself, and declares it boldly. ‘This 
we like: and we like the other feature too. We thus learn 
not only his own conclusions in the particular case, but the 
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process by which he has arrived at them: and can examine 
this process at our leisure, step by step. A succinct state- 
ment of the grounds relied on to support the antagonist po- 
sitions in any important question is of great value to the stu- 
dent. It furnishes him with the materials of thought: and 
with materials of a kind which the young man, in a case like 
the present especially, cannot always get at, without the help 
of another, whose observation and experience have been more 
diversified than his own. These statements in books are like 
those bits of paper two or three inches square, written in pen- 
cil and covered with short sentences, nnmbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 
ete., which are sometimes seen lying on the student’s table ; 
and which embodying, as they do, the condensed results of 
past investigations, and the gerins of future ones, have a value 
which it i: notorious that a chamber-maid, or even a wife, 
does not always comprehend. ' 

Many things in these Lectures we like exceedingly. There 
are some remarks about the delay of settlement after a young 
man’s regular course of study is finished, which are as timely 
as they are judicious. 


“Undoubtedly there are reasons which may justify a young man, 
when his course is finished, in declining a settlement for a season. Such 
are, want of health, extreme youth and inexperience, or a broken, 
imperfect education, requiring to be improved by longer study. Nor 
would I say, that there are not persons to whom neither of the fore- 
going reasons are applicable, who, if circumstances favor, may not 
properly prolong their course of study, or avail themselves of the 
advantages of foreign travel, and intercourse with the world. But 
this I think I may safely say, that persons who—having enjoyed 
the advantages of a full course of study, and still feeling unprepared 
for the pastoral office—resort to the expedients last named, for the 
purpose of removing difficulties, and increasing their sense of prepa- 
ration, are very frequently disappointed. After having prolonged 


1 Some of the German books are very valuable for these condensed state- 
ments. And the Germans are sometimes clear and able logicians. We cite 
Hengstenberg and Bretschneider as exfmples. We know of few clearer writers 
in any language than they. The analysis of Schleiermacher’s system found in 
Bretschneider’s Dogmatik is masterly. 
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their studies another year or two, and visited other seminaries, and 
perhaps foreign countries, they feel the same shrinking from the 
pastoral office which they did before, and the same want of prepara- 
tion to meet its duties and responsibilities. It is possible, indeed, that 
their preparation for this high office is not at all increased by the 
delay. They may have become better fitted for other employments, 
but not at all better fitted for the holy, humble, self-denying duties ofa 
parish minister.” p. 27. 


Those who are pursuing the course here condemned, and 
are verifying in their own character and habits the remarks 
here made, will perhaps read this passage with a sneer; but 
most men who have actually entered upon the pastoral office, 
and have ascertained by personal experience what the wants 
of a pastor are, will subscribe to Dr. Pond’s views heartily. 

It is true, few can attempt pulpit labor for a succession of 
years, without finding reason to lament that their mental 
stores, be they great as they may, are not more abundant ; and 
could they have protracted their years of preparatory study, 
with the knowledge that they now have of what needs to be 
studied, they might very considerably have augmented their 
qualifications for usefulness. But what are the studies in 
which the resident licentiates at our Theological Seminaries, 
and others, who delay entering upon the pastoral work, en- 
gage? We question very much, whether, in general, they 
are those which tend to qualify a young man for a clear state- 
ment and a forcible illustration of truth. The points inquired 
into, are the nice points of metaphysical theology, the minutiz 


_ of Biblical criticism, the curious matters of history or arche- 


ology, or other things of the same general description. We may 
mistake ; but we apprehend that these are the directions which 
the efforts of an ardent student will rather naturally take, and 
do take as a matter of fact. And by and by, when he enters 
upon his work, what is the discovery which he makes? A 
discovery, one would think, which he might have foreseen, 
but which, in fact, takes him guite by surprise, and causes 
him not a little pain; namely, that he has yet to do many of 
the “first works” in biblical and theological study. He 
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finds that he needs a familia.ity with the plain matters of these 
sciences, far more than any insight (which perhaps he has 
never really obtained, and never will obtain,) into the abstruse 
matters. He wants a stock of materials to draw from, not for 
scholastic debate, but for popular instruction. He is to 
“teach his people knowledge ;” and his own knowledge must 
be of a kind which he can teach them; and which, when im- 
parted, will be of solid benefit.' We believe most fully, that 
a young man, while in College, and in the Theological Semi- 
nary, had better keep closely to the prescribed course of 
study ; and that when that course is finished, he is ordinarily 
better fitted for the pastoral office, than he would be after a 
longer term of preparation. 

In many cases, it is to be feared, young men of a certain 
class deceive themselves, when they suppose that they desire 
a better preparation for. the ministry. The real desire is to 
gratify their love of literary pursuits, and their ambition to 
shine as literary men. ‘There are indications that the old- 
fashioned idea of a “call” to the ministry is, in many quar- 
ters, getting quite out of date. Many young men think that 
they are called to something else, and all their tastes and feel- 
ings flow in the corresponding direction. Their call is to cul- 
tivate fine scholarship—to enlarge the sphere of human know- 
ledge—to {ill professorships, or write books. They study for 
the ministry, as the Jew in the process of his education used 
to apply himself to some art or trade, namely, that they may 
have something to rely upon for a livelibood, if their favorite 
schemes fall through. ‘The ministry is a matter by the by. 
We are sorry to say it, but we believe that there are many 
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1 We say not, that he should have no knowledge which he does not mean 
to impart. We say not, that he should let abstruse matters entirely alone. 
Both of these positions we repudiate as emphatically as any one. The Queen 
of Sheba’s “ hard questions” it is well for all the Solomons, and all the would- 
be Solomons in the world to grapple with. But no sensible man will have a 
Queen of Sheba at his elbow always. As of old let her be a visitor, not a 
companion. A minister certainly, or a candidate for the ministry, can be in 
better business. 
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students in our Theological Seminaries—we might go further, 
and say, many men actually holding the pastoral office—to 
whom this description applies. We were struck with a remark 
recently made by an intelligent Christian lady in our hearing. 
She had shortly before, on a certain Sabbath, listened to the 
preaching of a young man whose sermons were more than 
commonly interesting. « But on subsequently meeting him in 
private, she got the impression that he did not care about 
preaching, if he could only obtain an elegible situation at some 
college, or other institution. Said she, “‘I had supposed that 
every minister ought to feel, and did feel, ‘Wo is me, if I 
preach not the Gospel!’ ”” When this is the genuine feeling 
in a young man’s mind, we imagine that little difficulty will be 
found in persuading him to assume the pastoral office. The 
difficulty will be, not to get him into it sufficiently soon, but 
to keep him out of it sufficiently long. 

On a subsequent page of the Lecture upon Settlement in 
the Ministry, the question is briefly discussed as to the desira- 
bleness of a temporary itinerancy, as preparatory to the pas- 
toral office. Dr. Pond decides it in much the same manner 


as the foregoing. He says, 


“T would by no means have a young man over-anxious for settle- 
ment ; so much s0, as to lead him to take any unwarrantable measures 
to effect his object; or to feel discouraged, should God gee fit to try 
him by some delay. But, as I have before remarked, when the pre- 
paratory studies of an individual are closed, and he is favored with 
health and strength, and God in his providence opens a door for set- 
tlement, I see not why he should hesitate to enter in; or why he 
should prefer to turn away from the open door, and wait for a more 
convenient season. He may think to gain some valuable experience ; 
or to see more of the world; or to prepare a stock of sermons. But 
his experience as an itinerant will not be of much value to him as a 
settled pastor. A sufficient knowledge of the world he may have 
opportunities to acquire in other ways. And as to a stock of sermons 
prepared under such circumstances, and without any particular ob- 
ject in view, they are of less value than young inexperienced minis- 
ters generally suppose. They may save the labor of preparing new 
ones; but they will be less appropriate and etfective than new ones; 
less creditable to the preacher, and less profitable to those who hear. 
Besides, if one door of usefulness is declined, another may not soonbe 
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opened ; and the individual may deplore his error, when the time is 
past for him to retrieve it.”—p. 30. 

The question here discussed, is one of those on which we 
should have been glad if Dr. Pond’s suggestions had been a 
little more copious. We had supposed that there might be a 
process of gradual initiation into the duties and trials of min- 
isterial life, which should be better than entering upon them 
fully at once. Perhaps Dr. Pond’s idea is, that there will be 
enough of this initiatory discipline connected with the usual 
vacational and other efforts of the last year of a young man’s 
theological course. ‘These, however, are very different from 
the continuous labors of a five or six month’s sojourn in some 
particular place or places. In these latter circumstances, a 
young man certainly learns something in regard to reaching 
the minds and consciences of men. His sermons come to as- 
sume a somewhat more effective character. And it would 
seem that, after a six month’s or year’s experience of this sort, 
he might, to a certain degree, be better prepared to enter upon 
the duties of a settled pastor. Whether any perceptible in- 
fluence would be exerted upon a man’s permanent usefulness, 
we undertake not to say. We must confess, that we have 
some doubts whether it would ordinarily be of much conse- 
quence. Certainly it would not be of consequence enough to 
justify one, for the sake of it, in turning aside from any im- 
portant field of pastoral usefulness. 

The following Lecture contains, among other things, an 
able argument in favor of the Congregational position, that 
a pastor should be a member of the church to which he 
ministers. We should be glad to make some quotations ; but 
our limits forbid. Indeed, on this, and many other points, no 
short quotation could do any justice to the writer. 

Two Lectures are devoted to the subject of pastoral Vis- 
iting. ‘That it belongs to a pastor to visit his people, is a po- 
sition which Dr. Pond thinks too obviously correct to require 
any protracted argument. Few, we trust, think otherwise. 
Many valuable directions are given in regard to the mode 
of performing the duty, and the treatment of different classes 
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of persons. This last topic, however, forms the subject of an 
additional and distinct Lecture. 

In some of the subsequent Lectures will be found various 
judicious counsels in regard to the management of cases of 
Discipline, the solemnization of Marriages, the conducting of 
Funeral Services, the administration of the Sacraments, the 
admission of members to the Church, etc. Some excellent 
remarks, which we wish had been more extended, are made 
on the duties of a Pastor as the presiding officer of his Church 
in their business meetings. A Lecture is devoted to the sub- 
ject of Sabbath evening and other extra services. Many hints 
are thrown out in regard to the number of these which should 
ordinarily be held during the week ; the manner in which 
they should be conducted; the dangers to be avoided, etc. 
The question respecting the propriety and desirableness of lay- 
exhortation, Dr. Pond does not touch. He takes it for grant- 
ed, however, that this will occur, and thinks that there should 
be at least one meeting every week of the social kind. 

We have already alluded to the Lectures on Revivals. 
These are five: including a Lecture on Protracted Meetings, 
and one on Evangelists. Dr. Pond’s heart is evidently very 
much interested in this subject. We know not whether he 
meant to make it the great subject of the book: but it cer- 
tainly occupies a central place, and is discussed with an abili- 
ty not surpassed in any other part of the volume. Those who 
have seen Dr. Pond in revivals, know that he is never more 
at home, and that his preaching and conversation at such sea- 
sons have been greatly blessed. Much practical wisdom may 
of course be expected in his counsels. He does not take the 
trouble to discuss the propriety of various minor expedients, 
which a rash zeal has so often employed within the last 
ten or twelve years. He takes it for granted that they are ex- 
ploded, at least in the practice of all sensible ministers (if in- 
deed such ministers ever employed them). But he does dis- 
cuss the great leading objects to be aimed at, and the great 
leading measures to be pursued: and determines them in 
strict consistency, alike with the directions of the Bible, and 9% 
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the dictates of a sound philosophy. He makes it very clear 
that both in order to the commencement of a revival, and its 
continuance, there is a human work to be done; and he ex- 
plains clearly what that work in its successive stages is. 

We are particularly pleased with Dr. Pond’s remarks on 
the importance of conviction of sin, and the methods by which, 
with the blessing of God, it is to be produced. Nothing can 
be more evident than that this “ law-work,” as our fathers 
called it, is fundamental to genuine conversion. They did 
well to insist upon it as strongly as they did; and we love to 
see it insisted upon now. We only wish that instruction upon 
the point could reach the quarters where it is most needed. 
We have seen preachers (not of the Congregational or Pres- 
byterian denominations, though we will not undertake’ to say 
that none such are to be found) who seemed to have no con- 
ception that there was any process appropriately coming in 
between awakening and conversion ; and who seemed to think 
persons “ mourners,” in the sense of the Beatitudes, and en- 
titled to be “comforted,” the moment they were anxious or 
distressed. We have known protracted meetings, lasting 
many days, where the word sin was hardly mentioned, and 
where, certainly, there was little attempt to produce convic- 
tion. ‘To our utter surprise, we have seen preachers of con- 
siderable intelligence falling in with their more ignorant breth- 
ren in this respect, all seeming alike to forget that the work of 
the Spirit in regard to sinners, as described in John xvi., is not 
two-fold, but three-fold. Who wonders that, in certain quar- 
ters, the doctrine is held of “falling away?” If a man is 
converted without being convicted, he must fall away. And, 
as a matter of fact, such converts do “ fall away’’ in vast 
numbers. Of a hundred converted in the winter, sometimes 
not ten, perhaps not five, will “‘ persevere” through the sum- 
mer. We make these statements—the truth of which hun- 
dreds of men all over the country can vouch—in no spirit of 
unkindness, but rather in that of unfeigned surprise and sor- 
row, that there should be any evangelical ministers, and espe- 
cially that there should be so many, making here so fatal a 
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mistake, and doing their own churches, as well as the cause 
of religion in general, so much injury. All evangelical min- 
isters, of all denominations, certainly ought to be agreed 
that conversion is good for nothing, when not based on con- 
viction. 

Dr. Pond makes some valuable suggestions in regard to 
the treatment of young converts. The argument, sometimes 
derived from the practice of the Apostles, for receiving per- 
sons professing to be converted, into the Church at once, we do 
not remember to have seen any where more briefly and hap- 
pily refuted than in one of these Lectures. We quote the 
passage : 


“The difference of circumstances between ourselves and the 
Apostles, ought here to be taken into the account. So far as our 
circumstances and theirs are alike, we are bound to follow their ex- 
ample to the letter. But when there is a wide and manifest differ- 
ence, as in the case before us, we are to practice, not precisely as the 
Apostles did, but as we have reason to believe they would, were they 
in circumstances like our own. 

“In the age of the Apostles, there was much less inducement to 
deception, and proportionably less danger of it, than there is at pres- 
ent. Then the instruction imparted was of the best kind; given 
under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. And the exposure at that 
period not only to reproach and shame, bui to palpable persecution, 
was so great, that none would be likely io make a profession of their 
faith in Christ, who were not in possession of the great reality. In 
the peculiar circumstances of that age, a simple profession on the 
spot, such as was always made previous to baptism, furnished proba- 
bly a more decisive evidence of piety, than converts in general can 
furnish now, after weeks of probation. 

“It should be considered, too, that the Apostles were under the 
immediate direction of the Holy Spirit, which rendered them, if not 
infallible in the discernment of character, at least much better judges 
than we can pretend to be. We have evidence of this, in the readi- 
ness with which Peter detected the hypocrisy of Ananias and Sap- 
phira, and of Simon the sorcerer. As we have not the power to un- 
mask hypocrisy after this manner, so neither have we the power to 
decide (as the Apostles did ordinarily on the spot) who are and who , 
are not praper candidates for admission to the Church of Christ. We 
Jay no clairg to the supernatural direction of the Holy Spirit in this 
matter, but are left to the slow processes of probation and inquiry. 

“ But though we dare not follow the example of the inspired Apos- 
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tles to the letter, in this thing, we do profess to follow it in substance 
and spirit. The Apostles admitted persons to the church so soon as 
they were satisfied of their conversion ; and we are entitled to do the 
same. The only difference is, they had the means of obtaining satis- 
faction sooner, ordinarily, than we can. 

“] have said that we are entitled to receive professed converts to 
the church so soon as we can obtain reasonable satisfaction on the 
question of their piety. But this cannot be obtained in one day, or 
two. It cannot be obtained, as a general thing, in one week, or two. 
Persons need time for reflection and self-examination, afier they in- 
dulge the hope of being (that they have been ?)' converted, before it 
will be prudent for them to offer themselves as candidates for the 
church. And the church needs time in which to judge of their expe- 
rience, and observe the character and walk of professed converts, 
before they can be satisfied on the question of their piety, and can 
prudently receive them to the fellowship of God’s people. Satisfac- 
tion, I repeat, is what the church wants, and as soon as this can be 
obtained, and not before, should the candidate for membership be 
permitted to enroll himself among the professed disciples of Jesus.” 


Of the system (ifsystem it may be called) of Evangelism, 
the Doctor is a firm and strenuous opponent. He believes 
that the pastor should be his people’s revivalist, and that if he 


is what he ought to be, they will need no other. The Lecture 
on this subject has been published as a separate article in the 
New-Englander, and is worthy of the careful attention of 
ininisters and churches. It is not of great length, but disposes 
ofthe subject satisfactorily, and is without bitterness or unfair- 
ness. 

Of protracted meetings, Dr. Pond is an equally firm and 
strenuous advocate. Whatever his readers may think in regard 
to the correctness of his views, they will concede that the case 
is well argued. The lecture constitutes a very good docu- 
ment for any one to refer to, who wishes to make up his 
mind upon the subject. And itis a subject of no small impor- 
tance. Special services of some kind, we take it, will be known 
as long as revivals are known. There is a speciality about the 
whole nature of a revival; and the means employed to secure 


1 Neither expression is strictly correct, for hope cannot be properly applied 
either to the present or the past—either to that whichris or that which has been: 
and the conversion is here spoken of as existing —Ep. 
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and advance a revival must have something of speciality too. 
A young man begins his ministry, perhaps, strong in the be- 
lief that the stated means of grace are not sufficiently valued, 
and that it is short-sighted policy toemploy any others. But 
before many years have passed away, he finds that there are 
times when some special means must be employed, if he would 
save the souls of his people. His church, perhaps, are slum- 
bering. He tries toarouse them. He throws the utmost pos- 
sible earnestness and pungency into his sermons. He makes 
the most of the regular church-meetings. He endeavors to give 
as solemn, searching, thrilling a character as possible to the 
communion seasons. He visits from house to house, “ reprov- 
ing, rebuking, exhorting, with all long-suffering and doctrine.” 
But in vain. The lethargy continues. It has peculiar depth 
and power. The disease is alarming ; and he becomes con- 
vinced that some means must be employed, adapted to this spe- 
cial exigency. Perhaps he induces the church to appoint, or 
informally appoints himself, a visiting committee to go about 
and exhort their brethren. Perhaps he appoints a series of 
weekly church-fasts ;—perhaps a series of evening prayer- 
meetings. Something he will do—he must do. So far, we 
take it, all ministers, who desire and aim at revivals, are 
agreed. And they are agreed also, that when a revival is in 
progress, there must ordinarily be some multiplication of reli- 
gious services. At such seasons, there is a craving for in- 
struction, which no devoted pastor can find it in his heart to 
deny. The only point of difference is, as to what the special 
services shall be. Dr. Pond argues in favor of protracted 
meetings, technically so called :—not simply a multiplication 
of services, but “a series of meetings continued a portion of 
the time, more or less, through several successive days.” p. 
175. The idea would be rather naturally gathered from his 
lecture, that special efforts to promote a revival should gen- 
erally take this one form, or at least that this should be prom- 
inent among the efforts used. It strikes us that the Doctor 
would have done better to argue in favor of the principle of 
special services, allowing a little more latitude as to the shape 
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which they should assume. If we mistake not, he would in 
this case have done more justice to his real sentiments. For 
although we believe that he has great faith in the efficacy of 
the protracted meeting, yet we think he would be as ready as 
any man to question the expediency of any one unchangeable 
measure or set of measures, and to acknowledge that different 
measures answer best at different times. 

From the subject of Revivals, Dr. Pond passes to the duty 
of a pastor as to enlisting the co-operation of his church in 
his schemes of usefulness. A well-written lecture is devoted 
to this topic. Another canvasses the pastor’s duties toward 
the youth of his flock. Another discusses his relations to the 
charitable objects of the day. In this lecture, Dr. Pond 
takes up the question of agencies, and shows with great 
clearness and force that they cannot yet be dispensed with. 
There are, however, one or two statements which we 
should have been glad to see in a form somewhat inore 
guarded. 
























































“ We occasionally,” says Dr. Pond, “find a Pastor, wh: can be 
his own agent, and who will take efficient care of all chari able ob- 
jects among his people. Perhaps it would be well if all Past »rs were 
of this stamp. But it cannot be disguised, that this is not t. e fact; 
nor is likely to be very soon. Some Pastors are not fitted, a apted, 
to do the work of agents. They could not well do it, even if they 
were called to engage in it as anemployment. Others, who cou. do 
it, are exceedingly averse to it, especially among their own peop 

They prefer that some one should come and plead the cause ot 
benevolence, rather than undertake the work themselves. Even in the 
primitive churches, the Pastors needed jogging and helping in the 
matter of collecting their charitable contributions; and the Apostle 
Paul and his corps of Evangelists were not unwilling 10 be employed 
occasionally, as agents for this important purpose.” P. 233. 









































These statements seem to leave the impression, that it is 
only few ministers who may hope to present the object of be. 
nevolence successfully to their flocks. We venture to suggest, 
whether it is not rather only a few who may not indulge this 
hope ; and whether the many ought not to be urged to qualify 
themselves, and keep themselves qualified, for the duty. A 
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mere ‘‘aversion” to a duty certainly ought not to be re- 
ceived as an excuse for not performing it ; and in this case, as 
in many others, when the duty is honestly attempted, aversion 
often gives place to delight. To us it seems evident, that 
pastors need some impulse of this sort, to induce them to main- 
tain a familiar acquaintance with the benevolent movements of 
the day ; and why may they not keep themselves as familiar, 
considering all the facilities enjoyed at present, as any agent 
—except indeed he be one of the secretaries of our benevolent 
organizations? We confess that there is, in many quarters, a 
deficiency among pastors on this point. Our only ob- 
jection to Dr. Pond’s views is, that he seems to regard this 
deficiency as a necessary one, and does not address himself, 
with his usual energy, to having it remedied. It should be 
remarked, however, in justice to Dr. Pond, that he pre- 
scribes no small amount of labor for the pastor, as well as 
the agent, to perform in regard to those objects—an amount 
which the pastor hardly can perform without becoming a good 
agent himself. 

Beside the lectures already noticed, there are excellent 
ones on the Pastor’s duty in relation to the induction of others 
into the ministry—his intercourse with other ministers and 
churches of his own denomination—his relations to other 
denominations—the duties which he owes to himself—to his 
family—his political duties. The lecture on Respect for 
the Ministry, discussing the questions, Whether this respect is 
greater or less nowthan formerly, and How it may be forfeited 
and how retained, is one of great interest. The lecture on 
Frequent Dismissions—causes and remedies—is in Dr. Pond’s 
happiest style. ‘That on withdrawing from the Ministry 
deserves attentive consideration. And the last, on the results 
of faithful pastoral labor, forms an appropriate close to the 

On the whole, the book is worthy of its author and worthy 
of New-England. If it has any faults, they “lean to virtue’s 
side,” arising from the ardent and active spirit of the writer; 
and they are faults of a very trivial character, compared with 
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the solid and manifest excellences of the book. Dr. Pond 
will receive the thanks of many “ Young Pastors”’ for this 
valuable “Guide.” Those who formerly listened to these 
lectures, will rejoice to renew their acquaintance with them, 
and will perceive that they retain not a little of that earnest 
and paternal spirit in which they were first delivered. All 
sincere men in the ministry, or looking forward to it, will be 
glad to be presented with a comprehensive survey of the field 
of pastoral duty, and with a high standard of the fidelity 
which ought to be exhibited. In recent years, much has 
been said, through the religious newspapers and other chan- 
nels, in regard to the exorbitant demands made upon ministers 
at the present period: and to a degree justly. Yet there is 
danger in remarks of this kind. There is a tendency to nar- 
row down the sphere of ministerial duty, and to relax the 
force of conscientious impulses in a minister’s heart. Accord- 
ing to some, a minister need attend no social meetings, need 
preach no lectures, need make no visits, except to the sick 
and afflicted. 'To preach on the Sabbath, to attend funerals, 
and to solemnize marriages, constitute about the amount of his 
ordinary duties. Doubtless there are ministers to whom these 
indulgences are indispensable—whose health and strength 
would not hold out otherwise. But they are exceptions to a 
general rule. Most ministers need to be stimulated, rather 
than held back. They have hearts like those of other men. 
Give them liberty to do little, and they will do little. They 
need to be told that there is much for them to do, and that 
they must do it. Neither in the church, nor in the ministry, 
does the danger at present lie in the direction of excess of zeal 
and purity and devotedness. Alas! it is too evident that 
vast masses of ministerial energy lie dormant. There are 
even sad monuments—just now all too conspicuous—of the 
fact that ministers can, not only neglect their Master’s busi- 
ness, but do the Devil’s. Nor would it be strange, if in 
coming years, with the growing prosperity of the country, and 
the growing temptations as well of ministers as of others, these 
monuments should multiply. We want not then to be told, 
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that there is this and that and the other old-fashioned pastoral 
duty that we may omit. Nor yet is it the main lesson which 
we have to learn—though a true lesson—that the measure of 
our literary, our biblical and theological attainments is low, 
and must be elevated. Say to us, You have a great work to 
do—in the study and out of it. The work has many branch- 
es ; all of which require skill, patience, love. ‘The work is 
difficult. When best done, it will be poorly done. Christ 
has sent you into his vineyard to labor. Fulfil your calling. 
With every breath pray to Him for help. Look for rest here- 
after. We love Baxter because he does say this, so plainly, 
so earnestly, so solemnly. Dr. Pond, in a somewhat different 
way, has said it too. We thank him for painting that pano- 
rama of Duty. These are the best of all panoramas to behold, 
save those of Truth and of Hope. 


ARTICLE III. 


LANE’S REFUGE OF LIES AND COVERT FROM THE STORM 
REVIEWED 


By Rev. Samuer H. Cox, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Refuge of Lies, and the Covert from the Storm : being 
a series of Thirteen Sabbath Evening Lectures on the 
subject of Future Punishment. By Rev. Bensamin I. 
Lane. Troy, N. Y. 1844, 


Tue subject of Universalism demands attention, especially 
on one ground—the damage it does to the souls of men. 
Some even of the evangelical and orthodox ministry, seem 
practically to neglect it as not worthy of their notice. Those 
whose religion is more scientific or scholastic or metaphysical, 
it may be, than spiritual and practical and scriptural, may 
think it altogether beneath their care—because it is so scan- 
dalously an absurdity, a sophism, a vain theory. Yes, it -is 
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all this; and were this all it is, the best way of treating it 
would be with omission and contempt, as a system that.is pro- 
perly no system ; a vile heresy that is too palpably false to 
deserve refutation ;' a fond and foolish view of things that 
utterly misrepresents them; a doctrine wholly without evi- 
dence and wholly against evidence too. 

But there is one other consideration of great moment. It 
is its practical influence. This is certainly great and as cer- 
tainly tremendous. Their doctrine is a lie, and its adoption 
infects the soul. It is received by the spirit of unbelief, as a 
very necessary solace to its wounds. It blinds, perverts, 
infatuates the mind. Sin is at once its parent and its off- 
spring ; while it entails the bitter pangs of perdition on its 
voluntary victim. ‘This we aver as our own solemn and sin- 
cere belief. Whatever singular or monstrous things may be 
charitably hoped or imagined, in the way of exception to all 
rules, and of which we may have much persuasion and no 
proof, we hold it certain as the rule, that, whatever else the 
Universalist may be, he is surely not regenerated, he is truly 
no Christian according to the oracles of God. We cannot 
believe that the people of Christ are possibly so characterized 
by soul-subverting, God-denying, and men-destroying error. 
The elect of God are not perfect in this world indeed ; but 
still they are all characterized as lovers of the truth, as genu- 
ine self-renounced disciples, as humble and docile and obedient 
children, learning progressively the way of the Lord more 
perfectly. How all this may consist with the error of Univer- 
salism, latent or openly professed, we could never see. Nor 
knew we ever one of them, among quite a number, who even 
seemed to us to be truly and spiritually pious. ‘They may be 
naturally amiable in comparison of others; they may be 
honest, and refined, and urbane, in all their social relations ; 
they may live well, that is, generously and with elegance of 
manners ; they may keep respectable company and wear 
clean and fashionable clothes ; they may be orthodox poli- 





> Tale portentum refutatione indignum est—Catvin on 1 John 2: 2. 
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ticlans—questionably, be wealthy, patriotic of a sort, and 
largely influential. And what of it all? Such flaring exter- 
nals may take the million, may seem a very good substitute, 
or be a very current counterfeit, of true religion. But, how 
silly to be deceived by them! ‘They no more constitute 
piety, than they do the starry firmament or the mineral riches 
of the earth’s unexplored interior. ‘Those who choose to be 
deluded may mistake, if they please, thistles for wheat, or 
cockles for barley, or rainbows for bread, and ignes fatui for 
palaces of safety. We find in the oracles of God no hope for 
them, remaining impenitent and unrenewed in the spirit of 
their mind. They have corrupted themselves ; their spot is 
not the spot of his children ; they are a perverse and crooked 
generation. 

One of the illustrious Fathers, we think it is Calvin, in 
some of his Commentaries, observes to this effect—that objec- 
tions to the truth, arguments against it, and errors that deform 
or subvert it, are not to be contemned by the ministers of reli- 
gion, in proportion to their intrinsic folly or sophistry or inep- 
titude. We, who stand with Christ as it were on the mount 
of transfiguration, and walk with him in the light of the excel- 
lent glory, may indeed look down on the mists and the dark- 
ness of the plains and the vales below us, and for ourselves 
we may despise their dreams, their delusions, and their sopho- 
morical arrogance—and despise also the terrene stratum of 
atmosphere in which they walk astray and wander far from 
God. But, he continues, we may not practically despise 
them at all—because they have souls, and because their errors 
uncorrected will be their destruction, and because we are 
ministers of the word to this very end that we may pity and 
seek and reclaim them. Here are three reasons well sustain- 
ing the pious position, in reference to our duty and our prac- 
tice. And with this remark we are prepared to introduce to 
our readers the performance of the Rev. Bensamin I. Lane, 
whose Lectures on future punishment seem to us to have been 
inspired by sentiments allied to it in form and congenial with 
it in spirit and character. But before we examine,his work 
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more particularly, we may be indulged in some general reflec- 
tions, further, on the subject of Universalism. 

1. A plain, strong-minded, honest man, reading carefully 
and devoutly the volume of inspired truth, having no prepos- 
sessions to gratify, no prejudices to conquer, and no theories to 
support, but on the contrary sincerely aiming to know the 
truth as it is in Jesus, and desirous of avoiding all the forms 
and the sinuosities of error, would never dream or think of 
such a doctrine as Universalism in connection with its pages. 

We mean by this more than to imply that some of the 
disturbing forces of sin and folly operate the conclusion in 
every instance of its existence. Whether they are deliberate 
or latent, known or unknown to their victim, such is palpably 
the fact. He finds in the Bible a doctrine which the Bible 
does not contain ; which its total scope repudiates with holy 
indignation ; and which nullifies the constitution of Christian- 
ity, by making the Bible, if it were legitimately educed from 
its statements, a volume of baser and more profound duplicity 
than the world, the flesh, and the devil, ever before exempli- 
fied or the created universe ever saw! A book of consum- 
mate holiness, offering to sin, to resolute impenitence, to 
infidelity, profligacy, and all ungodliness, the consolatory 
unction of life eternal, the unparalleled premium of a necessi- 
tated and everlasting salvation—this, for candid and intelligent 
minds to receive as it were the genuine grand doctrine of their 
religion! Its tendency is to pervert all the virtue of society, 
to teach specious falsehood and systematic deceit, to all men, 
on the forged basis of the example of God! We will here 
quote none of its holy and luminous passages to the reader, 
but refer him to his own recollections and his own moral con- 
sciousness, for the truth of our appeals. 

2. A proper estimate of the veracity of God, as identified 
at once with his essential moral excellence and his declarative 
glory, would forever prevent the sober reader of his Book from 
seeing or attributing such a doctrine to its inculcations and its 
testimonies. 

The excellence and worth of the veracity of God, amid 
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the holy constellation of his moral attributes, is just as great 
as that of any other of those attributes. It is just as great as 
his total moral glory. It is so a branch or radiation of his 
glorious perfections, that without it there would not be one 
perfection left. What other quality in any moral being, cre- 
ated or uncreated, could avail—if that being were a liar! 
What is left from the wreck of his glory? Is he any longer 
just, wise, trustworthy, merciful, holy, or good? Nay, his 
moral excellence were clean gone forever. It is a perfect 
epitome of the character of the Devil, that he is a liar ; or, in 
the awful words of our Saviour, He was a murderer from the 
beginning, and abode not in the truth, because there is no 
truth in him. When he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his 
own ; for he is a liar, and the father of it. On the contrary, 
and by a contrast of extremes the widest in the universe, it is 
said of God, His work is perfect, for all his ways are judg- 
ment ; a God of truth and without iniquity, just and right is 
he. Weare assured that it is impossible for God to lie ; that 
if we deny him, he will also deny us ; if we believe not, yet 
he abideth faithful: he cannot deny himself. 

With these recollections of the moral perfections of God, 
let us remember the following principles : 

1. If Universalism is true, then all men, bad and good, 
especially the former, are going, each one, though by differ- 
ent roads, circuitous or direct, painful or pleasant, to eternal 
glory in heaven, their common and blessed home. 

2. God knows¢this perfectly ; he never can mistake or 
forget the fact, so glorious and so necessary to his plans, in 
one of his dispensations or manifestations toward us. 

3. He mediately wrote the Bible, in his wisdom and 
his veracity, as well as his great goodness, not only in entire 
and veracious consistency with the fact of universal salvation, 
but necessarily—as honesty requires—to reveal it to man- 
kind ; and from its very nature—being central, characteristic, 
and cardinal in the system of his works—it must be the most 
frontal, palpable, and characterizing, in his revelations con- 
cerning them. 
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4. The Bible, however, in the estimate of about ninety 
and nine hundredths of its most eminent and learned and 
pious students, in all ages, and in all countries, since the writ- 
ing of its inspired Books, the bible has been considered and 
declared to teach, most plainly, the eternal destruction of the 
wicked—their punishment, retributory and everlasting, in 
hell! 

Nor can any man seriously doubt their sincerity by whom 
the award is made, in relation to what the Bible teaches. 
They are the holiest and most learned men that ever lived ; 
of whom it may be said—of each of them, 


He loved the world that hated him; the tear 
That dropt upon his Bible was sincere. 

And he that forged, and he that threw the dart, 
Had each a brother’s interest in his heart. 


The testimony of God for any thing, is plainly the high- 
est and the best rational evidence in the universe. Of all 
possible evidence, there is only one kind superior to it, and 
that is—experimental. The Author of the Bible is deter- 
mined to convince every man of the reality of hell-fire ; 
where their worm dieth not, and their fire is not quenched ; 
and if his full and oft-repeated testimony is nullified by their 
superior wisdom, or in any other way fails to convince them, 
it is plain that they must have their own experience! They 
will know what he means by all the doctrines, the commina- 
tions, the predictions, and the testimonies; of -his Word of 
Truth, by experimental evidence, convincing them forever ! 
The writer having studied the Bible, chiefly in the original, 
now for nearly one-third of a century, cannot affect ignorance 
or doubt as to the meaning of the Book of God. He knows 
of no alternative. If the Bible is the Book of God, Univer- 
salism is an impious and impudent lie. Nor is it possible for 
him, in all charity, to believe that a good motive, truly: such, 
ever made a Universalist, or actuated one in holding or in 
propagating his doctrine. ‘True, a man may be, in a kind, 
sincere ; but it is plainly a sincerity of a sort fully described, 
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and as fully condemned, in the oracles of God. It is crim- 
inal and inexcusable. It is the sincerity of delusion—with 
Satan alone to help it. It is often sent on men judicially, 
for abusing and resisting the light of the Gospel. Hear God 
himself account for it: And with all decetvableness of un- 
righteousness in them that perish, Because they received not 
the love of the truth, that they might be saved. And for 
this cause [ic rovro—on account of this] God shall send them 
strong delusion, that they should believe a lie, [very sincere] 
that they all might be damned. ‘This solemn passage occurs 
in 2 Thess. 2: 10-12. 

Having thus far given a few of our own convictions on 
the subject, we recur to the volume of Mr. Lane. It isa 
performance intended for common as well as professional 
readers, consisting of thirteen “ Sabbath evening Lectures,” 
in the form of familiar sermons “on the doctrine of future 
punishment.” It is patiently and well reasoned, illustrated, 
and enforced, in its positions and principles ; and as such, 
adapted to general usefulness in a peculiar and eminent de- 
gree. The author shows his heart and soul in all he says, 
evinces an excellent and practical acquaintance with the sub- 
ject, and has furnished us with a work of great merit. In- 
stead of philosophizing forever, dealing in learned abstrac- 
tions and nice distinctions, instead of theorizing mainly, he 
grapples with the facts and the realities of his awful theme 
like one in earnest. He seems peculiarly to understand his 
adversaries, to state and expose their views, their sophisms, 
their ways of talking, and their modes of delusion. ‘This he 
does every where in the light of Scripture, knowing the au- 
thority of the sacred text, rescuing its passages from perver- 
sion, showing the true view and the false view in convincing 
- contrast, and coming down on the moral consciousness of his 
hearers, often, in the right place, and with the powerful in- 
cumbency of one, who speaks the truth of God, knowingly, 
and with the authority of God. We have perused his work 
with increasing interest, with cordial approbation, and not 
without personal benefit and edification. Nor can we withhold 
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the testimony of sincere gratitude to Mr. Lane. He has done 
good service to the cause of truth. He has written a work 
proper to be put into the hands of our youth, and fitted to 
instruct all readers in the important truth of which it treats. 
Is it the interest of a man to be deceived ?—in the matter of 
his soul ?—and for his everlasting undoing? Is it, we say, 
his interest? We waive now the question of his duty. We 
wholly omit all argument of his obligation to God and his 
fellow creatures. We regard him, as it were, in his own 
politics alone—as acting for self, for his own interest, for his 
personal safety, happiness, and ultimate good. And we in- 
quire, Is it his interest to be deceived? Plainly, it is not ; 
unless it be his interest to miss of salvation; to make an ir- 
retrievable mistake ; to rush precipitately by all the places of 
mercy and all the opportunities of salvation, and madly to in- 
cur, with a bound and a plunge, the unnutterable miseries of 
damnation ! 

In the first Lecture, Mr. Lane considers passages of Scrip- 
ture adduced by Universalists in support of their doctrine ; 
in the second, the same, with remarks on the Greek terms, 
thelo and boulomai; in the third, he views the doctrine of 
endless punishment according to the law and the testimony— 
remarks on sheol, hades, gehenna ; in the fourth, he furnishes 
direct arguments from Scripture to prove the doctrine of end- 
less punishment ; in the fifth, the same; in the sixth, the 
same ; in the seventh, he disproves the position assumed by 
Universalists, that the wicked receive all their punishment in 
this life ; in the eighth, he considers the moral influence of 
Universalism ; in the ninth, he evinces that the endless pun- 
ishment of the wicked is not inconsistent with the justice of 
God ; in the tenth, he shows its consistency with the love of 
God ; in the eleventh, be proves that God is glorious in holi- 
ness in the endless punishment of the wicked ; in the twelfth, 
he argues from the fact that Universalism is rejected by the 
pious ; and in the thirteenth, he avers the immutability of 
man’s moral character and condition in the future world. 
These positions are well sustained, and in a common sense 
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way illustrated, from reason, from Scripture, from the moral 
consciousness of man, from the absurdities of the contrary, 
from history and anecdote, from the nature of things, from the 
nature of virtue, and from many other allied considerations 
—which a man can resist only as he hates the light. 
Dreadful indeed will be the account of those ministers of Sa- 
tan who have deceived the impenitent and edified their wick- 
edness in presumption! God will judge them; because with 
lies they have made the heart of the righteous sad, whom he 
has not made sad ; and strengthened the hands of the wicked, 
that he should not return from his wicked way, by promising 
him life. 

Mr. Lane has managed his work in a happy medium 
between metaphysical ratiocination, and a popular but loose 
exhortation, of style and manner. He has lost no time in 
speculation and hypothesis. His way is that of manly argu- 
ment and straight-forward application. He gains as he goes, 
both in the quantum and dependence of his thoughts, and in 
the profound interest he awakens in the reader and sustains 
increasingly to the end. Having read his volume of 130 
pages through, we are competent thus to speak in its commen- 
dation. We are not indeed idolaters, and we ‘have seen an 
end of what they call perfection here below.’ The book is 
not a faultless monster, and we are not blindly praising it. 
But taken as a whole, we welcome its appearance, and dare 
almost predict for it a prosperous career of usefulness. 

We furnish a few specimens of his manner. 

“That the wicked will be reclaimed in or after death, supposes 
that there are means for reclaiming and saving sinners, more power- 
ful and efficacious than those of the gospel. Why are not those 
means now employed? Is it not as easy for God to employ efficient 
measures at the present time, if there are such. as it ever will be? If 
the love of God will ever call them into existence, why does it not 
now call them into existence? If it is said that it is the change which 
death wiil produce, that will renovate their moral characters, why 
does not God renovate them now, by producing a change equivalent 
to death? Hecaneasily doit” * * * * 


“God’s love is impartial. He loves the happiness of all beings 
according to their worth. He does not love the happiness of an ani- 
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mal, as well as the happiness of a man or an angel, because it is not 
worth as much. We cannot suppose that he loves the happiness of 
an almost idiot, as much as he loves the happiness of a Bacon or a 
Locke, because his susceptibilities and powers of enjoying and com- 
municating happiness are not so great. Impartial love must love 
things according to their worth; otherwise it would be a mere irra- 
tional affection. God does not love the happiness of a part of man- 
kind, as much as the happiness of the whole; and it is as much a 
dictate of benevolence to cut off a part from his favor, when that part 
endangers the happiness of the whole, as to cut off a putrid member 
from a child to save its life. * * * It is as much the dictate of 
impartial benevolence to provide a hell for the ungodly, as to provide 
a heaven for the righteous. If there is a portion of mankind who 
will not be reclaimed from their sins, and who endanger the happiness 
and well-being of the universe, it is not inconsistent with the love of 
God to banish them forever from his presence, and the presence of 
all holy beings, and leave them to eat the fruit of their own doings 
forever.” 


Tn reference to the great philosophical distinction between 
the love of benevolence, of which the object is being, and the 
love of complacency, of which the object is moral excellence, 
the one desiring the welfare, the other delighting in the charac- 
ter, of its object, respectively, Mr. Lane has well illustrated 
and sustained the positions of his book, as at one with those of 
the Greatest of Books. 

Our author vindicates the justice of God in the punishment 
of sinners, in a manner clear and convincing. He says that 


“God has shown his love of holiness, by making man upright, in 
his own image, and after his own likeness. Man has lost that image, 
and given himself up to the love and service of sin. God, in infinite 
benevolence, has put forth numerous means to reclaim him, and bring 
him back to the love and service of holiness. He has done all that 
infinite benevolence can do to make him holy and happy. Many 
refuse to be reclaimed, spurn at the offers of mercy, and cherish a 
character at war with God and his government. It is not therefore 
inconsistent with the infinite love of God to banish such from his pre- 
sence, and punish them with an everlasting destruction.” 


As to the final cause of punishment, we concur with Mr. 
Lane in an obvious position—it is in a way suited to the 
honors of infinite wisdom and benevolence ; it is for the good 
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of the universe, which wicked sinners are justly sacrificed to 
subserve ; it is retributively to make them useful—sublime 
and awful as is the thought—to make them useful in their 
destruction. If God punishes sinners, it is for some purpose ; 
and just as certainly is it for an end good and worthy of him- 
self. If he had no end to answer by it, then plainly he would 
not do it; for he takes no pleasure in the death of him that 
dieth, and is as perfectly incapable of punishing for the sake 
of punishing, as he is of showing himself to be, what he is 
not, infinitely malevolent. He is just as really incapable of 
delighting in misery—any where, any misery, as he is of 
delighting in sin. But shall men hence conclude that he will 
never inflict misery for any cause? Such an inference were 
rash, incredible, and plainly false. It is contradictory to facts 
by thousands, of human experience and constant occurrence. 
It is inconsistent with the story of Calvary, with the agonies 
of crucifixion, with the unutterable misery of the dying Re- 
deemer, when it pleased the Lord to bruise him. If then he 
executed such severe misery on his own Son for our sins, how 
plain is it that he may execute the natural and proper penalty 
of the law on transgressors, who, refusing such a glorious sub- 
stitute, must be justly punished for their own sins. For if 
they do these things in a green tree, what shall be done in the 
dry ? 

But still the question returns—For what does he punish 
them, as the final cause ? what end can he answer by it? why 
not rather annihilate them? The answer is—He makes 
them useful in their punishment. He gains good to the uni- 
verse by their penal misery, and that in ways innumerable as 
the relations of moral government. It is a monumental demon- 
stration to all rational creatures, of the law of God—its nature, 
its use, its equity, its glory, its importance, and the value of 
those eternal interests which the law represents and guards, 
and which sin and rebellion and impenitence and unbelief 
unite to destroy. It may thus prevent sin in others, and be- 
among the necessary moral causes of the everlasting holiness 
and conservation of the redeemed. It is not necessary, how- 
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ever, that we should show all the final causes, or amply vindi- 
cate them shown, on account of which infinite wisdom and 
truth punishes the lost. If the fact be revealed that he pun- 
ishes them, we know it is just, good, benevolent, and wise, 
and consequently that the ends to be answered by it are, like 
God, all ex@ellent. Mr. Lane conformably evinces the fact, 
and mainly assumes in it the perfect wisdom and goodness of 
Jehovah. He says, 


“We have barely hinted at an argument which we might have 
illustrated, and drawn out to some length—that the future punishment 
of the wicked will be productive of great good to the universe at 
large ; and that the love of God therefore to the great whole of ra- 
tional being, after the glorious display which he has made of his 
perfections to bring them to obedience and happiness, demands their 
final condemnation.” 


In one of his applications to the impenitent, with which 
we conclude, Mr. Lane thus solemnly deals with their con- 
sciences : 


“Allow me, my impenitent friends, to call your minds to one 
serious reflection. If you perish, you perish under a most holy, right- 
eous, and benevolent administration. It will be, because wisdom, and 
power, and justice, and benevolence, have failed to make you turn 
from your evil thoughts and ways. Wecan find something to eustain 
us under the inflictions of malevolence ; but under the angered strokes 
of love, whither will you turn for consolation? * * Think before 
you enter on your eternal state, what it wiil be, to be shut out from 
his presence, and hope, and happiness, for ever. Do not abuse his 
love, and trample on his truth, by indulging the delusive hope that 
you will be saved whether. you repent or not. You cannot be saved 
in impeniiency.” 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE TEUTONIC METAPHYSICS, OR MODERN TRANSCEN- 
DENTALISM. 


By C. E. Stowe, D. D., Professor of Bibl. Lit., Lane Sem., Cincinnati. 


For more than a quarter of a century past, the attention 
of the literary world has been turned very strongly toward 
Germany. The freshness, the boldness, and the exuberance 
of the German literature ; the copiousness, the strength, and 
the flexibility of that majestic Janguage ; the literary treasures 
of the German universities, and the astounding labors of the 
German professors, have been well calculated to attract gen- 
eral notice. In some branches of literature and science, the 
Germans certainly have excelled all other nations; while in 
others, if I read them aright, they have made very great pre- 
tensions with quite mean results. As in sailing along the New 
England coast, you sometimes seem to approach a magnifi- 
cent country, variegated with every beauty of mountain and 
vale, which, as you come nearer, proves to be a pile of illu- 
minated fog; so many of the products of the German intel- 
lect, which, viewed at a distance, show rich and splendid, on 
closer inspection are found to be poor and commonplace. 
When set forth in the imposing vocabulary of the German 
language, they sound wonderfully weighty, but translate them 
into homely English, and they strike the ear like flat non- 
sense. 

In classical learning, in translations, in all the departments 
of history, in philology, in some branches of theology, in 
certain forms of fictions and poetry, in literary criticism, the 
German writers are unsurpassed, unrivalled—but on: some 
other “topics, it seems to me, they have vastly more credit than 
belongs to them, and that their writings have been admired, 
praised, and imitated without much discrimination, and to the 
manifest injury of many young and ardent minds. I propose, 
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therefore, to devote a little time, in this article, to the exami- 
nation of the Teutonic Metaphysics, or the Philosophical The- 
ories of Kant and Fichte, Schelling and Hegel, the four great 
pillars of the Modern Transcendentalism. The term transcen- 
dental, in its strict technical sense, applies only to the philos- 
ophy of Kant; but I here take the word according to popular 
usage, and apply it to the whole range of German intellectual 
philosophy. 

The metaphysics of Locke, under various modifications, 
have prevailed over English and French mind, the most effec- 
tive mind in the civilized world, for more than a century ; a 
long period, certainly, in an active and thinking age, for any 
one system of mental science to maintain its dominion. This 
style of philosophizing did not long retain its ascendency 
among the Germanic nations, but was there entirely overthrown 
more than sixty years ago: and for about twenty-five years 
past, there has been a gradual but certain undermining of its 
influence in France, England, and the United States. Almost 
all the ardent, youthful, investigating mind in these countries, 
now feels that the system of Locke, in all its modifications, is 
meagre, unspiritual, and unsatisfying, and is anxiously looking 
for something better. 

On the continent of Europe the system of Locke is gene- 
rally known by the name of sensualism, while that which sup- 
planted it has usually been called the critical philosophy, and 
the general system transcendentalism or idealism. This in 
Europe has exerted so wide-spread an influence, especially on 
theology, and is so obviously now doing the same in France, 
England, and the United States, that some account of it, 
though perhaps a little of the driest, cannot be unacceptable 
to the readers of the Repository. 

All investigation. of this Teutonic philosophy is sometimes 
opposed in the outset by an argument in ferrorem. “ Look (it - 
is said) at the neologism, the unbelief, the irreligion it has pro- 
duced in Germany.” But if this be a good argument against 
the study of Kant, it is an argument a fortiori against the 
study of Locke ; for it is notorious that Locke’s philosophy is 
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the foundation on which the French atheists built their whole 
structure of extravagance and wickedness—and every one, I 
suppose, will admit that German rationalism is 4 far more 
devout and respectable adversary than French atheism. It is 
true that Locke was neither an unbeliever nor an atheist ; and 
it is equally true that Kant was neither a theological neologist 
nor a scoffer at religion. ‘The principles of both these phi- 
losophers were seized upon by others, perverted and driven to 
results which the philosophers themselves never dreamed of, 
and would not have sanctioned, In this respect certainly 
there is no very great difference between them. 

It is also said “ that the philosophy of Locke and his Scotch 
successors is very plain and simple, while that of Kant and 
his German followers is very obscure if not wholly unintelli- 
gible.” There may be some truth in this, and yet all the 
praise of simplicity and clearness, and all the blame of obscur- 
ity and unintelligibleness may not rest precisely where the 
objection places it. It is easy to follow a man who walks 
very slow, and goes but a short distance ; but when a man 
walks very: fast, and goes a great way, it is not always so easy 
to keep in sight of him. The German philosophy professes 
to do a great deal more than the Scotch, to investigate further, 
to penetrate much deeper, and of course it ought to require 
more pains and study to comprehend it. At least, let us not 
judge without investigation ; let us not rashly decide that to be 
mere senseless jargon in which so many intelligent, able, and 
most learned men think they discover most important and 
profound truths. 

I cannot pretend, within the limits assigned me, to give 
even an outline of this philosophy, but only a brief sketch of 
its history and changes. And I must say further, that these 
systems of German philosop'y are so elaborate, that they go 
into investigations to which we are 30 little accustomed, that 
they imply a process of mental training so entirely unlike ours, 
and are withal expressed in a language so peculiar, that any 
attempt to give in English a sketch of them, in a popular 
form, must, from the very necesssity of the case, be imperfect 
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and unsatisfactory. This, I think, is stating the case as fairly 
as possible for the Germans, and I am sure [ have no disposi- 
tion to take any unfair advantage. 


SYSTEM OF KANT. 


All our knowledge (Locke is understood to say) is de- 
rived from sensation or from reflection. By the former we are 
made conscious of things external, by the latter we are made 
conscious of things internal, or of the operation of our own 
minds ; the amount of which doctrine seems to be, that we 
can know nothing except that of which we are immediately 
conscious. 

Berkeley, taking for granted the truth of Locke’s doctrine, 
showed that there could be no such thing as matter or the ex- 
ternal world, or at least that we can have no evidence of the 
existence of any such thing. For, by our senses we are made 
conscious of sensations only, and not of matter itself, and sen- 
sations are affections of mind. From Aristotle to Locke, it 
had been asserted that our sensations are copies of the real 
objects which produce them. Berkeley proved that a sensa- 
tion, that is, an affection of mind, can never be a copy of any 
thing which does not resemble mind, can never be a copy of 
matter. 

Hume probed the point still further. According to him, 
we are not more conscious of mind in itself than we are of 
matter in itself. All that we are immediately conscious of is 
—ideas and impressions ; consequently nothing but ideas and 
impressions exist, or rather nothing else can be known to ex- 
ist. Following up this train of reasoning, Hume proceeds to 
inquire, Whence is our notion of cause derived? Is it from 
sensation? Surely not, for the senses show only that the 
two events which we call cause and effect, follow each other, 
and never that they are necessarily connected. Is it then 
from reflection? But we reflect only on our sensations, and 
as these do not contain the notion of cause, so no reflection 
can discover it in them. Finding, therefore, that these 
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sources of our knowledge, which he with Locke believed to 
be the only ones, afford no clue to that firm belief which 
mankind have in the notion of cause, he declared it to be a 
mere idea, a habit of the mind acquired by seeing two events 
always succeed each other in the same order. 

This of course, pushed away all the evidences of religion, 
natural and revealed. Hume’s system was successfully 
opposed by Dr. Reid, Dr. Beattie, Dugald Stewart, and 
others. ' 

It was these speculations of Hume, on the origin of our 
idea of cause, that first started Kant, and set him on those 
metaphysical inquiries which have produced such a revolution 
in intellectual philosophy, and given so much celebrity to his 
own rather odd-sounding name. Before we give an account 
of his system, we must give a brief history of the man. 

Immanuet Kanr, the son of an honest, intelligent harness- 
maker, was born in Ké6nigsburg, Prussia, in April, 1725, 
and in this city he lived to be eighty years old, scarcely ever 
going without its walls, and having never in his life been more 
than thirty miles distant from his birth-place. His mother was 
a woman of extraordinary talent and piety. Immanuel, 
though very poor, contrived with her help to get a university 
education in his native city, and soon distinguished himself by 
superior scholarship. He made marked progress in metaphy- 
sics, hut at that time mathematics and astronomy were his fa- 
vorite studies. In 1755, when only twenty-one years old, he 
published an astronomical treatise, in which he clearly pointed 
out the existence of the planet afterwards called Georgium 
Sidus, the supposed discovery of which has since given such 
celebrity to the name of Dr. Herschell. This was twenty-seven 
years before Herschell’s discovery, and if the planet ought to 
bear the name of its first discoverer, it should be called Kant, 
and not Herschell. This will be done, I suppose, when 
America is named Columbia. Kant became a professor in 
the university of Kénigsburg, and his lectures were much 
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frequented. His metaphysics at first attracted but little at- 
tention ; it was six years before his first metaphysical work, 
the “ Critique of Pure Reason,” began to sell at all; and the 
publisher was on the point of disposing of the sheets to huck- 
sters and confectioners for wrapping paper, when it suddenly 
became immensely popular, and Kant lived to see his meta- 
physics supersede all other systems almost throughout conti- 
nental Europe. 

Kant was never married, his whole life was that of a labo- 
rious student; but he usually took his dinuer at the table of a 
large hotel, for the sake of observing the manners and conver- 
sation of the company he met there. A contemporary thus 
describes him: “ Leaner, nay, drier than his small body none 
probably ever existed ; and no sage probably ever passed his 
life in a more tranquil and self-absorbed manner. A high, 
serene forehead, a fine nose, and clear, bright eyes, distin- 
guished his face advantageously.””—*‘ He loved mirthful com- 
pany and a good dinner, and was himself an agreeable com- 
panion, who never failed to entertain and enliven by his ex- 
tensive knowledge, and an inexhaustible store of amusing 
anecdotes, which he used to tell in the driest way, without 
ever laughing himself.” He was always remarkably neat 
in his person, and strict in his morals. 

On reading Hume, Kant felt perfectly satisfied that he 
had proved that the idea of cause is not derived from experi- 
ence ; and he was equally well satisfied that it is impossible 
for the mind to get rid of the idea. Well, what then?  Isit 
a mere habit of thought? No, it must be a necessary truth ; 
a truth not derived from experience, but arising with experi- 
ence—an idea written, as it were, in the mind with invisible 
ink, and requiring only the scorch of experience, the contact 
of the external world, to make it legible. 

This, then, was his starting point—there are necessary truths, 
which we do not derive from experience, which come neither 
from sensation nor reflection, which can neither be proved nor 
disbelieved. This is the corner-stone, the fundamental idea 
of his whole philosophy. 
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| He then began to inquire, How many of these necessary 
a truths are there, and what are they? He ascertained the 
oii number, as he supposed, to be twelve, and that they could be 
i arranged in four classes, under the heads of quantity, quality, 
| relation, and modality. These necessary truths he called 
categories, a name borrowed from the philosophy of Aristotle. 
He also gave them the name of transcendental truths, or ideas, 
because they transcend, go beyond, the bounds of experience. 
i Hence the name transcendental philosopliy, by which he al- 
| ways distinguished his own theory (though it has since by its 
1 a) dvocates unanimously been called the critical philosophy) ; 
i and hence the modern term transcendentalism. 
ii Kant introduced several distinctions which are important 
3 to his philosophical system. ‘Thus he distinguished between 
. |) universal or necessary truths, and merely general or con- 
. |) tingent truths. For example, that the sun will rise to-mor- 
h row, that all substances have weight, are merely general or 
iy contingent truths ; for the sun may never rise again, and there 
igh may be substances that have no weight. This class of truths 
if we derive from experience, and it is the only class of truths 
1 | | which experience is capable of teaching us. But that “ every 
thing which begins to exist must have a cause,” is a univer- 
i sal, a necessary truth ; it is not derived from experience, ex- 


ri | 4 perience can neither add to nor take from the evidence of it. ? 
+] +f So of all the twelve categories. i 
ie! ; 

a eg Tl twelve categories are these: Under the head of quan- 


tity he has unity, multitude, totality,—under quality, are re- 
ality, negation, limitation,—under relation, we have substance 
and accident, cause and effect, action and reaction,—and un- 
der modality, possibility, existence, necessity. The way in 
which these several terms are applied, and the exact meaning 
which they have in the system, can be learned only by a pe- 
rusal of his treatises. 

Space and time, he affirms, are not the properties of objects 4 
without us, but exist only in the mind itself, being pure intui- j 
tions of the internal sense; and they are the universal forms 
of thought, that is, it is impossible for us to think of any thing 
as unconnected with time and space. 
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He also distinguished between thought and knowledge, and 
especially between the understanding and the reason. Ac- 
cording to him, we have three faculties by which we acquire 
knowledge, namely, ‘sense, understanding, and reason. Sense 
is a passive or receptive faculty, by which we become ac- 
quainted with the external world ; understanding is an active 
or spontaneous faculty, by which we form conceptions ; and 
reason is the highest faculty of intellectual spontaneity, and 
by it we form ideas. 

Kant denies that we are capable of knowing what things 
are in themselves. For example, we perceive things extended, 
but space is not a real existence out of the mind, it is merely 
a mode of the mind itself, so that the mind perceives things 
extended whether they are so or not, just as the eye, when 
looking through a green glass, sees things green whether they 
are so or not. Hence the idealism into which Fichte run the 
system. 


SYSTEM OF FICHTE. 


Joun Gortuies Ficntre was a disciple of Kant. He 
was born in 1762, and was successively professor in the uni- 
versities of Jena, Erlangen, and Berlin, where he died in 
1814. He was a man of noble and excellent private charac- 
ter, and his death was a singular one. It was at the time of 
the disastrous war with the French, and Berlin was full of 
sick and wounded soldiers. ‘The wife of Fichte, like many 
other Berlin ladies in the highest walks of life, went to the 
hospitals and devoted herself to succoring the sick and wound- 
ed. In this benevolent occupation she took the malignant 
disease known as the jail-fever ; and then her husband nursed 
her with such intense assiduity and unremitting care, that 
though she recovered, he took the disease and died. 

Fichte out-kanted Kant as much as Berkeley and Hume 
out-locked Locke. His object is to derive all knowledge, all 
science, from a single principle. He does not, like Kant, 
begin with an analysis of the faculties by which we acquire 
knowledge, nor, like some other philosophers, by assuming a 
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primitive fact, that of consciousness, but supposes only an ori- 
ginal act of a spontaneous agent, which he calls the Me (das 
Ich in German, in French le Moi), and from this he derives 
consciousness itself. The Me puts forth a spontaneous act, 
meets an impediment in something which is external to itself, 
a not-Me ; reflection and consciousness are the result. With 
this remark to guide you, endeavor to comprehend the follow- 
ing brief analysis of the system. 

First principle, AA. X represents the systematic 
dependency of the whole. A and X being supposed to exist 
in the Me, may be signified thus: the Me is the Me. This 
is the self-evident principle in moral philosophy and know- 
ledge in general. By this principle we form judgments, to 
judge being an act of the Me. The Me establishes abso- 
lutely and independently its own existence, being at once the 
agent and the result of the action, in which combination con- 
sists the essence of consciousness. The first operation of the 
Me is that of reflection on itself, which is occasioned by an 
impediment opposed to its hitherto unrestrained energies. 
The Me places itself in the position of the subject, inasmuch 
as it opposes itself as subject to the obstacle contemplated. 

The second principle is this! the Me is not the not-Me. 
There is yet a third principle. 'To exemplify this an action of 
the Me is required, which may illustrate the opposition of the 
Me and the not-Me in the Me without destroying the Me. 

Reality and negation can be associated only by means of 
limitation. Limitation, then, is the third principle. Limita- 
tion leads to divisibility. Every thing divisible is a quantity. 
Consequently in the Me there must exist a divisible quantity, 
and therefore the Me contains something which may be sup- 
posed to exist or not to exist without detracting from the real 
existence of the Me. Hence we arrive at the distinction of a 
separable and an absolute Me. The Me implies the opposi- 
tion of a divisible not-Me to the divisible Me. Both of these 
have their existence in the absolute Me. Hence the two 
following propositions: 1. The Me implies a limitation of its 
extent by the not-Me, which circumscribes its absolute and 
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otherwise unlimited influence. 2. In like manner the Me 
determines and defines the not-Me. Without the opposition 
here described there can. be no such thing as consciousness, 
without an object there can be no subject. The Me cannot 
be said to exist except as modified by the not-Me. Also 
without a subject there can be no object. The Me must 
determine the not-Me, the one implying a passion, the other 
an action of the Me. 

Our conception of external objects, as external, is an act 
of the Me, whereby it transfers to the not-Me a real existence 
abstracted from itself. By such an operation of the mind the 
not-Me assumes the character of something real as respects 
the Me, inasmuch as the Me transfers to it a portion of its own 
reality. 

From what has been stated may be deduced—l. The 
reciprocity existing between the Me and the not-Me. The 
action and passion of the Me are one and the same thing as 
relates to the not-Me. 2. The operations of the Me tend to 
show that the ideal and the real principles which have been 
adopted to explain the connection between mind and external 
objects are identical. The explanation is in the fact that we 
contemplate the Me as active and the not-Me as passive, and 
vice versa. 

From such principles the transcendental theory infers the 
following conclusions: 1. Mental perception can take place 
only in wrtue of a reciprocal action between the Me and the 
not-Me. 2. The influence of the Me on the not-Me is op- 
posed to that of the not-Me on the Me. In such cases the 
Me balances as it were between two contrary influences. Such 
hesitation is the effect of the imagination, which equally repre- 
sents the passive and active operations of the Me, that is, 
conveys them tothe consciousness. 3. Such a state of hesita- 
tion implies the act of contemplating, in which it is difficult to 
separate the contemplating subject from the object contem- 
plated. It is not reflection, the tendency of which is inwards, 
but activity directed toward external objects—Production. 
4. From the faculty of contemplating results contemplation, 
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properly so called, which is the effect of the absolute sponta- 
neousness of the reason, that is, of the understanding. 5. 
Judgment, in the next place, weighs the objects presented to 
it by the understanding, and defines their mutual relations. 6. 
The contemplation of the absolute spontaneousness of the Me 
affords the apprehension of the reason, and the basis of all 
science. 

This philosophy of Fichte is what the Germans call the 
Scientific Theory. 

Thus far in our career, through the first half of our voyage, 
our course has been tolerably plain; but in the remaining 
part of our way, through the mysteries of Schelling and Hegel, 
I cannot promise myself equal success. I have read some of 
the modern German metaphysicians with considerable care ; 
I have conversed with them in their own country, and asked 
them various questions as to the precise meaning of the terms 
which they use, without being able after all to satisfy myself 
that I have gained complete possession of the exact idea 
intended to be conveyed. ‘There really seems to be in the 
American mind an inherent inaptness to comprehend the Ger- 
man speculations ; a difficulty of which the Germans them- 
selves sometimes complain both in respect to us and our 
cousins of the British island. A professor in one of our Ame- 


- rican theological seminaries was conversing with a finished 


philosopher of Prussia on the deeper mysteries of the German 
metaphysics ; and the American insisted on precise*and defi- 
nite explanations of every proposition announced, of every term 
used. The philosopher explained and defined, and defined 
and explained ; but every new explanation and definition 
seemed only to suggest a new difficulty to the acuteness or 
the obtuseness of the quiet, imperturbable Yankee ; till at 
length the poor German, almost ready to burst with perplexity 
and vexation, lifted both hands and eyes to heaven, and 
exclaimed in a despairing tone, “ Mein Gott, forgive Christo- _ 
pher Columbus for ever having discovered America.” Poor 
fellow, it was the first Yankee mind he had ever encountered, 
and such a Gibraltar against the entrance of any of his kriegs- 
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schiffe of polemic metaphysics he had never before seen, 
Well might he think the Yankees would be the death of his 
whole tribe. 


SYSTEM OF SCHELLING. 


Freperick Witiiam JoserH von Scuen.ine was born 
in 1775. He was a pupil of Fichte’s ; he was successively 
professor at Jena and Munich, from which last place he was in 
1840 transferred by the king of Prussia to Berlin, to counter- 
act if possible the too prevalent philosophy of his former pupil 
and subsequent rival, the all-conquering Hegel. Schelling is 
still at Berlin, a fine, energetic, hearty old man. For a long 
time he exerted a wider influence probably than any other 
literary man in Germany. He bas been a voluminous wri- 
ter ; and most of the best scientific and even theological works 
which were published in Germany for the space of twenty or 
thirty years, were moulded on the principles of his philosophy. 
It was from him immediately that Coleridge drew, and the 
transcendentalism of this country probably owes its existence 
to a great extent to the influence of his writings. He is him- 
self much pleased with the exposition which Coleridge has 
given of the principles of his philosophy, and considers him 
on the whole the very best of the English representatives of 
the ‘Teutonic mind. 

As to the transcendentalism of Schelling, it transcends the 
transcendentalism of Fichte as much as the transcendentalism 
of Fichte transcends the transcendentalism of Kant. It is 
difficult to find English expressions suited to convey his ideas ; 
but if I were to attempt to express, in plain, common-sense 
English, the great result of his whole philosophy, it would be 
in the words following, to wit : 

Every thing is every thing—and 

Every THING ELSE IS EVERY THING—and 

EVERY THING IS EVERY THING ELSE. 

Perhaps it will aid you in following the analysis of Schel- 
ling’s philosophy, if I state to you in the outset that his method 
seems to be the reverse of Lord Bacon’s. Bacon says we 
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must begin with the examination of phenomena ; Schelling 
seems to say we must begin with the examination of the thing 
itself. Bacon supposes that we can know little or nothing of 
the thing itself, but only of what it does ; but with Schelling, 
on the contrary, the thing itself, the absolute, is the very 
starting-point of all knowledge. I will illustrate my meaning 
by a familiar example. The high bluffs of our western wa- 
ters are frequently composed of a soft, friable earth, in which 
the swallows make deep, horizontal holes for dwelling places. 
Lord Bacon tells us we must climb up to the mouths of these 
holes and look in, if. we would ascertain their exact form and 
dimensions. Schelling thinks this a very imperfect and clumsy 
method, and he tells us, if we would know not only the exact 
shape and dimensions of those holes, but also what the very 
holes are in themselves, we must cut away the whole bank of 
earth, and leave the holes sticking out, in the abstract, in 
puris naturalibus, and then we shall know. 

We now proceed to the proposed analysis. 

Fichte, as you have seen, derives all our knowledge from 
the Me, brought to reflection and consciousness by finding its 
spontaneous activity limited and resisted by the not-Me. 
Schelling gets beyond this at once ; he derives our knowledge 
neither from the Me nor from the Not-me, but from that which 
is superior to and unites them both, from which they both 
spring as their source, namely, the Absolute. He affirms, that 
to know and to be are one and the same thing. The Abso- 
lute is neither infinite nor finite, neither to know nor to be, 
neither subject nor object ; but that wherein all opposition of 
subject and object, knowledge and existence, spirit and inert 
nature, ideal and real—together with all other differences and 
distinctions—are absorbed and disappear, leaving an indis- 
soluble and equal union of knowledge and existence. ‘This 
absolute identity of the ideal and the real, and absolute indif- 
ference of the differing, of unity and plurality, is the unity 
which comprehends the universe. Absolute identity exists, 
and out of its limits nothing really exists, and conse- 
quently nothing is finite which exists of itself (per se). All 
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that is, is absolute identity, or a development of its essence. 
This development takes place in conformity with certain cor- 
relative opposition of terms, which are derived from absolute 
identity, as the poles or sides of the same objects, with 
a preponderance to the ideal or real, and become identified 
by the laws of totality; the principle of their development 
being that of identity in triplicity. Such development is 
sometimes styled a division of the absolute ; sometimes a 
spontaneous revelation of the same ; sometimes a falling off of 
ideas from the Deity. By such a revelation absolute know- 
ledge is made possible to us, reason itself (so far as it is abso- 
lute) being the identification of the ideal and the real. The 
characteristic form of the absolute is absolute knowledge, in 
which identity and unity assume the character of duality 
(A =A). The leading propositions of this theory, conse- 
quently, are: 1. That there exists but one identical nature ; 
and that merely a quantitive (not a qualitive) exists between 
objects as to their essence, resulting from the preponderance 
of the objective or subjective, the ideal or the real. The finite 
has only an apparent existence, inasmuch as it is the product 
of merely relative reflection. 2. The one absolute nature 
reveals itself in the external generation of existing things, 
which on their part constitute the form of the first. Conse- 
quently, each individual being is a revelation of the absolute 
being in a determinate form. Nothing can exist which does 
not participate in the divine being. Consequently, the natural 
world is not dead, but animated and divine no less than the 
ideal. 3. This revelation of the absolute takes place in con- 
formity with certain correlative oppositions, which characterize 
different gradations of development with a preponderance of 
the ideal or real, and which, consequently, are nothing more 
than so many expressions of absolute identity. Science inves- 
tigates these oppositions and presents a picture of the universe, 
by deducing the ideas of objects from the original contempla- 
tion of the absolute on the principle of ideality in triplicity, in 
conformity with the creative process observable in nature itself. 
This is the process of construction. This ideal construction 
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is what we call philosophy (the science of ideas), the highest 
effort of which is, the perception of a relative form amid the 
multifariousness of external nature, and the recognition, in this 
relative form, of absolute identity. 

The scheme of such construction is this : 

I. The Absolute—the Universe in its original form—the 
Deity manifested in 

Il. Nature—the Absolute in its secondary form, 


Its relative and real, Its relative and ideal, 
According to the following gradations : 


Weight—matter—light— Truth — science — good- 
motion—organic structure— | ness- religion—beauty—art. 
life. 


Above these gradations, and independent of them, are ar- 
ranged : 


Man as Microcosm, The State, 
The System of the World, | 
or History. 
The external Universe. | 


This theory of Schelling is called the Identity Theory. 

The analysis I have given as it is usually given by the 
Schellingites. I do not pretend to understand these mysteries, 
or to be able to explain them. Let us hasten to the fourth 
and last pillar ‘in this great temple of transcendentalism, to 
Hegel. I hope you are not yet tired; or if you are I am 
sorry for you; for as Sancho Panza used to tell his master, 
all that has gone before is but as tarts and cheese-cakes com- 
pared with what you are coming to now. And [I crave the 
more indulgence, as in this part of my task I can have no 
assistance from the labors of those who have gone before me ; 
for, so far as I know, I am the first who has ventured on the 
vast enterprise of translating any part of Hegel into English. 
The inherent difficulties of a first attempt of this kind I hope 
will be properly appreciated. 
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t 
System or Hecen. 


Grorce Wittiam Frepertc Heeet was born 1770. 
He was at first a disciple and associate of Schelling’s, though a 
few years his senior, but soon got beyond him and set up for 
himself. He was professor first at Heidelberg, and afterwards 
at Berlin, at which last place he died of cholera in the autumn 
of 1831. He is much celebrated in Germany as a writer on 
the philosophy of law. With him the productiveness of the 
German mind, in respect to metaphysics, seems to have ceased, 
or at least to be taking a breathing spell ; for though thirteen 
years have elapsed since his death, as yet no rival system has 
appeared. It is true that Schelling, by the special request of 
the King of Prussia, is now attempting something which may 
serve to supersede Hegel ; but the success of the effort re- 
mains yet tobe tested. Indeed it is affirmed by the Hegelians 
that no rival system ever can be established, because that of 
Hegel is already perfect. Says an active Hegelian of Berlin: 
“The system is perfect. The history of philosophy, and the 
business of philosophers, hereafter, can be nothing else than 
to explain, apply, and propagate his (Hegel’s) doctrines.” 
He further compares Hegel to Jesus Christ, and as one of his 
ardent disciples who had long sat at his feet, he cries out to 
his younger associates : “‘ Go ye into all the world and preach 
this new Gospel.’ These extravagances were uttered at his 
funeral as his body was lowered into the grave. Another of 
his eulogists on that occasion compared him to Alexander the 
Great, and said that the kingdom of science would thereafter 
be divided among his disciples. 

In Germany I became acquainted with several Hegelians, 
some of them of great learning and the highest standing in 
society ; and they all seemed to have the same extravagant 
estimate of him. This fact, together with the enormous influ- 
ence he has exerted, has led me to make several attempts to 
become acquainted with his system ; but after many strenu- 
ous efforts, I have never been able, I must frankly confess it, 
to find out what the man means by any thing which he says 
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in all his writings which I have examined, and they have been 
nota few. I will give the reader some extracts literally trans- 
lated into English, and perhaps he will be more fortunate 
than I have been, and be able to draw meaning from the 
words. Hegel is very careful, according to the injunction of 
John Locke, to define his terms, and as he has much to say 


. respecting ideas, our first extract shall be his definition of an 


idea. 


“An idea (says Hegel) is the course that the notion as the gene- 
ralness which is singleness, determines itself to the objectivity and to 
the opposition against the same ; and this externalness, which has the 
notion to its substance, through its immanent dialectic, brings back 
itself in the subjectivity.” '—Hecet’s Encyclop. sec. 215. Henesten- 
BerG’s Kirchenseitung, vol. xxviii., p. 355. 


This, however, is an old definition, and when the last edi- 
tion of Hegel’s Encyklopéddie der philosoph. Wissenschaften, 
edited by Leopold von Henning, and published at Berlin in 
1842, was received in this country, I immediately examined 
it to see if any new light had been thrown on the important 
word idea. The result was as follows: 


Hegel’s last definition of Idea. 

“The idea is the true in and of itself—ihe absolute oneness of the 
notion and the objectivity. Its ideal contents is no other than the no- 
tion in its determination ; its real contents is only its representation 
which it gives itself in the form of external existence, and this shape 
enclosed in its ideality, in its power, so preserves itself in it.” 


“ The idea absolute.” 


“ The idea as oneness of the subjective and the objective idea, is 
the notion of the idea, to which the idea as such the subject, to which 


1 We give in the margin the original German of this and the subsequent 
definitions, that the reader, if he can and will, may make a better translation 
for himself than we have been. able to make for him in the text. 

Die idee ist der Verlauf, dass der Begriff als die Allgemeinheit, welche Ein- 
zelnheit ist, sich zur Objectivitat und zum gegensatz gegen dieselbe bestimmt, 
und diese Alsserlichkeit, die den Begriff zu ihrer substanz hat durch ihre im- 
manente Dialektic sich in die Subjectivitat zdruck fhrt. 
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it is the object—an object in which all the determinations come to- 
gether. This oneness is herewith the absolute and entire truth, the 
idea self-thinking itself, and indeed here as thinking, as logical idea.” ' 
Hecew’s Werke, Band. V1., 8. 385, 408. 


Having thus received floods of light on the notion of an 
idea, from the luminous pages of Hegel, let us proceed to 
enlighten ourselves with one or two more of his instructive defi- 
nitions. We will select the definitions of those two most im- 
portant terms in philosophical discussion, to wit, ‘‘ Something ” 
(Etwas) and “ Nothing” (Nichts). 


Hegel's definition of “ Something.” 

“The something is the first negation of the negation, as simple 
existing reference to itself. Existence, life, thought, etc., determines 
itself essentially to the existing, the living, the thinking (Me), etc. 
This determination is of the highest importance, in order not to re- 
main standing by existence, life, thought, etc.—also not by the Deity 
(instead of God) as generalities. Something avails to the represen- 
‘tation with right as a real.” # 


There is very much more of it, but this may suffice as a 
specimen. 
Hegel’s definition of “ Nothing.” 


“ Nothing, the pure nothing ; it is simple likeness with itself, per- 
fect emptiness, destitution of determination and contents ; undistine- 


! Die Idee ist das Wahre an und ftir sich, die absolute Einheit des Be- 
griffs und der Objectivitat. Ihr ideeller Inhalt ist kein anderer als der Begriff 
in seinen Bestimmungen ; ihr reeller Inhalt ist nur seine Darstellung, die er 
sich in der Form dusserlichen Daseyns giebt und diese Gestalt in siene Idealitat 
eingeschlossen, in seiner Macht, so sich in ihr erhalt.” 


Die absolute Idee. 


Die Idee als Einheit der subjectiven und der objectiven Idee ist der Begriff 
. der Idee, der die Idee als solche der gegenstand, dem das Object sie ist ; ein 
Object, in welchem alle Bestimmungen zusammengegende sind. Diese Einheit 
ist hiermit die absolute und alle Wahrheit, die sich selbst denkende Idee, und 
zwar hier als denkende, als logische Idee. 

® Das Etwas ist die erste Negation der Negation, als einfache gues Be- 
ziehung aufsich. Daseyn, Leben, Denken, u. s. f. bestimmt sich wesentlich zum 
Daseyende, Lebendigen, Denkenden (Ich),u.s. f. Diese bestimmung ist von 
der héchsten Wichtigkeit, um nicht bey dem Daseyn, Leben, Denken, u. s. f. 
auch nicht bey dem Gottheit (statt Gottes) als Allgemeinheiten stehen zu 
bleiben. Etwas gilt der Vorstellung mit Recht als ein Reeles. . 
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tiveness in itself.” '—Herae.’s Wissenschaft der Logik, Th. I. 8. 120- 
28. Berlin, 1833. 


If a man, after reading these definitions, cannot be said 
to know something, it is very certain that he must have ac- 
quired a very graphic idea of nothing. It is but a small 
part of the definitions that we have been able to give ; for the 
definition and description of something occupy two and a halt 
closely printed octavo pages ; and then as many more pages 
are occupied on something and another (etwas und ein 
anderes) ; and on nothing the distinguished author is almost 
equally copious. 

Having thus examined some of the parts, shall we now 
endeavor to get a representation of the system as a whole? 

In this rather unpromising task we shall avail ourselves, 
so far as possible, of the assistance of the philosopher himself. 
In his Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences, from which 
we have already quoted, he professes to avoid, as far as pos- 
sible, abstract terms, and to bring the ideas as near as possible 
to the common understanding. Inthe Conversations-Lexikon 
der neuesten Zeit und Literatur, Leipzig, 1833, Th. II., S. 
380-83, there is an analysis of the whole system formed from 
the Encyclopedia, from which we shall translate as near as 
possible ad verbum, for as to a translation ad sensum we must 
confess it lies quite beyond our power. The analysis thus 
formed may safely be taken, if not for the system itself, at 
least for an accurate likeness of it, yea, a Daguerreotype 
likeness, though, perhaps, like other Daguerreotypes, the fea- 
tures may not appear very distinct, unless the picture be held 
in precisely the right light. 


Analysis of Hegel's Philosophy. 


Philosophy is divided into three parts. 1. Logic, the 
seience of the idea in and of itself (an und fiir sich). 2. 


1 Nichts, das reine Nichts; es ist einfache Gleichheit mit sich selbst, voll- 
kommene Leerheit, Bestimmungs- und Inhaltslosigheit ; Ununterschiedenheit 
in ihm selbst. 
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Natural Philosophy, as the science of the idea in its other-to- 
be (ihren Andersseyn) ; and 3. The philosophy of the spirit 
(Geist), as of the idea which returns back into itself out of its 
other-to-be. Logic is here enriched with a special fore-no- 
tion, which treats of the different positions of the thought to 
the objectivity. ‘The essence of nature is the idea in the form 
of the other-to-be, or the outwardness. ‘Thereby the notions- 
determinate acquire the appearance of an indifferent sub- 
sistency and of the individualizing towards each other. Na- 
ture shows in its there-to-be (Daseyn) no freedom, but 
necessity and accidentness. Nature indeed in itself, in the 
idea, is divine ; but as it is, its to-be (Seyn) corresponds not 
to its notion ; it is rather the unexplained contradiction. Man 
may well admire in it the wisdom of God ; but every concep- 
tion of the spirit, the simplest of its imaginings, the play of its 
most accidental humors, every word, is a more excellent 
knowledge-ground for the existence of God, than any one 
single nature-subject. And though the spiritual accident 
ness, the will-choice, goes on even to wickedness, yet this 
itself is an infinitely higher thing than the regular behaviour 
of the stars, or than the innocence of the plants. Nature 
is to be regarded as a system of gradations, of which one 
necessarily proceeds out of the other, but not so that it is 
naturally begotten out of it, but in the inner idea making out 
the ground of the nature. The immediate concrete is a rich- 
ness of attributes, which are out of each other, and more or 
less indifferent toward each other, toward which even on 
that account the simple for itself existing subjectivity is like- 
wise indifferent, and leaves them to external, consequently to 
accidental determinations. This is the weakness of nature, 
not to remain true to its notions-determinate, and according 
to them to determine and preserve its structures (Gebilde). 
The idea of nature is: I. In the determination of the out- 
of-each-other (Aussereinander), the infinite individualizing, 
out of which the unity of the form, and therefore as an ideal, 
is only sought—Mechanics : thereto belong space and time, 
matter and motion. II. In the determination of the special- 
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ness, so that the form-determinations are realized, or the 
reality is set with immanent definiteness and existent differ- 
ence, or reflections-relation, whose in-itself-to-be (Insichseyn) 
is the individuality—Physics: thereto belong, (a) the free 
physical bodies, light—the bodies of the opposition, sun, 
planet, moon, comet. (b) The elements. In these moments 
(motive-powers) consists the general individuality. The phy- 
sique of the special individuality embraces weight, cohesion, 
sound, warmth ; and finally the physique of the total individu- 
ality contains the form, the specializing of the individual 
body, and the chemical process. III. In the determination 
of the subjectivity, in which the real distinctions of the 
form are brought back even to the ideal oneness, which itself 
is formed to itself and for itself{—Organics: thereto belong, 
(a) the geological nature ; (4) the vegetable nature ; (c) the 
animal organism. 

The third part of philosophy is the philosophy of the 
spirit. The spirit has for us nature for its presupposition, 
whose truth, and therewith whose absolute First, it is. In this 
truth nature has disappeared, and the spirit has given itself up 
as the idea attained to its for-itself-to-be (Fursichseyn), whose 
object even so well as the subject is the notion. The essence 
of the spirit is on this account formally freedom, according to 
which it can abstract itself from its own externalness, its there- 
to-be (Daseyn), and generally makes itself to a particular. 
Therefore its determinateness is manifestation.. It sets nature 
as its world. The absolute is the spirit, this is the highest defi- 
nition of the absolute. In its development the spirit is: I. Sub- 
jective spirit. This is, (A) immediate, soul or nature spirit, 
the subject of anthropology. Here the talk is of the relation 
between soul and body, of the natural qualities of the soul, of 
the temperament-diversities, periods of life, sensibilities, dream- 
ing, and animal magnetism, as also of self-feeling and habit. 
(B) For itself, yet as identical reflection in itself, consciousness, 
the subject of phenomenology of the spirit. (C) The spirit de- 
termining itself in itself, as subject for itself, the subject of 
psychology. The forth-stepping of the spirit is development ; 
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and so it is, (a) theoretical spirit, that is reason for itself to 
be, as intelligence to know that it is reason. The so-called 
powers or faculties of the spirit are mere determinations of re- 
flection, whereby the spirit is made to an aggregate nature, a 
strong-jointed, mechanical collection. Feeling is the lowest 
form of the spirit, the merely subjective, the renouncing of 
the nature and the notion of the thing. From feeling arise 
the activities of the spirit in the following order: intuition, 
conception, recollection, imagination, memory, thought. 
Thought is the thing, simple identity of the subject and ob- 
ject. What is thought, is; and what is, is only in so far as it 
is thought. Thought as this free generality is understanding, 
judgment, and reason ; and in so far as it is in respect to its 
contents free, the will. At first this practical spirit shows it- 
self in the feeling of the right, the moral, etc. But the fur- 
ther delivery is the reasonable therein to be comprehended in 
the form of the reasonableness. The evil which enters in this 
place is the incommensuratencss of the be to the should. 
The treating of the desires, inclinations and passions, accord- 
ing to their true moral import, is the doctrine of duties. 
II. Objective spirit. This is the oneness of the theoretical 
and practical, the free-will, which thinks itself, and is intelli- 
gence. ‘This reality, as the being of the free-will, is, (A) the 
right ; (B) the morality ; (C) the decency. The decency is 
the perfection of the objective spirit, and the truth of the 
objective and subjective spirit itself. The free substance has 
in it as the spirit of a people reality. Thereto belong the 
family life, civil society, the state, which by its history goes 
over into the world’s history. Hereby the spirit becomes the 
world-spirit. The spirit of every one single people is destined 
only to fill out one degree in the development of the same, 
and to perfect one commission of the whole deed. ILI. The 
absolute spirit. ‘The absolute spirit is the eternally in itself 
being, and in itself returning and back-turning identity, the 
one and general substance as spiritual, the knowing of the ab- 
solute idea. The development-steps of the same are, (a) 
art; () revealed religion ;’(c) philosophy. Thisis the high- 
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est step of consciousness, which is not merely the oneness of 
art and religion, but it even elevates them to the self-con- 
scious thought. 

The notion of philosophy is the self-thinking idea, the 
knowing truth, the logical with the signification that it is the 
generalness, in the concrete contents as in its reality, so that 
science in this way goes back in its beginning, and the logical 
is become its result. 


Such is the outline of this famous theory as derived from 
the author himself, and “divested (so it is said) of technical 
phraseology, and the ideas brought as near as possible to the 
common understanding.” If this be “as near as possible,” 
then certainly “as near as possible” is a long way off. Let 
noone say I have caricatured the system. I have simply 
translated the German account of it in the clearest and most 
definite terms I can find in the English language. These 
terms probably may have a technical meaning unknown to the 
uninitiated. In wading through the works of Hegel, (if my 
recollection serves me there are some twenty-five or thirty 
octavo volumes of them,) it seems now and.then as if I could 
catch a “bit of a glimmer ;” but my most honest and stren- 
uous endeavors have seldom been rewarded with a single defi- 
nite idea, and I am often inclined to say of his philosophy 
what a Yankee lawyer once said of the argument of his oppo- 
nent: it is all an empty meal-bag ; it can’t stan’ up. Yet 
when I see such men as Marheinecke and Goerchel professing 
to understand and admire and follow it as the only true phi- 
losophy, such men as Hengstenberg and Doerner professing 
to understand and abhor it as the concentration of atheism 
and falsehood, and even such a man as Tholuck balancing 
and half inclined to believe and yet doubting whether it be 
safe ; when I consider that it has almost boundless sway: over 
the most intellectual nation in the world, I cannot, without 
some difficulty, bring myself to believe that it is all unmeaning 
jargon. It is one of Hegel’s maxims, “ was wirklich ist, ist 
verniinftig”’—whatever really %s,is reasonable ; and on this 
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principle Hegel’s philosophical theory may perhaps be pro- 
nounced @ reasonable one. It is the theory of Strauss and 
Bruno Bauer and the other most powerful opponents of the 
Bible and of the very idea of a supernatural revelation ; and it 
is also the theory of Goerchel, an eminent civilian and warm- 
hearted Christian, and of Marheinecke, one of the most distin- 
guished of the German theologians and ecclesiastical historians, 
and a very orthodox Lutheran. 

I became personally acquainted with Marheinecke and 
exceedingly interested in him. He is a fine, stately old gen- 
tleman, and in his bearing and manners altogether kingly. He 
is certainly a man of great talent and varied learning, and 
capable of thinking and speaking with the utmost clearness 
and precision. His history of the German Reformation, and 
his historical development of the Roman Catholic faith in his 
Symbolik, are among the best specimens of a clear historic 
style that can be found, and remind one, more than almost any 
other modern works, of the terseness and energy of Tacitus. 
His sermons, too, many of them, are models of perspicuous, 
concise, energetic declamation ; and it is eulogy enough to 
say that he occupies without disadvantage the pulpit which 
once was Schleiermacher’s. 

Marheinecke has written a system of theology on the prin- 
ciples of the Hegelian philosophy, and as an illustration of 
what this philosophy can do for theology, I will cite the defi- 
nition of conversion which is given in the second edition of the 
work alluded to: 


“In effectual calling the divine and human spirit are still in the 
abstract distinction ; it is still the one-sided divine activity in distinc- 
tion from the human, and this is therein so good as not at all fixed. 
The notion and the necessity of the notion of effectual calling is the 
truth that the initiative to all following steps and operations of grace 
is this itself, or that God as spirit is the operating principle itself, the 
man on his side throughout can contribute nothing thereto. But 
since this grace itself would not be what it is, if it were altogether 
without consequences and effects, so it has in this its inward self-de- 
termination likewise the necessary movement out of the abstraction 
into the reality, and is not only the effectual calling, but also the 
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effecting of that whereto it calls, and as such the divine conversion of 
the man.” Ezek. 18: 23, 28, 33: 11, 14. Mal. 3: 7. 1 Pet. 2: 25.'— 
(Die Grundlehren der christlichen Dogmatik als Wissenschaft. 
Zweite, voellig neu ausgearbeitete Auflage. Berlin, 1827. S. 288-9.) 


The whole work is equally lucid, and equally well fortified 
by Scripture authority. 

Inasmuch as Bruno Bauer, Strauss, and others, have made 
use of the Hegelian philosophy to demolish the authority of 
the Christian revelation, Marheinecke felt himself bound to 
use the same philosophy to defend it; but after the learned 
theologian had delivered his lectures on this subject, the king 
of Prussia, regarding Marheinecke’s defence as even more 
dangerous than Bauer’s attack, prohibited their publication. 
What there was to alarm his Majesty I cannot tell, for J 
should as soon think of being alarmed at seeing boys blowing 
smoke at each other through a gun-barrel. 


Schelling has the honor of being both the master and the 
successor of Hegel. While Hegel lived, Schelling saw his 
own system almost universally superseded by that of his 
pupil, without offering any resistance ; and it was not till 
Hegel had been three years dead, that Schelling, after twenty- 
four years’ silence, began to write again, and in a new style, 
in 1834. In 1840 he was called by the king of Prussia from 
Munich to Berlin, for the express purpose of counteracting the 
influence of Hegelianism by means of his new system, the 


1 Von der Bekehrung—In der Berufung ist der géttliche und menschliche 
Geist noch im abstracten Unterschiede ; sie ist die noch einseitige, géttliche 
Thatigkeit im Unterschiede von der menschlichen, und diese ist darin so gut, 
wie noch gar nicht gesetzt. Der Begriff und die Nothwendigkeit des Begriffs 
der Berufung ist die Wahrheit, dass die Initiative zu allen folgenden Schritten 
und Wirkungen der Gnade diese selbst oder Gott als Giest das bewirkende 
Prinzip selber sey, der Mensch dazu von seiner Seite durehaus nichts beitragen 
kénne. Aber indem diese Gnade selber nicht ware, was sie ist, wenn sie ganz 
erfolg- und wirkungslos ware, so hat sie in dieser ihrer innern selbstbestim- 
mung zugleich die nothwendige Bewegung aus der Abstraction in die Wirk- 
lichkeit, und ist nicht nur Berufang, sondern auch Bewirkung dessen, wozu sie 
beruft, und alssolche die géttliche Bekehrung des Menschen. Ezek. 18 : 23, 28. 
33: 11, 14. Mal. 3: 7. 1 Pet. 2: 25. 
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product of his old age. This new system he calls the “ posi- 
tive philosophy of revelation” —the “historical philosophy ” 
—the “system of freedom,” etc. According to Schelling, 
Hegel’s system is: ‘Der Immanenz der Dinge in Gott”— 
the inabiding of things in God, which is pantheism ; whilst 
his own new system is “‘ Das Werden der Dinge aus Gott” — 
the growing of things out of God, which is theism, and the 
Bible doctrine. But as the great master and oracle of both is 
Spinoza, it is difficult to say which is the most pantheistic. 
The great problem with them all is the “ freedom of the will,” 
or the “ moral freedom of man ;’’ and all the light they have 
thrown upon the subject has thus far, as it seems to me, served 
only to make the darkness more visible. In this conclusion I 
am sustained by some of the clearest and most acute minds in 
Germany itself, as for example by old Dr. Paulus of Heidelberg. 
In many respects Paulus is among the most remarkable of the 
literary:men of Germany. Some forty or fifty years ago, he 
was the leading, commanding spirit of German rationalism, 
and now, though verging toward ninety, (he was born in 
1761,) he has fire, spirit, and energy enough to furnish half a 
dozen ordinary young men. I had a long conversation with 
him, and never was I more intensely interested. There he 
was, a little skeleton of an old man, reclining on cushions 
amid a confused heap of old books and dusty manuscripts, with 
a tall, black velvet cap, and under it a withered pale face, 
from the middle of which apparently (such was the height of 
forehead) sparkled two of the sharpest black eyes, shining 
like diamonds in the dark ; and in the eagerness of conversa- 
tion he would throw out his long, choppy forefinger, and ever 
and anon strike it to his head, where it would just bury itself 
and almost go out of sight among the remarkable phrenological 
protuberances of his brow. Altogether it was a most exciting 
scene ; and I could not but think that is the way Faust must 
have appeared in some of his violent theological altercations 
with Mephistopheles. Paulus has a wonderfully clear, pene- 
trating, driving sort of mind ; and his deliberate judgments on 
such a subject as the Teutonic metaphysics, are as valuable 
as those of any other man living. 
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In 1835, the year before I saw him, this clear-headed, 
sharp-sighted, sarcastic old man published what he called 
‘“‘Entdeckungen iiber den Entdeckungen der neuesten Phi- 
losophie”—Discoveries respecting the discoveries of the 
most recent philosophy—in which he affirmed that he had dis- 
covered those boasted discoveries to be just nothing at all. 
Schelling seemed to stand in dread of such attacks as these, 
and was very careful not to publish any full development of 
his new views. Paulus, after waiting long in vain for Schel- 
ling to come out on his own responsibility, in the winter of 
1841-42, sent a student to Berlin to take full notes of Schel- 
ling’s course of lectures, ‘These he afterwards published, 
with short biting notes in his own peculiar style, under the 
title: “ The Revelation-philosophy at length revealed.” The 
full German title is so characteristic and instructive, that it is 
too good to be lost, and we accordingly insert it at length: 


“ Die endlich offenbar gewordene positive Philosophie der Offen- 
barung, eder Entstehungs-Geschichte, wortlicher Text, Beurtheilung 
und Berichtigung der von Schellingischen Entdeckungen aber Philo- 
sophie tiberhaupt, Mythologie und Offenbarung des dogmatischen 
Christenthums in Berliner Winterkursus von 1841-42. Der allge- 
meine Prifung vorgelegt von Dr. Heinrich Eberhardt Gottlob Pau- 
lus.” 


With this publication Schelling was most excessively an- 
noyed, and instead of answering it, he prosecuted the author, 
the publisher, and the student who took the notes ; but all 
his law-suits went against him. In 1801 Schelling had de- 
clared that “he saw himself impelled, by the condition of 
science, to spread before the public the system itself which 
lies at the foundation of his representations of natural and 
transcendental philosophy, (and which he, in order always to 
understand his own position, had hitherto kept to himself 
alone,) as the philosophy which he had the boldness to affirm 
to be the only one.” Dr. Paulus, it seems, had been waiting 
forty years for this wonderful philosophy to be ushered 
into the world by its proper parent; and waiting so Jong in 
vain, and becoming almost completely discouraged, in order 
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that the world might not entirely lose the benefit of so im- 
portant a scheme, he undertook to smuggle it into the public 
view in the way which has been already indicated. 


It is these speculations, such as they are, which the Ger- 
man philosophy has substituted for the Bible. All authority 
of revelation being discarded, the human mind there is like a 
man wandering in a prairie ; there is on every side a bound- 
less prospect ; there is neither pathway nor guide; there is 
in every direction the same profusion of plants and flowers, 
without any diversities sufficient to mark his progress ; and the 
proud wanderer, disdaining to turn his eyes toward the lumi- 
naries of heaven which might direct him, pushes onward and 
onward with laborious diligence, and applauds himself for his 
rapid progress, when he is only returning again and again 
upon his own track without knowing it. Just so it will be 
here, if the guidance of revelation be abandoned for the bril- 
liant mazes of transcendentalism, to which, it must be con- 
fessed, there is now a strong tendency. But some boast of 
the independence of the human mind, and rejoice in these 
developments as proofs of its exercising that independence. 
The human mind is not independent, and independent it can- 
not be. It was created limited, and of course dependent. It 
feels its own dependence in its inmost heart. From the very 
necessity of its nature, it must have some God to worship, 
some authority to lean upon. In Germany, where the autho- 
rity of revelation has been so generally rejected, the mind has 
no more independence than it has here, where the authority 
of revelation is still so generally respected. As the ancient 
Egyptians in their wisdom despised the God of the Hebrews, 
and worshipped crocodiles and calves, so literary Germany 
in her pride has despised Jesus Christ, and worshipped her 
Hegels and her Goethes, both, as the Apostle Paul expresses 
it, receiving within themselves that recompense of their errors 
that was meet. 

God, who created the soul and knows its wants, has given 
his holy Word, the Bible, as authority in all questions of re 
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ligion, and whosoever rejects this authority, wars against his 
own soul, and sooner or later will be compelled, if he persist 
in this rejection, to sink down on some other and far inferior 
authority, from a God toa reptile. Are not the “ montes par- 
turientes,” and the “ridiculus mus” of the Teutonic Phi- 
losophy sufficient to warn us against rejecting the good old 
Bible of our forefathers, and accepting transcendentalism in its 
stead ? 

I believe there are truths in philosophy altogether beyond 
what Locke or his disciples have developed, and every honest 
well directed attempt to ascertain these deeper truths I would 
welcome and honor. 

But these depths are not to be discovered and sounded by 
casting aside the chart and plummet of divine revelation, and 
trusting the unaided efforts of the human mind. It is to be 
done only by a deeper study of the Word of God and the 
Book of Nature, a more laborious comparison of one with the 
other, a more patient, intense, earnest searching out of the 
analogies between them; a work only just commenced by 
Butler, but which no man has since completed or even carried 
much beyond the rude though noble beginnings, which that 
master spirit has left behind him. 

Think over again the systems of philosophy which have 
now been exhibited, and which are the foundation of all the 
unbiblical philosophies of our times, and see whether there 
really is any thing in them worthy of your confidence ; any 
thing to justify your forsaking the Bible and going after them. 
Are they adapted to the wants of human nature? Are they 
fitted to exert an influence for good over man? Can they 
control the wicked? Can they comfort the sad? Oh! this 
is not forsaking the sun for the flame of a taper, it is rejecting 
the light of the imperishable heavens for the glow of a rotten 
tree. It is at best but a magic lantern, either entirely dark or 
producing only phantasmagoria by its feeble light. 

But one extreme usually begets another and its opposite, 
and the folly of rejecting the authority of Scripture is now 
equailed by the opposite folly of encumbering this authority 
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with ecclesiastical traditions, and a pretended inherent church 
power derived through an external organization, and not at 
all dependent on or productive of spiritual communion with 
God, a moral sympathy between the soul and its Maker. 
Transcendentalism and ecclesiasticism both put man in the 
place of God, but transcendentalism still has this advantage, 
that it compels the would-be God-man to prove his divinity 
by the power of his intellect, by the exertions of his soul ; 
while ecclesiasticism pretends to give man his divine power, 
by the performance of certain trivial, external acts, which 
might just as well be done by a piece of clockwork, or by a 
steam engine of a one-mouse power, as by aman. We can- 
not go back to the infancy of the world or to the middle ages 
to get rid of the evils of the present; we must go forward. 
Society will not retrograde, it must advance. What man in 
his senses will now prefer a pyramid to a railroad, a cathe- 
dral to a Croton aqueduct! Will it be said that the pyramid 
and the cathedral embody a great idea? So does also the 
railroad, and that too a very active and useful idea. Say not 
thou what is the cause that the former days were better than 
these, for thou dost not inquire wisely concerning this. God 
is in heaven and man on earth, and the truths of the Bible, 
believed and obeyed, felt and practised, are the connecting 
medium between God and man, and not the external rite— 
the visible church organization. These are but the necessi- 
ties of earthliness—the body and not the soul—which, so far 
from conferring spiritual good of themselves when the soul has 
departed, are corrupting, offensive, nauseating ; disgusting to 
intelligent men, and an abomination in the sight of God. 

But the follies of transcendentalism and the fooleries of 
ecclesiasticism are usually the resort of idle minds, which 
have nothing else to employ themselves upon ; or of despond- 
ing, timid minds, which can trust neither in’ themselves nor in 
God. ‘ 

We in this country have so much to excite us, and so 
much to do, that we have no right to be either idle or timid, 
no excuse for becoming either transcendentalists or monks. 
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Here is an empire to be reared under auspices more favorable 
than have ever attended the rearing of an empire before ; here 
the whole commonwealth is free as no commonwealth ever 
was free before; here all nations flow together as nations 
never flowed together before ; here every individual mind has 
full opportunity for self-development as individual mind has 
never had opportunity before ; here the religion of the bible 
has a fair unencumbered field for the full manifestation of its 
power such as it has never had before. All depends on what 
is now done. This is the crisis. The prize is put into our 
hands, and here is employment enough to use up all our super- 
fluous activity, without chasing after the hallucinations of a 
Hegel or of an Ignatius Loyola, or of any of the brood of 
Ignatiuncula, his feeble imitators, with which even Protest- 
antism now abounds. We have enough to do for a long time 
to come within the limits of revelation, and where revelation 
can help us, before we get beyond it into transcendentalism or 
ecclesiasticism ; and if we are wise men, if we are benevolent 
men, let us do with our might what our hands find to do, or 
very soon it will be forever too late. 

And what do we want for our country, and especially for 
the West? and toward what point should our labors be 
directed ? 

For one who has been brought up amid New England 
institutions, who has witnessed the influence of these institu- 
tions on the great mass of the people, and has contrasted the 
New Englanders in respect to intelligence, activity, thrift, and 
prevalent morality, with the inhabitants of other lands, there 
can be but one answer to this question. We want for the 
West a more extensive and permanent establishment of New 
England institutions, a larger infusion of the New England 
spirit, than is now to be found there ; and toward this point 
ought the most strenuous efforts of New England men to be 
directed. , 

It is a fact universally acknowledged by the political 
philosophers of the old world, a fact well known among the 
intelligent statesmen of our own land, that most of that which 
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is peculiar in our national development, which characterizes 
our institutions, political, educational, and religious, is mainly 
of New England origin and growth. ‘The present tendencies 
of civilization throughout the world, the tendency to the 
equalization of rights, to the elevation and the comfort of the 
many, tothe annihilation of privileged orders, to universal edu- 
cation, to religious liberty, to a free press and an open Bible, 
owe, if not their origin, at least their most fresh and healthful 
growth, to the fathers of New England. These are now the 
prevailing tendencies of civilization throughout the world ; and 
in our Western country, had there been no large foreign immi- 
gration, this tendency would have been at the present moment 
the prevailing and unrivalled one. But foreign immigration 
has brought in the opposite pole of civilization, the civilization 
of Rome, which is, in all points, the antipode of the civiliza- 
tion of New England. Weakened and discouraged in Europe, 
it acquires fresh strength and boldness in the new and fertile 
districts of the Western States ; and the intention of the French 
government, centuries ago, to command that whole Western 
valley, by a chain of forts from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
great lakes, was not a whit more manifest than is the present 
design of the powers of Rome to command the same region 
by a chain of ecclesiastical and educational establishments, 
permanently located, richly endowed, and strongly manned. 
Very well. We give them full liberty to build their churches 
and their schools, to preach, and print, and publish, to their 
heart’s content; and while they use only fair and honorable 
means we object not to their efforts; in this, giving a most 
striking illustration of the difference between their civilization 
and ours, for, wherever they have the power, they prohibit 
all rivalry ; a church or a school or book opposed to them is 
crushed as if it were a poisonous viper in their path; and 
good old Pope Gregory, while he avails himself of the univer- 
sal liberty here enjoyed to plant his religion in every nook and 
corner of our land, and calls us bigoted because we choose to 
have our own Bible read by our own children in our own 
schools, so far from reciprocating our liberality, is beyond 
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measure indignant, because some American citizens have had 
the audacity ta send a few books and tracts into Italy; and 
he sends his bull to tear away every copy of the Bible in the 
vulgar tongue that may be found in the hands of any Catholic 
in the United States.‘ Behold the difference, and take your 
choice. Ifthe people of the United States, after so long an 
experiment, are tired of intellectual, civil, and ecclesiastical 
freedom, and desire again to put themselves under the control 
of an absolute and infallible master ; if they grow weary of 
the civilization of New England, and Scotland, and Northern 
Europe, and sigh for the beauties of the civilization of Austria 
and Mexico and Italy, I see not why I am_ particularly 
interested to make any strenuous opposition to the change. But 
if there be any thing valuable in the principles for which our 
forefathers suffered so much ; if the very idea of individual 
responsibility in religion and political equality in the state be 
not the figment of a mischievous imagination ; if it be a privi- 
lege to speak and write, to print and read, and have a free 
intercourse of thought and views ; if all that has been called 
progress for the last three hundred years be not absolute retro- 
gradation instead of progress; then must Protestantism be 
awake, and the Eastern States arouse themselves, or the whole 
Western country will slip away from their control. And who- 
ever controls the civilization of the Western States, sways the 
destinies of this country ; and whoever holds the United States, 
has eventually the controlling influence over the civilized 
world. 

This is not a conflict of physical power, and its resources 
are not forts and arsenals. It is a conflict of mind, of opinion, 
and its resources are permanent religious and educational in- 
stitutions. Without these all other efforts are transient and 
evanescent; and in such a contest as this we cannot afford to 
waste our strength. 

As Rome makes permanent establishments with regular 
plan, in reference to an influence over the whole region, so 
we must do the same; as Rome throws herself back on the 
resources of older states, and draws her supplies from Austria 
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and France, so we must throw ourselves back on the resources 
of those who sympathize with us, and draw our supplies from 
New England and the Atlantic States. 

The wealth of the Western States is, as yet, mainly pro- 
spective, and their literary and religious institutions must, to a 
great extent, be supplied with men and money from older 
communities. 

Let none be backward to aid where aid is so much needed, 
where such tremendous consequences are depending. As the 
East values her own safety, let her take care of the West ; 
for the Roman Catholic Bishop expressed a thrilling truth 
when he said: “ Give us the West, and we will soon take 
care of the East.” 


ARTICLE V. 


AN EXAMINATION OF JOSHUA 10: 12-15. 


By Rev. T. M. Horxins, Pastor of the Presbyterian Church, Westfield, N. Y. 


In the Biblical Repository for October, 1833, an article 
will be found “ on the standing still of the Sun and Moon, at 
the command of Joshua,” supposed by the editor to have 
come from the pen of Prof. liengstenberg, of Berlin, which 
takes the ground, that the above passage is only a quotation 
from a book, or a volume of poems, therein cited; and that 
consequently the so-called miracle of arresting the sun and 
moon never took place. The author, whoever he may have 
been, expresses the wish, at the close of his essay, that what 
he had done might lead others to a deeper investigation of 
the subject ; and, if his views were wrong, correct them ; if 
right, confirm and develope them. Whether the following 
article shall do either of these, is left for others to determine. 
No one, we think, can read that article, which, in a certain 
sense, originated this, without feeling that it is too short, and 
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that it leaves in an unfinished state a subject of vast import- 
ance, the investigation of which had been happily commenced. 
This was the feeling in our mind when we read it ten years ago, 
and it has remained unchanged in this respect ever since. 

The ground which we have taken, and that which we 
shall endeavor to sustain, is, that Joshua 10: 12—15, is an ex- 
tract, or a quotation, from a work to which it refers; and that, 
consequently, it forms no part whatever of the Sacred Record. 
The main point in which we shall differ from the writer re- 
ferred to above, will be, in supposing that the passage under 
consideration found its way into the text, at a period much 
later than that which is fixed upon by the learned Professor, 
hundreds of years after the occurrence of the events recorded 
in the context. This, of course, denies that any miracle like 
that of stopping the sun and moon, as represented in the ex- 
tract, ever occurred. 

The passage reads as follows: “Then spake Joshua to 
the Lord, in the day when the Lord delivered up the Amor- 
ites before the children of Israel, and he said in the sight of 
Israel, Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon; and thou Moon, 
in,the valley of Ajalon. And the sun stood still, and the 
moon stayed, until the people had avenged themselves upon 
their enemies. Is not this written in the book of Jasher? So 
the sun stood still in the midst of heaven, and hasted not to 
go down about a whole day. And there was no day like 
that before it or after it, that the Lord hearkened to the voice 
of aman. For the Lord fought for Israel. And Joshua re- 
‘turned, and all Israel with him, unto the camp to Gilgal.”— 
Joshua 10: 12-15. 

‘The following, therefore, is the only question with which 
we are concerned: Is this passage any part of the Sacred 
‘Record? Is it written by him who wrote the book of Joshua ? 
Or is it a paragraph introduced by some one who, perhaps, 
was engaged in transcribing the sacred writings ; who, having 
a copy of the took of Jasher before him, and recollecting the 
manner in which the writer of that book notices the victories 
‘of Joshua, saw fit to insert it in the words of the author, taking 
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special care to inform the reader where he obtained it, and 
where it might be found? We think, as we have already in- 
timated, that it is the latter. But if the former—if the pas- 
sage be truly a part of those writings which compose the book 
of Joshua, and which record the wonderful success that at- 
tended the arms of Israel, when God wrought with them to 
empty the land of their enemies, and to establish them in it, 
then do we most cheerfully receive it as the word of God, and 
verily believe that ‘“ the sun and moon stood still at the com- 
mand of Joshua, and hasted not to go down about a whole 
day.” 

Before we present the argument, however, in favor of our 
position, we shall take the liberty to introduce some 


Preliminary Remarks. 


The passage under consideration has evidently been re- 
garded with very great interest, both by the friends and the 
enemies of revelation. ‘The frequency with which this pas- 
sage has been brought forward to disprove the authenticity of 
the whole Bible, has led the friends of revelation, perhaps, to 
be more determined in their defence of it than they otherwise 
would have been. ‘They have seemed to act under the im- 
pression, that to give it up was virtually to surrender the truth 
of the Scriptures. There can be no doubt, we think, that 
1 John 5: 7, and part of 8, has been defended in this way, 
until, by the great majority of those who receive the Bible as 
the word of God, it has come to be regarded as genuine. And 
yet, the proofs against that passage amount almost to a de- 
monstration. The same may be said of Ecclesiastes 12: 8-14, 
and of some others. The object in endeavoring to retain 
these passages cannot have been exclusively, or even princi- 
pally, the doctrines which they are thought to contain ; for, 
so far as these passages seem capable of being understood, 
they declare no other doctrines than those which are abun- 
dantly sustained by other passages of Scripture, whose genu- 
ineness has never been attacked by any who would not attack 
the whole Bible. : : 
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The doctrine of the Trinity is undeniably in the word of 
God, whatever becomes of 1 John 5: 7,8; and that of a 
future state of retribution can be found there, without a refer- 
ence to the dubious verses in Ecclesiastes ; especially verses 
1t and 12, which seem wholly without meaning. It is evi- 
dent that the cause of truth needs no false supports. We 
ought, perhaps, to say with Dr. Chalmers, it can have none ; 
for, if we introduce into the foundation of a superstructure any 
material which is not substantial, any thing which contains in 
itself the elements of decay, we virtually endanger the whole 
fabric ; because when that which was true and of perma- 
nent value comes to receive the additional weight, which for 
a time rests securely on the false, but which, by reason of the 
decay, has been thrown upon the good, it is crushed beneath 
it, as if it were itself spurious like the other, and the fabric 
perishes. Werender, therefore, very dubious service to reve- 
lation, when we persist in defending and retaining that which 
we ought at once to give up. We dv not intend to be under- 
stood as saying, or even admitting, that we are to surrender a 
passage merely because unbelief or temerity has attacked it; 
but only that we are not to depend on those passages which, 
to say the least, are somewhat doubtful ; since we may thus 
be understood as risking the defence of our whole cause upon 
them. 

These remarks apply with great force to the passage under 
consideration. We need it not in support of the doctrine of 
a particular, overruling, and special Providence. We can 
show without difficulty, that he sustained the prophets and 
apostles, by giving them power to perform those works which 
no other men could ; and which were, perhaps, the best cre- 
dentials that the nature of the case admitted in favor of the 
truth of their message. There is enough of clear and indis- 
putable Scripture in support of this, without the so-called 
miracle of arresting the sun and moon. 

But it is distinctly admitted, that this consideration should 
not influence us to reject the passage in Joshua. It may be 
frue. ‘The thing which it asserts is not more difficult for a 
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wonder-working God than any of the well attested miracles 
that he wrought. The plagues of Egypt, the passage of the 
Red Sea, the giving of the Law, the supplying of his people 
with bread from heaven, or avy of the miracles recorded in 
the New Testament, are as marked exhibitions of Divine 
power, as the stopping of the sun and moon. And even if 
it were not so; if the miracle we are considering were one 
that evidently demanded a much greater effort, in our esti- 
mation, on the part of God, we ought not to be influenced by 
this consideration, in making up our mind as to whether we 
should believe or not. How can we determine the compara- 
tive degree of power which the Almighty must put forth in 
any given case?) How can men say which is the greater or 
the less work for Him to perform, “who giveth no account 
of any of his matters,” and ‘who worketh all things after 
the counsel of his own will’? No matter how great the 
miracle, no matter how stupendous the work, if indeed it is 
what God has wrought, and he has caused a record to be 
made of it, we are to receive it. But the question before us 
is, Did he perform it? Did he, in answer to the request of 
Joshua, cause the sun and moon to stand still, that his peo- 
ple might avenge themselves of their enemies? This is the 
whole question which concerns us. It will not be regarded, we 
believe, as irrelevant or improper for us, in this place, to re- 
mark, that no one who has attempted to explain this passage, 
or who has adventured a theory in regard to it, seems satisfied 
with his own work when executed. He turns away with 
evident discomfort, as if to say, ‘‘ There, I have given the best 
account of it in my power, and I hope you will be satisfied 
with it.” Even the enemies of revelation, as they have at- 
tacked it, with a view to destroy the argument from miracles, 
seem not to regard themselves as having done any thing to- 
ward the accomplishment of their object, in destroying the 
credibility of the Scriptures, when they have swept the pas- 
sage away. 

It may also be well enough,-in passing. to advert to the 
circumstance which first directed our attention to the question 
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of the genuineness or inspiration of this text, viz., the astound- 
ing fact that a miracle of this magnitude was never once re- 
ferred to in the writings of prophets, apostles, or evangelists, 
or even in the instructions of Jesus Christ. By no one who 
preached or prophesied, at a period subsequent to the con- 
quest of Canaan, though he may have mentioned, and repeat- 
edly too, most of the mighty works which were done for 
Israel, is the stopping of the sun and moon alluded to, even 
once! We shall undoubtedly here be told, that the prophet 
Habakkuk has referred to it. But they who undertake to 
maintain this will find it quite as difficult a task as to defend 
the passage in dispute ; all which will be made to appear in its . 
proper place. 

We shall now give a few of the principal theories invented 
to explain the passage : 

_ 1. There are those who understand it literally ; who sup- 
pose that, in obedience to the command of Joshua, the sun and 
moon stood stil] in the midst of heaven, and hasted not to go 
down about the space of a whole day. We speak, of course, 
the language of every day and of every age, in reference to 
this matter, without regard to the philosophy of the thing, or 
the more rigid principles of astronomy ; this is the language 
used in the text. 

They who embrace the literal view, suppose, of course, 
that the diurnal motion of the earth was arrested for the space 
of about twelve hours, that the waters of the sea were pre- 
vented from rushing out upon the land, by the same Almighty 
hand which had made all things, and which had been thus 
stretched out to work this important miracle; that all things 
found upon the surface of the earth, which otherwise would 
have been piled into a mountain of ruins, by the sudden ces- 
sation of the earth’s motion, were prevented from doing so by 
the same hand: in short, that every thing took place as here 
recorded, without figure, metaphor, or poetry, just as it would 
appear to an intelligent inhabitant of the earth, with all the 
necessary means before him for measuring time, and with the 
sun and moon passing through the heavens. And this is the 
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view to be taken, if it be determined that the passage before 
us is an inspired portion of the word of God. The difficulties 
we may feel are no greater than those felt in connexion with 
any well-authenticated miracle recorded in the Scriptures. 
And we know not that we feel any difficulties whatever in 
respect to those which are well attested. We suppose that 
He who has established the laws of nature, has power to alter 
those laws whenever it shall seem good in his sight ; and that 
he can arrest or reverse them when he pleases. 

The literal interpretation of this passage is found as far 
back as the days of Jesus Siracides, the author of the book of 
Ecclesiasticus, about 150 or 160 B. C., and is referred to in 
Chap. 46, in the following words: ‘‘ Was not one day as long 
as two?” And so late a writer as Budé Guilloumé, (or Bud- 
deus,) born at Paris, 1467, founds an argument against the 
Copernican philosophy on the literal interpretation of it. Gal- 
lileo and Columbus met with it in the mouth of the bigoted 
monk and ignorant priest, who were opposed to their philos- 
ophy. In a word, it has been the general view taken of it 
by those who have received the Scriptures as a revelation from 
God, from the earliest ages of history. This circumstance 
may have some bearing on determining the true character of 
the passage. 

2. Another opinion is, that the Almighty so far arrested 
or altered the ordinary course of things, as to cause an extra- 
ordinary refraction of the solar and lunar rays, without stop- 
ping the sun, moon, or earth, in its course ; but only causing 
things to appear to the inhabitants of the earth just as they 
would, were the sun and moon to be made to pause in their 
journey through the heavens. ‘This is the ground taken by 
Mr. Taylor in his edition of Calmet’s Dictionary. It supposes 
that the event transpired at mid-summer, when the sun was 
in his highest northern position; that it was near the full 
moon, just at the setting of the sun, and of course as the moon 
was rising. At Gibeon, then, (latitude 35 deg. 30 min.) 
the longest day is fifteen hours. If, now, we add one hour 
and a half of twilight, morning and evening, we shall have 
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eighteen hours of daylight, so that the rays of light have to be 
bent from their natural direction only long enough to make up 
the remainder of twenty-four hours, at which time the sun 
would reappear,—which would fully answer, in his estimation, 
the purposes of the miracle. And with this view of the sub- 
ject Professor Stuart seems to accord. In a letter to the writer 
of this article, he says that “it was only xart cy,” i. e. ac- 
cording to appearance. 

This, it is thought, will obviate all the difficulties which 
are felt by the advocates of a literal interpretation, will make 
the Sacred Record consistent with itself, and leave our confi- 
dence in it altogether undisturbed. We shall in this way 
avoid, asit is said, all serious objections against the miracle— 
such as the following : “It disturbed the whole course of na- 
ture; made a double day for our hemisphere, and a double 
night for the other; made the month on which it occurred 
longer than any other, and the next shorter; held the tides 
standing, so that where it was high tide there was an inunda- 
tion, and where low, the extreme reverse ; saved the hcuses 
and mountains upon the earth’s surface from being shaken 
out of their places, and crushed in one common ruin.” 

But we have great difficulty in embracing this view of the 
subject. It proceeds on the ground that the Jewish leader 
uttered the command about the hour of the rising sun, whereas 
the passage itself evidently indicates that it was nearer the 
middle or close of the day ; and the circumstances which are 
hereafter to be considered, wil] abundantly show that Joshua, 
and all Israel with him, were at Makkedah somewhere about 
the hour of three or four in the afternoon. A more serious 
difficulty, however, is, that it supposes the rays of the setting 
sun to have been so bent out of their natural course as to have 
enabled the inhabitants of Judea to see the sun in the west 
till he should even reappear in the east, which would give 
some two days and a half of daylight ; and that is more than 
we know what to do with! 

But these are difficulties to which the attention of the 
reader will be called more particularly in the subsequent part 
of the article. 
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All that we have now said proceeds on the ground that 
the phenomena of nature are described just as they appear to 
the eyes of the beholder. ‘This mode of speaking is perfectly 
correct and proper, and the Scriptures, if they are to be un- 
derstood at all, must use language in accordance with the 
common modes of speaking, not regarding philosophic distinc- 
tions. Were it otherwise, they would mislead a great major- 
ity of their readers, and prove an endless source of confusion, 
instead of being, as they are now, “a light to our feet, and a 
lamp to our path.” 

3. Others have supposed that unusual atmospheric phe- 
nomena appeared near the close of the day, which performed 
the office of the sun and moon, by shedding such a light upon 
the path, both of the conquered and the conqueror, as to pre- 
vent the escape of the one, and inspire with courage the other, 
and that, in accordance with “ poetic license,” these pheno- 
mena are said to be the sun and moon, pausing at the com- 
mand of Joshua, when he had asked, in general terms, only 
for light enough to enable him to complete the work which 
had been so auspiciously commenced. The great objection 
to this view is, that it bears a marked family likeness to that 
kind of exposition of the Sacred Record, or to those rules of 
exegesis which generally invoke the aid of an earthquake or a 
thunder-storm, whenever any thing supernatural or above the 
ordinary course of nature is to be explained. Every miracle on 
record, no matter how well attested, has by this method been 
explained away, or worse ; since, to represent men who are 
divinely inspired, as stating that for truth which is but the 
result of their own fear, or the creature of a diseased imagina- 
tion, is infinitely worse than to have no miraculous works 
whatever to which to appeal. Besides, one man has as good 
a right to draw upon the resources of imagination as another. 
The field is illimitable and open to all, and when once entered 
is rarely left, until the mind is incurably secured to the interests 
of unbelief. 

4. Some there are, who regard the whole as an example 
of highly-wrought, figurative, poetic description of a most 
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signal victory, achieved over the enemies of God in a single 
day ; and to be classed with many other descriptions of fact 
found in the Bible. According to this view, Joshua asks of 
God time enough to enable him to make an end of the five 
confederate kings and their forces ; and in answer to his prayer 
he is so far assisted by the co-operation of God, as to accom- 
plish in one day the work of at least two, when left without 
these special manifestations of Divine power. Vatablus, Pro- 
fessor at Paris, one of the number that embraces this theory, 
thus paraphrases it, and virtually makes it a prayer: “ Lord, 
let not the light of the sun or of the moon fail us, till we have 
vanquished all these thine enemies. Enable us this day to 
complete their utter overthrow.” 

We have less objection to this view than to any yet con- 
sidered. No doubt our ignorance of the bold and imaginative 
language of oriental poetry, together with our prepossession 
in favor of grave prose, would lead us to reject many things 
which are indisputably true. Look, for example, at the 18th 
Psalm, where David is but describing his victory over the 
enemies of the theocracy. He introduces the tempest and 
the earthquake, and many other manifestations of Divine 
power ; so that this signal victory is plainly attributed to 
these, whilst his own labors and those of his adherents are lost 
sight of. Compare also the song of the children of Israel, 
after their passage of the Red Sea, Ex. chap. 15, and the 
triumphal song of Deborah, Judges chap. 5, in which we 
have this remarkable declaration, “ The stars in their courses 
fought against Sisera!”” The whole prophecy of Habakkuk 
may be cited in illustration of the remark we have just made. 

But we cannot adopt any of the theories to which we 
have adverted, for reasons that follow. We cannot receive 
the third, in any of its modifications ; for, if we assume that 
the passage in dispute is from the pen of the writer of the book 
of Joshua, we must understand every thing literally, just as it 
is represented in the text. ‘Though expressed in poetic lan- 
guage, (as we shall hereafter see,) it is nevertheless plain, 
simple, and perfectly intelligible ; nothing of ornament or 
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exaggeration in it; every term used is evidently to be under- 
stood in the most common and easy sense. We feel bound, 
moreover, to reject every theory which is built upon the hypo- 
thesis that the author of the book, in this instance, forgot him- 
self, and spoke of an event as having taken place which was 
only so in appearance, or in imagination. Nor can we admit 
that, in simply declaring his wonderful success for a day, he 
has made use of language that few, if any, can understand. 
We prefer to understand and explain the passage literally ; 
and, as such, to receive what it declares as truth, unless we 
show positively, and beyond all doubt, that it is no part what- 
ever of the Sacred Scriptures. We cannot admit that Joshua 
was so ignorant of natural phenomena as to mistake a halo 
round the sun, or the lingering fragment of one, for the sun 
itself. A child would not have been thus deceived. 

5. We come, therefore, to the theory or explanation which 
we suppose to be the correct one. It supposes the passage 
to be a quotation, or an extract, from a book which was 
known at the time as “the book of Jasher ;” which was pro- 
bably a collection of poems, descriptive of some important 
events, having truth for their basis, but fiction for their dress. 
Inasmuch, however, as all turns on the single question, whether 
the passage properly belongs to the Sacred Scriptures or not, 
we shall proceed to consider the arguments which, to our 
mind, seem obviously opposed to it. They are arguments, 
too, of which every reader can judge, both in respect to their 
pertinence and their weight. 

1. Joshua 10: 12-15, is evidently an interruption of the 
narrative ; and an interruption which, when considered with 
reference to its own statement at the close, destroys the credi- 
bility of the whole passage. For the sake of perspicuity, we 
shall divide this argument into two parts ; first considering the 
evident interruption of the narrative. The reader has only. 
to turn to the chapter itself, and leaving this passage out, 
read the remainder. He will there find a well-connected 
account of a series of events, which are in themselves natural, 
orderly, and perfectly consistent one with another. Joshug 
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and his army leave Gilgal at nightfall, or soon after, travel all 
night, and arrive, probably at daybreak, or very early in the 
morning, before Gibeon, beleagured by the five confederate 
kings. He routs them with great slaughter, and then pursues 
them along the way that goeth up to Beth-horon, thence to 
Azekah, and thence to Makkedah. Here it is told Joshua 
that the five kings are hid in acave. He gives orders to 
secure them by rolling a great stone to the mouth of the cav- 
ern, and then to pursue the fugitive enemy in order to follow 
up the advantages already secured. After accomplishing their 
utter overthrow, or chasing them till they seek refuge in their 
fenced cities, the army of Israel returns to Joshua, who, as it 
seems, is still at Makkedah ; probably to prevent the escape 
of the five kings. These are then led forth and slain ; and 
the narrative goes on to inform the reader, that those cities to 
which the dispersed armies had fled are next attacked and 
overthrown, and his conquest pushed into the far south ; after 
which, (verse 43,) Joshua returns and all Israel with him unto 
the camp at Gilgal. Now, this is perfectly natural and 
consistent with itself; no interruption of any kind ; the events 
are recorded just as we should expect they would occur, in 
connection with the knowledge of the success which had 
attended the arms of Joshua in the campaign. 

But what shall we do with the 15th verse? A most 
serious and insurmountable difficulty this, indeed! “ Joshua 
returns and all Israel with him unto the camp at Gilgal.” 
Returns from Makkedah, immediately after the sun and moon 
had paused in obedience to his command, till the people had 
avenged themselves on their enemies, returns to Gilgal, distant 
some thirty-three or thirty-five miles, returns, as it would 
seem, that night! But these five kings fled, and hid them- 
selves in a cave at Makkedah. And it was told Joshua, 
saying, The five kings are found hid in a cave at Makkedah. 
And Joshua said, Roll great stones upon the mouth of the 
cave, and set men by it to keep them ; and stay ye not, but 
pursue ye after your enemies, and smite the hindmost of them.” 
So, then, we perceive that neither Joshua nor Israel has re- 
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turned to the camp at Gilgal, but all are at Makkedah, what- 
ever becomes of verse 15, or any thing connected with it. 

2. The passage under consideration claims to be just what 
we have regarded it—a quotation, or an extract, and nothing 
more. The question which occurs in the midst of verse 13, 
“Is not this written in the book of Jasher?’’ is proof abun- 
dant that he who introduced it either intended to inform his 
readers where he found it, and consequently that he wished to 
be understood as quoting, and nothing more, or appealed 
to a contemporaneous work, or record, in proof of what he 
then asserted. For our own part, we consider it of little im- 
portance which ground is taken ; the one is just about as fatal 
as the other to the passage. A third supposition is not possi- 
ble ; the question is either a declaration, though indirect, that 
the author intends it as a quotation, or he would support him- 
self in the assertion that the sun and moon stood still in obe- 
dience to the command of Joshua, by appealing to another 
author and another record. We shall consider this last view 
of it more at large, in a subsequent section of this article. 
(See 5.) 

If, then, the ground be taken that it is a quotation, and 
that the author, whoever he may have been, paused in the 
midst of it in order that he might guard the reader against 
supposing that he would be understood as declaring that this 
ever took place, the point is settled. ‘There seems to be at 
least an effort on the part of the writer, to prevent misunder- 
standing. His question is equivalent to this: Do you not find 
what I am now recording in the book of Jasher? Or per 
haps more in accordance with his true meaning, Do you not 
find the victory that Joshua achieved over the enemies of God, 
noticed, or referred to in the book of Jasher, in the words 
here inserted? And this, as the reader must carefully re 
mark, is language which might have been used at any age, 
since the book of Joshua was written. 

3. There are some considerations connected with the 
well-known references to ‘‘ the book of Jasher,” which seem 
to bear somewhat heavily on the main: question, and which 
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we may as well notice here as at a subsequent part of the 
argument. These references are only two: one is under 
consideration, and the other is found in 2 Sam. 1: 18. 

Josephus supposes “the book of Jasher” was composed 
of certain records, and was kept in a safe place at the time ! 
to which these two notices of it refer ; and that it contained 
an account of what happened to the Jews from year to year. 
So that the book was not ranked among inspired writings, but 
only regarded as correct ; so much so that its author obtained 
the name of Jasher, or the Just.'. Bp. Lowth thinks it was a 
poetical book, or a volume of poems, extant at a period long 
before it is referred to by the author of the book of Joshua 
and of Samuel! An uninspired man referring to events that 
did not take place till long after he wrote ! 

Suppose, then, we take the ground that the book of Jasher 
was extant at the time of the conquest of Canaan: When 
could it have been written, in order to have contained a notice 
of the standing still of the sun and moon? That is, upon 
the supposition that Joshua, or the writer of the book of Joshua, 
made a record of this miracle as soon as it was wrought, 
when could the book of Jasher have been written, to have 
contained a notice of an event which must have been record- 
ed immediately after it transpired, to have been referred to 
by this very book, in the record which is therein made of the 
game event ? 

It must be carefully borne in mind that, if Joshua is the 
writer of the book which bears his name, he is the author of 
Chap. 10: 12, 15, i. e. if the statement here is true: how, 
then, can we account for this reference to a book which is 
said to have contained a notice of the same event, when, be- 
yond controversy, Joshua made a record of it as soon as it 
transpired ? 

The book of Jasher, then, must have been extant before 
the conquest of Canaan, and must have referred to an event 
which did not transpire till during the wars of this conquest ! 


* Josephus Antiq. Jud. lib. 5: cap. 2. 
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or the writer of the book of Joshua must have neglected to 
notice a most signal event, till Jasher had had time to speak 
of it in a poem, so that he could cite this poem in confirmation 
of his own statement ; or the whole of the passage in dispute 
has been foisted into the text at a period long subsequent to 
the occurrence of the event which it proposes to record. 

But we are met by a more serious difficulty still, in the 
other notice of this book ; that found in 2 Samuel 1: 18. 
David here bemoans the death of Saul and Jonathan in a 
poem, at the commencement of which there is a reference to 
the book of Jasher similar to the one before us: ‘ Behold, it 
is written in the book of Jasher.” What is written there ? 
That poem? Is this found recorded in the book of Jasher ? 
If so, we have a difficulty of no ordinary kind to be removed 
here. ‘The death of Saul and Jonathan took place at least 
400 years after the conquest of Canaan by Joshua ; Calmet 
makes it 430. Did Jasher live and write during the whole 
period of 430 years? And if this was so, when, and how, 
and where did he get the poem which David had made on 
the death of his friends, so as to be able’to insert it in his 
book, before the writer of the book of Samuel had inserted it 
there? The author of “the book of Jasher” has the poem 
which David made, and inserts it in his book before David 
has made it!! We set up the plea of ignorance here. We 
know of no means of removing these difficulties, so as to save 
the disputed passage from the doom that seems to await it. 
Nor can we give any other explanation of its being found here 
than that already offered in regard to the passage under dis- 
cussion in this article. 

But further remark seems necessary in respect to the last 
passage cited. What, then, does the writer say is written in 
the book of Jasher? The poem, which immediately follows ? 
Or does he declare, that the circumstance of David’s giving 
command that the children of Judah should be “taught the 
use of the bow,” is there? We are not unprepared to answer 


the latter question. The words “the use of” are supplied 


by translators ; remove them, and a serious difficulty in the 
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way of correctly understanding the passage itself is removed. 
* Also he [David] bade them teach the children of Judah the 
bow ;” that is, the poem, so called by reason of one of its 
leading terms, or first words. It was then, as at the present 
day, the practice to designate a piece set to music from some 
one or more of its first words ; e. g. “ Lord of all power and 
might.” 

Books were so designated by the Hebrews. Thus the 
book of Genesis was called Bereshith, the Beginning ; the 
book of Numbers, Bemidbar. Sometimes they introduce a 
poem with this formula: “az-jasher,” i. e. “then sang ;” 
‘az-jasher Mosheh,” “then sang Moses.” Ex. 15: 1. The 
Samaritan Pentateuch reads, “Jasher vé-jasher Deborah,” 
“Then sang Deborah.” 

“The book of Jasher,” therefore, was probably a collec- 
tion of sacred songs, composed on various occasions, and thus 
named because many of its pieces commenced with the above 
formula: ‘ ve-jasher.”' 

One of its pieces undoubtedly was that recorded in 2 Sam. 
chap. 1, in which, David gives vent to the swellings of his 
heart at the death of Saul and Jonathan. The notice of it 
which is found in the 18th verse bears evident marks of 
violence in its introduction. There is nothing natural, easy, 
or in accordance with the subject matter of the context. 
What possible harmony between the announcement, that or- 
ders had been given to instruct the children of Judah in the 
use of the bow, and the elegiac strains that follow? Would 
a poet of such ineffable skill as David possessed, pause at the 
commencement of a poem, so perfect in all its parts as the one 
before us, and give command concerning the training of youth 
in the arts of war and bloodshed? Were the fires of ven- 
geance burning so deep in his soul, that his hand refused to 
touch the moaning wires, until he had laid the proper plans 
for avenging himself at some distant period on those that had 


* Compare Bp. Lowth. Prael. pp. 306,307, notes. And Dr. Gregory, 
Translation, vol. ii. pp. 152, 153, notas. 
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slain his friends? It is not possible: the whole verse is spu- 
rious, beyond a doubt, a bungling interpolation by some one, 
years after the death of Saul occurred, or after David noticed 
it in the melancholy strains which he, or some one else duly 
inspired, has recorded. Remove the interpolation, and the 
passage reads easily and naturally ; retain it, and all is unnat- 
ural and contradictory. 

4. There are other, and most serious difficulties in the way 
of receiving the disputed passage as a part of the records of 
truth. ‘The one which now follows, we regard as of some im- 
portance. While all the surrounding text is, for the best of 
reasons, the gravest prose, the passage itself is poetry. It 
forms three perfect distiches : Thus— 


“ Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon, 
And thou Moon, in the valley of Ajalon. 
And the Sun stood still, and the Moon stayed her course, 
Until the people were avenged of their enemies, 
And the Sun tarried in the midst of the heavens, 
And hasted not to go down in a whole day.” 


This, in connection with the beginning of the twelfth verse, 
we regard as comprising probably the original extract; and 
the remainder of the passage as having come from the pen 
of him to whom we are indebted for the interpolation. 

But it will perhaps be replied, What if it be poetry? Is 
there any thing uncommon in a writer’s thus breaking off from 
prose and introducing poetry, with a view to give effect, or 
force, to a magnificent work which he wished to record ? 
We are disposed to regard it a very uncommon thing. We 
can see no reason whatever for introducing a few lines of po- 
etry here, in the middle of a narrative, which required only a 
plain unvarnished statement of the facts just as they occurred. 
Was not the event in question one which required in the nar- 
rator great plainness and precision ? 

5. The passage itself contains the elements of its own 
destruction, in respect to several statements which it makes. 
We are persuaded, no one can read it, with these distinctly 
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before his mind, without having his confidence in it utterly 
destroyed. 

One of these we have already considered at some length, 
in our remarks upon verse fifteenth, “‘ Joshua returned and all 
Israel with him,” etc. But we feel inclined to introduce to 
the reader’s notice the views which some others have taken of 
this passage. Calvin and Massius declare the fifteenth verse 
spurious. They have no authority, however, for so doing, 
except that which arises from the character of its own state- 
ments ; they see the utter impossibility of reconciling these 
with the well-known and rational averments of the context. 
It appears to them quite clear, (as, indeed, to whom does it 
not ?) that Joshua and all Israel with him could not have re- 
turned to the camp at Gilgal, and at the same time have re- 
mained at Makkedah, engaged in the summary process, there- 
in described, of punishing their enemies. The fifteenth verse 
is omitted in the Septuagint, at least in the older MSS. The 
Alexandrine and the Vatican also want it ; but all this proves 
only, that the ancient transcriber, like the modern interpreter, 
met with a difficulty in it which he could in no way surmount, 
and therefore chose to cut the knot which he found himself 
unable to untie. Others, as Buddeus, have endeavored to ob- 
viate the difficulty by slightly varying the translation. Instead 
of reading as now, “ Joshua returned,” they propose to read 
it, “ And Joshua purposed to return,” ete. That is, as they 
say, he was on the point of doing this, but having been in- 
formed that the five kings were found secreted in a cave, he 
changed his purpose, and remained to push his advantages to 
the end. 

But we cannot concur. Such a purpose is altogether in- 
admissible, even if we were fairly over the difficulty arising 
from the consideration that it is all supposition. Joshua was 
not the man, by a precipitous retreat, to lose the advantages 
which he had that day gained over his enemies. Is it likely, 
that he would thus throw away the fruits of a most signal vic- 
tory, which God had evidently given him, and let slip an op- 
portunity of completely vanquishing his combined enemies ? 
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And further, what occasion had he for such haste in getting 
back to his camp? He had nowhere been beaten; nor in 
all the land was there a Bliicher to come pouring his dark 
masses down upon him just at night-fall, to snatch from his 
brow the priceless laurels of an unquestionable victory, and 
utterly extinguish his hope and his fame. No, he had noth- 
ing to fear; God had been his defence, and there were not 
the least signs of his withdrawing this protection. 

Besides, it must be borne in mind, that any defence of 
the 15th verse will ruin the 43d, where the same words are 
literally repeated, and where they seem evidently to be in 
place. ‘The proposed amendment, therefore, instead of free- 
ing the passage from one embarrassment, actually involves the 
whole in more. 

Another consideration, which seems to subvert all con- 
fidence in it, is the astounding assertion that “there was no 
day like that, before it, or after it:” In what respect? we 
are here compelled to inquire. Was this said with reference 
to its length, or to something else? Certainly he might have 
averred that, in respect to every preceding day of time, there 
had been none like it, if it was, as the passage declares, a day 
wherein they had the light of two: but whether he could 
have assured the world, that there was never to be another 
like it in this respect, is somewhat questionable. How could 
he say whether God would not in the course of his wars with 
wicked nations, employ another Joshua ; and. as he had done 
in the case before us, (that is, upon the supposition the thing 
recorded is true,) so do again; give him authority not only 
over the treasuries of hail, but over the sun and moon ; nay, 
over time itself? 

But the reader must carefully bear in mind, that the record 
claims nothing remarkable for the day, with respect to its 
LENGTH. On the contrary, the writer specifies the particular 
respect in which that day was unlike any one that had been 
or ever was to be: and what was it? Any thing in regard 
to its length? Certainly not; but it was “that the Lord 
hearkened unto the voice of a man!” Now we respectfully 
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inquire, if this was the first time “that the Lord had heark- 
ened to the voice of a man?” Or wasit the last? Did he not 
hearken to Moses? How many times? Did not the Most 
High hearken to the voice of a man, when he emptied the 
treasures of his wrath upon Pharaoh and his land? And 
how many times did the half-subdued king of Egypt beseech 
the servant of God to intercede for him, and prevail? How 
was it at the Red Sea ; and at the waters of Meribah ; at Re- 
phidim; and at Sinai; and at Jericho? And how has it 
been since? Has there been no intercourse kept up between 
heaven and earth, during the last three thousand years? Now, 
we are assured in the passage before us, that there is to be no 
day like that to the end of time. If, then, we suppose that 
day to have been unlike any one that had been, or was to be, 
in this respect, that the Lord heard and answered the prayer 
of man, what shalt we say of the following declaration ? 
‘‘ Elias was a maa, subject to like passions as we are, and he 
prayed earnestly that it might not rain; and it rained not on 
the earth by the space of three years and six months. And 
he prayed again, and the heaven gave rain, and the earth 
brought forth her fruit.” And was this the only instance in 
which God hearkened to the voice of man? 

But it may, perhaps, be said, The meaning of the declar- 
ation is, that God had never hearkéned to the voice of a man 
in this particular sense, or in so remarkable a manner, and 
never would again. In reply, we need only say, there is no 
end to suppositions. If we regard the sense of the passage, as 
it stands, incomplete, and on that ground proceed to furnish 
the supplement, we enter an illimitable field, and shall be 
likely to find, in the end, that every one has the same right 
to introduce hypotheses as ourselves. 

Neither can the ground be taken, that the point, or the 
particular, in. which that day was unlike any that had been 
or that would be, was, that the Lord fought for Israel: for this 
would contradict almost the entire history of his dealings with 
his people. How was it with Rephidim? And did not the 
Lord fight for Israel, when he overthrew Og, king of Bashan ? 
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And have there been no instances since? What is the his- 
torical part of the Bible, but one continuous record of his 
marvellous works to maintain and defend his people? This 
hy pothesis, therefore, must be given up. 

Nor should we fail to remark in this place, that to main- 
tain any of the above suppositions surrenders the main point 
in debate ; for, if the writer of the disputed passage, in his 
declaration that there had been no day like that, and there 
would be none like it again, referred either to the circum- 
stance, that the Lord hearkened to the voice of a man, or that 
he fought for Israel, he did not refer to the standing still of 
the sun and moon, and this is the point in dispute. 

We can easily conceive that a heathen poet, one who 
knew little of the wondrous works of God, and who scarcely 
believed the little he had heard, who allowed himself almost 
any license in his art, should make the assertion we have been 
contemplating. But that a man acquainted with the history 
of Israel, his escape from Egyptian bondage, his passage of 
the Red Sea, his journey through the wilderness, his over- 
throw of Jericho, and destruction of Ai, to say nothing of the 
numerous instances remaining; that such an one should de- 
clare that this was the first and the last time in which God 
would take it upon himself to defend his people, we cannot 
believe ; especially when we take into consideration that he 
was at the same time divinely inspired. We are, therefore, 
compelled to regard these considerations as the elements of 
utter destruction to the eredibility of the passage which con- 
tains them. 

6. It seems, moreover, not a little remarkable, that an 
event of such stupendous grandeur as this which we are con- 
templating, (the sun and the moon arrested in their journey 
through the heavens, and compelled to remain stationary about 
a whole day,) should have perished from the memory of the 
world. Why do we not find some notice of it in the tradi- 
tions of other nations? Would not the world have been likely 
to remember it, if such an event had ever occurred? For, to 
all who should have been then living’in that hemisphere 
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where the event is said to have taken place, there would have 
been the same or similar phenomena, the day as long again as 
an ordinary one; and to those who inhabited the other parts 
of the globe, the night would have been equally prolonged. 
Why do we not find some scrap of history, some vague tradi- 
tion, to say the least, of such a day and such a night? 

The Deluge, confessedly of little if of any more impor- 
tance, has left its history, not only engraved upon the rocks 
of our highest mountains and deepest valleys, but also plough- 
ed deep into the mind of every nation and every people on 
the earth. In fact so strong is the argument drawn from this 
source, that were we not to find the history of the flood in the 
Scriptures, we should feel compelled to admit its existence. 
But why should this event be so carefully registered in the 
memory of earth’s population, and nothing be known of a cer- 
tain day, some three thousand five hundred years ago, as long 
as two days? ‘There are many and strong reasons for be- 
lieving, that the deluge would have been unknown in the tra- 
ditions and histories of nations, while the miracle in question 
would have been carefully remembered had it ever taken 
place. By the flood, the earth was swept of its inhabitants ; 
there were none left, save the family of Noah, to make a 
record of that catastrophe. But in regard to the matter we 
are considering, all its population remained. They were eye- 
witnesses, either of an unusual day, or of an exceedingly sin- 
gular night. Why do they not remember it? 

We must notice another circumstance here: the tradition, 
or other record, would have varied according to the different sit- 
uation of the nation or people where that tradition was found. 
The earth was then, as now, a globe ; and consequently this 
circumstance must have given a peculiar shape, or character 
to the tradition. Thus, as we have already intimated, among 
some, there would have been the recollection of one day as 
long as two; with others, a night of equal length. With 
those living in India, China, and Japan, it would have run 
thus: Thousands of years ago, the sun lodged on some of the 
western mountains, and remained stationary for about the 
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space of a whole day.” With others, those living far west of 
the land of Palestine, it would have been, “The sun once 
found it impossible to ascend the eastern skies, and remained 
fixed in his chariot some twelve or fourteen hours.” We find 
however, nothing of the kind, not a shred of a record ; not the 
faintest traces of a tradition of any such event: a silence for 
which we find it difficult to account, except upon the above 
ground, that no such event ever occurred. 

And yet, it will not be denied that our expectation of this 
tradition is altogether natural and just. What could have 
been more difficult for the world to forget, than the day of 
which we speak? Were such an event to occur at the pres- 
ent moment, with what deep interest would earth’s population 
stand and measure the flight of time, and record the growing 
anxieties which would be uttered in respect to the result ! 
And how many speculations, and how many theories, how 
many causes would be assigned for the remarkable occurrence ! 
The preachers of a bewildering fanaticism, which marks the 
present age, might gratify their vanity by recording the con- 
version of thousands, nay, millions in a day. 

But we shall probably be told, that all we are here requir- 
ing has really taken place. Herodotus, as Mr. Horne informs 
us in his “ Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge 
of the Holy Scriptures,” Herodotus has found among the 
Egyptians the very tradition in question. In conversation 
with the priests, he had learned that “in a very remote age 
the sun had four times departed from his regular course ; 
having twice set where he ought to have risen, and twice 
risen where he ought to have set !’’ Mr. Horne admits, how- 
ever, that the circumstances are not the same in all respects, 
in the one record, that they are in the other. Yet he seems 
to think that, since we cannot tell to what else the Egyptian 
tradition referred, it is proper to regard it as referring to the - 
day when “the sun stood still on Gibeon, and the moon in the 
valley of Ajalon!’ Thus, in the first place, assuming the 
truth of the thing to be proved in order to account for this 
tradition, and then bringing forward the tradition to prove the 
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truth of the thing assumed !! A fair example of arguing in a 
circle. 

But, if Mr. Horne has furnished us with the data upon 
which his mind is made up, we are compelled to say, our faith 
can never span an arch like this! And we do most deeply 
regret that a man so generally correct in his conclusions, as 

the author in question, should have allowed himself to be influ- 
enced in this matter by considerations of no weight whatever, 
and utterly irrelevant to the matter in hand, even if they 
lacked not weight. He might, with equal propriety, have 
selected any thing else as well as this. The famous Zodiac 
of Dendera, or of Esneh, would have laid the foundation for 
a much more plausible theory than the record we have found 
in Herodotus. However, the thing, as it is, is not wholly 
without its use ; since it evidently shows, in the first place, 
that the expectation of some tradition, or history of such an 
event, in case it had ever occurred, is altogether natural and 
reasonable ; and in the second, that no tradition worthy of a 
moment’s consideration can be found, or it would have been 
brought forward in place of the one we have been considering. 
That Mr. Horne should have consented to bring out this, is 
proof, we think, that he felt the imperious demand for some- 
thing of the kind ; and also, that he could find no better, or he 
would have brought it. If so, we are sorry it did not occur 
to him that the difficulty lay in the thing to be proved ; the 
event itself had never taken place. 

We are disposed, therefore, to move confidently forward 
in the line of our argument, under the healthful influence of 
the feeling, that we have judged correctly in supposing that 
an event like this should have left some traces of its existence 
in the memory of the world before whose eyes it must have 
taken place. The period of time is not so far back as to give 
any one the shadow of a defence on the ground that the tradi- 
tion had perished. Most of the marvellous works which God 
performed in connection with his people, when he took them 
by the hand to lead them out of Egypt, and which were 
wrought before they were settled in Palestine, are carefully 
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treasured up in the traditions of those nations which lived in 
the immediate neighborhood of the localities where these 
events are said to have taken place. A place (whether the 
true one or not affects not the argument) where Israel passed 
the Sea is readily pointed out to the modern traveller, as 
much so as if the event had occurred but yesterday, and with 
the apparent feeling that the interests of a world are suspended 
on the truth of the testimony. The rock, out of which Moses 
is said to have brought water for the thousands of Israel, just 
as we read in the Scriptures, is shown you with as much  pre- 
cision as if your guide had been present when it was done. 
We do not, of course, wish to be understood as saying, that 
rock is the true one; but what seems especially worthy of 
remark is, this tradition is so vivid, and lies so deep in the 
mind of the people, as to compel them to fix upon a certain 
rock as the identical one referred to in the Bible. They can 
forget the locality, but not the event. 

But, let us suppose that some may be so destitute of fore- 
sight as to assign as a reason for this tradition, not the actual 
occurrence of the thing specified, but the record which is 
made of them in the Scriptures: Well! is not the passage we 
are examining found there also? And has it not been there 
for at least two thousand years, and if true, as long as any 
part of the Bible? Why has it not given rise to a tradition 
as well as the other events which have been recorded?» Why 
would not an individual, who should have repaired to the Jew- 
ish Scriptures one, two, or three thousand years ago, to read 
the record of an event there found, that should have given 
rise to a tradition which was destined to travel down to the 
present day, why should he not have fixed upon the record 
made, i.e. Joshua 10: 12-15, if it had been there? And 
without controversy it was there, as soon as any of the book, 
on the supposition that such an event took place. Besides, 
we are disposed to inquire what an argument of this kind 
would be worth? Let us suppose a tradition of the deluge to 
exist among the nations of the earth, and it is asserted. that 
this tradition originated in the record found in Genesis : How, 
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then, we would ask, can it be a proof of the deluge? A tra- 
dition, in order to be of any weight whatever in proving an 
event, must have originated in the actual occurrence of the 
event, and not in the record which had been made of it. It 
must have had a separate and independent existence, or it is 
worth nothing as proof. 

Moreover, a tradition which should have for its origin a 
record in the Scriptures, or any where else, must, from the na- 
ture of the case, be limited to a portion only of the human 
family ; whereas, in regard to Joshua 10: 12-15, we shall 
feel justified in asking, nay, demanding a universal one. Can 
it be found ? 

We feel, therefore, justified in declaring that the death-like 
silence which obtains among the numerous traditions of men, 
respecting the stopping of the sun and moon, is stubborn proof 
that no such event ever occurred. 

7. We find, also, from a careful examination of the passage 
in connection with the whole chapter, some serious difficulties 
arising from the position which it assigns to Joshua, consid- 
ered in relation to the sun and moon ; and also from the posi- 
tion given to several cities and other localities at the time. 

Where is Joshua, when he issues the command, “Sun, 
stand thou still on Gibeon,” etc.? Both the true record and 
that which we regard as false, place him at Makkedah. (See 
verse 16.) Tlie battle commences at Gibeon, early in the 
morning : and Joshua, after routing his enemy, pursues them 
along the way that goeth up to Beth-horon, and smote them 
to Azekah and unto Maddekah. But, at what time in the day 
is he at Makkedah ? 

He leaves his encampment at Gilgal in the evening, (verse 
9,) and marches all night. Now, as Gibeon is distant from Gil- 
gal at least twenty-four or twenty-five miles,' he could not have 
reached the former place, where the battle commences, until 
sunrise, or after, the next morning. Whether the enemy fled at 
first sight of Joshua, or whether they remained to fight, we are 
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not so particularly informed ; but the latter is more probable, 
since we are told (verse 10) there was a great slaughter of 
them at Gibeon. On any ground, therefore, it is most certain 
they could not have arrived at Beth-horon before the middle 
of the day. Here, as they were passing from the upper to 
the nether Beth-horon, the Lord attacks them with hail; and 
as they are now at least ten miles from Gibeon, where the 
battle commenced, they have to pass to Azekah and thence 
to Makkedah, which is the locality of Joshua when he is said 
to have uttered the command. But, since Makkedah is at 
least eighteen, if not twenty miles from Gibeon, where the at- 
tack commenced, it must have been as late as four o’clock 
P. M. when they reached the place. Let us now look at the 
order particularly : “Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon ; and 
thou Moon, in the valley of Ajalon.” But where is Gibeon 
from Makkedah? Nearly due cast, at least eighteen, if not 
twenty miles. And what is the hour of the day? At least 
four P. M. And where would the sun be to a person stand- 
ing at Makkedah, at four o’clock in the afternoon? Over Gib- 
eon? Nay, verily ; the sun could have been over Gibeon 
only in the morning ; and at that time, Joshua and all Israel 
with him were at Gibeon. Instead, therefore, of lodging upon 
Gibeon, at that hour of the day, the sun must have been 
south-southwest from Makkedah; and the moon, to have 
been even visible at that hour, must have been just rising in 
the east instead of being in the valley of Ajalon, which is 
southeast from Makkedah. ~ Where is there escape from this 
entanglement but in the supposition, that the passage itself 
neither belongs here nor any where else in the Bible? Re- 
move it altogether, and the difficulty vanishes ; the record will 
then remain free, connected, and natural; but as it is, we 
freely confess, there seems to be no defence for it. Especially 
is this true, when it is considered in connexion with verse 
15, to which we propose soon to give further attention. 

On the supposition that the record here made is true, and 
the miraculous event which it records a matter of fact, we 
cannot understand why it is not once referred to in all the 
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subsequent Scriptures. It certainly could not have been on 
account of its comparative unimportance ; it was a miracle, 
as we have already remarked, which, if true, would fall little 
short of that stupendous event which destroyed the old world. 
Why, then, is it nowhere noticed? Why is it not once 
alluded to by those who so often and so faithfully reminded 
Israel of the great and mighty works which God wrought for 
their deliverance and for their defence ? 

Undoubtedly we shall be told that it is referred to in Hab. 
3: 11, “The sun and moon stood still in their habitation.” 
This, in truth, would seem a very clear case. If so, it will 
undoubtedly remain clear after a faithful examination. We 
shall not quarrel with the translation, nor invoke the aid of 
an earthquake, in order to explain it away ; but shall cheer- 
fully admit that, after due investigation had, if the passage 
turn out to be a reference to Joshua 10: 12-15, we have 
no further difficulty with it, whatever becomes of the consid- 
erations already offered, each of which seems clear and con- 
clusive. A single case of obvious reference to this event, 
whether by prophet, apostle, evangelist, or any one else, “‘ who 
spake as he was moved by the Holy Spirit,” will end all de- 
bate, by placing it, so far as the writer is concerned, beyond 
dispute forever. ‘To the investigation, then, let us proceed. 

Habakkuk 3: 11 must certainly be explained by the same 
general rules which apply to the rest of the chapter. Conse- 
quently, if this passage, “'The sun and moon stood still in 
their habitation,” is a reference to an event which at any 
time literally occurred, we shall demand the same of all the 
rest. God is therein represented as “coming from Teman, 
or the South, his glory covering the heavens, his brightness as 
the light ; with horns coming out of his hands ; as preceded 
by the pestilence ; walking upon coals of fire; standing and 
measuring the earth; pausing, casting a look upon the nations 
and driving them asunder ; scattering the mountains, and caus- 
ing the perpetual hills to bow.” When did all these things 
occur? And where is the record of them? Again: “The 
tents of Cushan are in affliction, the curtains of the land of 
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Midian tremble.”” When was this, and where recorded ? 
The prophet next inquires if the Lord were displeased with 
the rivers, if the Most High were exercising his wrath against 
the sea?” To what event are we referred here? And what 
is meant when God is represented as riding upon his horses 
and in his chariot of salvation? His bow, we are told, is 
made quite naked. Then the mountains are said to have seen 
God, and trembled. ‘The deep utters its voice, and lifts im- 
ploring hands on high; the sun and moon stand still in their 
habitation; next they move forward at the light of God’s 
arrows, and at the shining of His glittering spear. Jehovah 
is there represented as moving through the land, and threshing 
the heathen in his anger, walking through the sea with his 
horses, etc., etc. 

Again we ask, When, where did these things occur? We 
shall insist on stretching one and the same line of interpre- 
tation on the passage under present examination, that we use 
for measuring the rest of the chapter. If we must admit that 
the 11th verse is a reference to an occurrence which had a 
literal and matter-of-fact existence, we shall contend, to the 
end of the chapter, that the remaining assertions are also refer- 
ences to true and real transactions. We demand that it be 
understood that the God of heaven, in a bodily visible form, 
at some time previous to the record here made, was seen com- 
ing from the south, with horns springing out of his hands, Jit- 
erally bearing a bow and arrow, walking on glowing coals, 
scattering the mountains, riding on horses, driving his chariot, 
compelling the sea to lift up its hands and voice for mercy or 
something else. 

But how does it happen that verse 11 should be thought 
to have had a reference to an event which actually took place, 
whilst no one supposes for a moment that a single one of the 
remaining declarations ever referred to a transaction which at 
any time literally occurred? Why does no one show us when 
and where “the perpetual hills did bow”? The answer is, 
undoubtedly, The assertion in verse 11th is nearly if not en- 
tirely literal, as a reference to what is recorded in the dis- 
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puted passage, and what is thought to have occurred. But 
there is a better reason to be assigned than this. The marked 
and unquestionable similarity between the two passages 
(Joshua 10: 12~15, and Hab. 3: 11) is proof abundant, that 
one must have originated the other. Either Hab. 3: 11 is a 
reference to the one in Joshua, or that is to Habakkuk. Let 
the ground then be taken, that the author of the book of 
Jasher, at what time soever he may have written, finds the 
glowing description in Habakkuk of the conquest of Canaan, 
and selecting the startling declaration in verse 11, clothes it 
in his own language, and makes it the theme of a short poem. 
Afterward, a transcriber of the sacred volume, or of the book 
of Joshua, when he arrives at the place in the narrative where 
we find the extract, takes the liberty to introduce the whole 
passage from the book of Jasher, taking special pains to inform 
us where he found it. ‘This hypothesis possesses several quali- 
fications which are of great weight. In the first, and least im- 
portant place, it is a plausible one; in the next, it fully ac- 
counts for the fact, that the event is not once referred to by 
the writers of the Sacred Scriptures. Neither by prophets, 
nor by apostles, nor by the Lord Jesus Christ, is there the 
slightest, the remotest allusion to any thing of the kind, while 
every considerable, well authenticated miracle is again and 
again referred to in the most explicit and ‘unequivocal terms. 
Scarce a page of the Bible do we peruse, without having our 
mind directed to some one, or more, of those magnificent 
works which God had wrought in the beginning, and which he 
continued to work for the defence of his people, and the ex- 
hibition of his power in the sight of his enemies. Let the 
reader compare, at his leisure, Psalms 105, 6, and 7; where 
we have a summary of the mighty works of God, and which 
are left on record to be made known to the people: yet, a 
record of the arrest of the sun and moon is not found there ; 
it is not even alluded to in this “‘summing up,” if we may so 
speak, of the whole of God’s dealings with his people. 

And the author of the epistle to the Hebrews, where, in 
chap. 11, he is almost wholly employed in citing examples 
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of faith and its mighty works, and where he even notices the 
case of Rahab, and the conduct of Moses’s parents in secret- 
ing him, and the directions of Jacob respecting his bones, 
etc., etc., never refers to the standing still of the sun and moon, 
at the command of Joshua! And yet, there is not an event 
referred to, in either of the passages named, which, for gran- 
deur and sublimity, and the manifestation of power from on 
high, and the still more important exhibition of the power of 
faith, will compare at all with the so-called miracle whose 
record we are considering. It is, therefore, impossible for 
us to believe, without some evidence, (and while considerations 
of undeniable weight are pressing so hard against it,) that 
any event, like that which is recorded in the passage under 
examination, ever occurred. 

9. We shall add only one consideration more. The 
passage in question, is evidently no part of the word of God, 
since it leaves, in spite of every effort, a false or wrong 
impression upon the mind of the reader; an impression 
which is directly at war with the connected and true narra- 
tive of the campaign. We have already alluded to the fact, 
that when these verses are wholly omitted, and the record 
read as if they never had had existence, there is no obscurity, 
no difficulty, no embarrassment whatever. The mind is not 
tortured with the assertion in verse 15, “‘ And Joshua returned 
and all Israel with him unto the camp at Gilgal,” followed 
immediately with this, (verses 16 and 17,) “ But these five 
kings fled and hid themselves in a cave at Makkedah: and it 
was told Joshua, etc., etc.” Why should these five kings have 
fled in such terrible affright, after their pursuers had “returned 
to the camp at Gilgal” ?, And what additional security could 
the cave at Makkedah have furnished them, when once their 
pursuers were all gone? And how shall we contrive to get 
Joshua back, “and all Israel with him,” to Makkedab, to hear 
the intelligence that “these five kings are found hid in a 
cave,” and to give instructions, that great stones should be 
rolled upon the mouth of the cave, and men stationed to 
watch, lest these kingly subterranean prisoners should make 
their escape ? 
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Mr. Horne' proposes here to cut the knot, by rejecting 
verse 15 altogether, and retaining the rest of the passage. 
He says, ‘“‘ Verse J5 is apparently contradicted by verse 43.” 
(He might have said, by all the chapter except verse 43. 
Though this, even, would still be a contradiction.) He adds, 
“In the former place he (Joshua) is said to have returned 
and all Israel with him unto the camp at Gilgal; which he 
certainly did not do until the end of the expedition, (verse 43,) 
where this declaration is properly introduced. It (verse 15) 
is therefore either an interpolation, or must signify, that 
Joshua intended to return, but changed his mind on hearing 
that the five kings had hid themselves in a cave at Makke- 
dah.” 

With respect to this intending, or purposing to return, 
we have already said enough under our sixth argument, to 
which the reader is referred. We wish only a word further, 
in this place, on the false impression which the passage una- 
voidably leaves on the mind of the reader. It is, that the 
whole work of completely vanquishing, or subduing the con- 
federate kings, was accomplished in one day, and at an hour 
early enough to enable the conqueror and his victorious army 
to return to their place of general encampment at Gilgal, that 
night; whereas it is abundantly evident from the whole record, 
and also from the nature of the case, that the undertaking 
must have occupied weeks. Let us look at this matter. Mak- 
kedah, as we have seen, is at least forty if not forty-two miles, 
in an almost due west direction, from Gilgal. Here we suppose, 
and the record evidently demands it, that Joshua and all Is- 
rael with him, pass the first night of the campaign. The 
work of leading forth these five kings and slaying them is 
probably performed in the evening, after the return of those 
who had pursued the enemy until they had shut themselves up 
in their “ fenced cities.” We think no one will contend for 
a greater day’s work, than Joshua and his people must have 
performed by the time we have supposed; we think no one 
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will demand that they should have done more, in the course 
of twenty-four hours, than to travel some forty miles, fifteen 
or twenty of which must have been passed in hard fighting. 
And there is a large number of cities named in the sub- 
sequent part of the record, which were overthrown by Joshua 
and his army, during this expedition ; for the doing of which 
we must have some time, Berore “Joshua returns and 
all Israel with him unto the camp at Gilgal.” 

Joshua passes from Makkedah unto Libnah, which, with its 
king, is delivered into his hands; and he does to it as he had 
done unto Jericho and its king. From Libnah, he passes and 
all Israel with him unto Lachish, which surrendered to him 
on the second day ; and to which he did as he had done unto 
Libnah. From Lachish he passes to Eglon, and overthrew 
that. From Eglon, to Hebron, and conquers that with all its 
cities. Next he passes to Debir; and as he had done to 
Hebron, so he did unto Debir. From this place he makes an 
excursion into all the hill-country ; thence into the south; 
thence into the country of the vale, and of the springs, and 
destroyed all their kings; ‘‘ he left none remaining, but utterly 
destroyed all that breathed, as the Lord God of Israel com- 
manded.” And, after smiting Kadesh-barnea, even unto 
Gaza, and all the country of Goshen, even unto Gibeon with 
all its kings, “he returns and all Israel with him unto the 
camp at Gilgal.” 

Let any one, now, take a map of Palestine, one on which 
these different cities are laid down, and after examining their 
relative positions, and determining their proper distances one 
from another, let him follow Joshua to the end of his expedi- 
tion, and say if he would regard it as an enterprise of only 
one day. Let him say, if he thinks any mode of conveyance, 
known at that time, or any means of travelling employed, even 
at the present, in that country, would have enabled a man, 
without stopping to demolish cities or behead their kings, to 
pass over that tract of country and return to Gilgal, I will not 
say in one day, but in one week. We leave, therefore, these 
difficulties upon the mind of the reader ; satisfied that he can- 
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not regard them in any other light than insurmountable, and 
directly subversive of the passage, which evidently cannot be 
retained as a part of God’s word. 

We shall only say in conclusion, whether we have erred or 
not in the opinion formed of the passage before us, no one 
will deny, that we have strong reasons for entertaining it. 
“ Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind.” 


ARTICLE VI. 


LUTHERANISM AND THE REFORM; THEIR DIVERSITY ES- 
SENTIAL TO THEIR UNITY. 


ByJ. H. Meare v’Aumione, D. D. 


“« Each of these religions deems itself the most perfect ; the Caivinistic one 
believes itself most conformed to what Jesus Christ has said, and the Lurnerax 
to what the Apostles have done.”—-Monresqurev, Esprit des Lois, liv. xxiv., 
ehap. 5. 


[Tue following discourse on the unity and diversity of Lutheran- 
ism and Calvinism, was delivered by Professor Merle betore the 
Evangelical Society of Geneva, Switzerland, at its last anniversary. 
It is more of the nature of an essay than of a discourse; and the au- 
thor makes the following apology for its appearance :— 

“In the first place, it was not written for publication, and is but a 
series of notes and paragraphs put together. Besides, farfrom being 
the exposition of new and peculiar ideas, as some have thought it to 
be, it is merely the statement of ecclesiastical facts, acknowledged by 
the highest authorities; this might easily have been proved, had I not 
thought it better to be sparing of quotations.” 

However old and familiar the distinguished Professor may think 
the facts which he here gives, it is certain that the same talented and 
powerful mind appears in this discourse, as is displayed in the pages 
of the “History of the Reformation.” It may be necessary, also, to 
‘add, that much of what is said of Lutheranism applies especially to 
the Lutheranism of Europe, and not at all to that of this country. —Ep.} 


Tue times are pressing. It is becoming necessary to 
aim at the useful, not to be involved in useless discussions, 
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but to seek, according to the Apostolic precept, that which 
will truly contribute to the edification of the church. This 
thought has determined me to lay before you the following 
question : 

What in our Reformed French churches has character- 
ized the past year ? 

It is, if I mistake not, a new manifestation of principles 
which have frequently been designated by the names of par- 
ties opposed to us, but which we desire to mention only in 
terms of kindness; and for this reason we will call them 
(using a name dear to us) the principles of Lutheranism. 

Lutheranism and the Reform' possess distinct characters, 
but they are not separated so much by errors as by diversities. 
God has chosen that this diversity should exist, that in the 
end the Reformation might be complete. Having in the be- 
ginning proposed to make immense bodies move around the 
sun, his powerful hand impressed them with two contrary 
forces; the one tending to drive them from the centre, the 
other to attract them toward it. It is from these apparent 
contradictions that the motion of the universe and the admira- 
ble unity of the heavenly system result. So it was in the 
days of the Reformation. Opposite tendencies were neces- 
sary for this work, and these very tendencies enhance its admi- 


rable unity. 
“Dans co de mon maitre 
Il est toutés#ortes de fleurs.”’? 


So wrote a Christian author.’ Shall we then look- for 
one blossom only? Ah! let us not, like unskilful gardeners, 
tear up those indigenous plants, the culture of which is suited 
particularly to our soil and climate, and supply their place 


1 The reader must remember that the author uses the term Reformation 
to designate the grand work of the sixteenth century in general, whilst the word 
Reform is employed when the work of Zwingle and Calvin is specially re- 
ferred to.—TRans. 

* “In my master’s garden there are all kinds of flowers.” 

3 Tersteegen. 
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with exotics which require other soil, and which would perish 
in our hands. 

Yes, let us understand this well: there is not only friend- 
ship and harmony between Lutheranism and the Reform— 
there is more than this—there is unity. 

First, they possess that thorough unity which results from 
the same living faith animating both. They believe alike in 
man’s entire inability to do good ; they believe in God mani- 
fest in the flesh, in atonement by His blood, and regeneration 
by His Spirit, in justification by faith in His name, in charity, 
and in good works by virtue of their communion with Him. 
But it is not of this unity of identity, respecting which we 
wish to speak at present. We go much further: we intend to 
show that Lutheranism and the Reform are one, in their very 
diversities ; whence we infer that, instead of being effaced, 
most of these diversities—and especially those relating to the 
Reform which we have to defend—should be carefully pre- 
served. Such is our position. 

And those who, hearing us to-day enumerate the charac- 
ters, so different in themselves, that distinguish Lutheranism 
from the Reform, would fall into a grave error, should they 
exclaim with painful surprise: “‘Of what importance is it, 
then, that there should be a few friends the less, or a few ene- 
mies the more ?”—The body and the soul differ vastly in their 
respective attributes, yet they form but one being. Man and 
woman have very opposite capacities and duties, yet are but one 
flesh. In Christ, humanity and divinity were certainly distinct, 
yet they together constitute but one Saviour. So Lutheran- 
ism and the Reform, though very different, are yet in unity. 

Shall we speak of their strifes? But is there never any 
strife between the body and the spirit? between the hus- 
band and wife? Was there not strife in Christ Himself, be- 
tween His humanity and divinity? ‘My soul is exceeding 
sorrowful, even unto death. Father, if it be possible, let this 
cup pass from me,” cried His humanity, shuddering at the ap- 
proach of thecross. Strife, indeed, but strife when overcome, 
far from being opposed to unity, is essential to it, at least on 
earth. 
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I believe the time is now near at hand when the struggle 
shall be over, and the union of Lutheranism and the Reform 
will be triumphant, if the rash friends of the former do not 
endeavor to force the latter to submit to its laws. Bear in 
mind that the Reform, which is essentially the friend of pro- 
selytism, does not strive to make proselytes within the pale 
of Lutheranism ; it loves it ; it venerates it; it leaves it to its 
own strength, or rather to that of itsGod. But, strange to say, 
Lutheranism,. (certainly not that of Germany, nor of Geneva,) 
Lutheranism, generally passive in its character, advances 
heedlessly, seemingly desirous of taking from us our patri- 
mony, and substituting itself for the three centuries’ work of 
our Reformers. _ Is it indeed necessary, in order to effect unity, 
to destroy one of the twomembers? This may be one meth- 
od, but it is not ours. Lutheranism has important duties to 
discharge toward the Reform, and too well do we know the 
noble principles of the excellent men who, in Germany, are its 
true supporters, not to be convinced that they will perform 
them well. 

If one of two friendly and allied armies has been beaten 
and dispersed by the common enemy, whilst the other has 
remained in its camp, marshalled under its leaders and its 
standards, shall this latter seize that opportunity to assert its 
supremacy, and impose upon the other its own colors? Will 
it not rather generously help them to recover the ancient stand- 
ards of their fathers? It is this that we now ask of Lu- 
theranism. 

We need not assert that we have no prejudice against 
Martin Luther. If there exist in the history of the world,-a 
man whom we love above all others, it is he—We venerate 
Calvin; we love Luther. Lutheranism itself is dear to us, 
and for weighty reasons. ‘There are principles in the Re- 
form, which we would fear if there existed not the counter- 
poise of Lutheranism; as there are also in Lutheranism those 
which would alarm us, were it not for the counterpoise of the 
Reform. Luther and Lutheranism have not, even in Ger- 
many, not even at Wittenberg, more zealous friends and ad- 
mirers than ourselves. 
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But, if this question be proposed, Should the Reform in 
France, in Switzerland, or elsewhere, give way to Lutheran- 
ism? We reply, without hesitation, Certainly not ! 

Now we think this is the question which, during the past 
year, has been brought before our churches. 

Have they at all times answered as they should have done ? 
We think not. The Reform is misunderstood, even among 
the Reformed themselves. ‘Two centuries of persecution and 
humiliation have caused it to lose its finest traditions. Prin- 
ciples opposed to it, find eloquent and pious advocates. Even 
within its bosom, there are distinguished minds which hesi- 
tate, and are irresolute at the moment of revival, and which, 
mistaking one voice for another, are ready to undergo a most 
wonderful transformation. One would say, judging from 
what is passing at the present day, that the Reform may or- 
ganize societies, may exercise a certain external activity, but 
with regard to principles, Lutheranism alone must establish 
them, so that it only remains for us to place ourselves under 
its guardianship. Our standard, which is three centuries old, 
is called radical, and innovating ; and colors rejected by ten 
generations begin to be raised up here and there, in this pres- 
bytery and in that church. Some communities, even, which 
are wholly Reformed, are ready to advocate it. There are 
countries covered with eloquent ruins, and strewed with the 
sepulchres of the saints, where such things are going on, and 
where, if they be not stopped, the very stones will cry out. 

We firmly believe that the Swiss and French of the Re- 
formed church have no need to ask directions of any foreign 
church, particularly of one with which, it is true, the same 
faith and the same charity ought to unite them, but which 
does not know them, and which, we must say, has, though 
with many remarkable exceptions, been frequently wanting in 
justice and impartiality toward them. If the Reform is to 
live, it must possess a life peculiar to itself. It has in its own 
traditions an abundance of most sublime inspirations, but un- 
fortunately it does not know how to appreciate them, and 
instead of exploring the golden mine of its antiquity, doubt- 
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less with some trouble and by the sweat of its brow, it prefers 
receiving with eagerness, coin already stamped, but stamped 
with foreign arms. 

In order that the Reformed church should preserve the 
principles God has intrusted to it, it must know them.— 
What are they then? It is to such research we appropriate 
this essay. We shall only lay before you truths acknow- 
ledged for three centuries past, but which seem, in our day, to 
be completely forgotten. 

A great mind, the genius of Montesquieu, perceived a fun- 
damental difference between Lutheranism and the Reform, 
when he said in his “ Esprit des Lois:” ‘ Each of these re- 
ligions deems itself the most perfect; the Calvinistic deeming 
itself most conformed to what Jesus Christ has said, and the 
Lutheran to what the apostles have done.” This language, 
undoubtedly, implies that the Reform has for its basis the 
Word of God, while Lutheranism has the acts and usages of the 
church. This distinction is profound, and generally speaking 
contains much truth. 

But let us examine more minutely these differences, with- 
out, however, pretending to enumerate them all. Let us lay 
aside peculiarities of doctrine, and particularly that of the 
free and eternal grace of God, which is our most precious 
jewel. Let us not speak, at present, of the election of the 
Father, nor of the manner in which humanity and divinity 
are united in the person of the man-God, nor of the nature of 
the Lord’s supper, nor of the doctrine of Baptism ; these are 
well known peculiarities from which all others flow. Let us 
confine ourselves especially to questions relating to the church ; 
which is daily becoming the greatest, and, so to speak, the 
all-engrossing subject. 


I. The Reformed church lays down as the groundwork 
of Christianity, the scriptural principle that the Word of God 
is the positive rule, the absolute law, the sole source of faith, 
and of the Christian life ; whereas Luther lays down as the 
basis of his Reformation, a principle not less to be venerated, 
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but entirely different, namely, faith, or justification by 
faith. 

We think it was well that these two fundamental princi- 
ples should have been established at the same time. In this 
particular, the combined action of Lutheranism and the Re- 
form was admirable ; that of Lutheranism especially fills us 
with the deepest veneration. Not only did Luther and his 
friends set forth the capital doctrine of justification in a man- 
ner still more explicit than did the Reform, but, had they not 
done so, we boldly assert that there would have been no Re- 
formation. Why was not the great Reformation accomplished 
by the sects of the middle ages, which originated the principles 
of the Reform? For several reasons, undoubtedly, but prin- 
cipally because they were not fully impressed with the im- 
portance of this great idea, of which Luther, after St. Paul, 
was the most faithful promulgator. 

The Reformation, and, prior to it, nascent Christianity, 
had two fundamental principles ; that of the Reform, which 
was simple, and that of Lutheranism, which was material. 
The Reform required faith also; Lutheranism too required 
the Bible. But each of these principles was distinctively 
and specially intrusted to a faithful guardian. These were 
the two forces which were to urge on the new world created 
in the sixteenth century ; and herein we admire with gratitude 
the most perfect unity in the diversity of the work of God. 

However, we would not justify the consequences to which 
Luther’ pushed his principles. Applying them to the Word 
of God with a boldness which astonishes us, he declares, in 
the preface of his translation of the New Testament, that the 
Gospel of St. John, the Epistles of St. Paul, particularly that 
to the Romans, and the first Epistle of St. Peter, are the true 
marrow of the Scriptures, because they treat especially of 
faith ; he considers the Gospels inferior to the Epistles ; light- 
ly esteems the Revelation by St. John, and speaks of one of 
the Epistles (that of St. James) in terms so well known that 
I need not repeat them here. Rationalism, which shakes or 
revokes all the canonical writings, has appeared, and as it 

eems to us, could only appear in the church of Luther. 
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The Swiss and French Reform could not be reproached 
with this want of respect. On the contrary, in throwing 
off the authority of the church, it had recourse to that sove- 
reign authority, which the church itself had always exalted, 
that of the Holy Scriptures. “ Forsaking,”’ says one of its 
leaders,‘ ‘the decrees of the Popes and the Fathers of the 
church, I went to the very fountain head. My soul was 
there refreshed, and from that time I strongly maintained this 
principle: The Bible alone should be our guide, and all the 
additions of men be rejected.” 

“The church of Christ,” said the pastors of Berne in the 
famous dispute which decided the Reform of that Canton in 
1528, “‘ has made neither laws nor commandments in addition to 
the Word of God. This is the reason why all human tradi- 
tions, called ecclesiastical, are obligatory only as far as they are 
contained and commanded in this Holy Word.” And in the 
seventeenth century, Chillingworth, an English Reformer of 
the Episcopal church, chancellor of the diocese of Salisbury, 
all of whose opinions we should not uphold, but who, having 
been a Papist, understood well in what should consist the 
spirit of the Reform, uttered these sublime words: “The 
Bible, the whole Bible, nothing but the Bible, is the religion 
of the Reformed church.” Let us here remember, that the 
church of England is a reformed church, and not Lutheran. 
It is such, not only by the name it bears, but by its admirable 
articles of faith, and especially by the testimony it therein 
renders to the Word of God. 

This principle of the Reform is of even earlier date than 
the views of Luther ; for it was not only the principle of the 
primitive church, of Wickliffe, of the Waldenses, and of 
many other fervent Christians, but it was proclaimed in the 
very morning of the Reformation, in the year 1518, by Carl- 
stadt, who says in those theses which Dr. Eck so violently 
attacked: “ We prefer the letter of the Bible, not only to 
one or many doctors of the church, but even to the authority 
of the whole church itself.” 


? Wolfgang Joner. 
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Every thing in the Reformed church reveals this grand 
principle of the exclusive authority of the Word of God. 
Whilst the Augsburg Confession is silent with regard to the 
sole authority of the Scriptures, all the Confessions of the 
Reformed church are unanimous on this subject.'. Whilst 
the Lutherans uphold the Apocryphal books, and frequently 
select from them texts for their sermons, the Reformed dis- 
tinguish them from the canonical writings with scrupulous 
care, and, if necessary, contend earnestly for this distinction, 
as did the British Bible Society, not long since, excited by 
the example of Scotland, that eminently Reformed country ; 
and they regard it as a matter of the highest importance, to 
define exactly the extent of the Word of God, and carefully 
to exclude all human additions. Whilst the text of the Lu- 
theran Bibles does not distinguish human from divine words, 
in all our translations of the Bible, on the contrary, the words 
not found in the original are printed in italics, in order that 
the reader may, as far as is possible in a translation, discern 
between the Word of God and the word of man. And it 
may be remarked that the translation of the New Testament 
published, a few years since, in Lausanne, which is purely 
and simply a fac simile of the original, has been. prompted by 
the spirit of the Reform. We do not think that such a trans- 
lation would have appeared among Lutherans. 

It is not true, however, as has been recently pretended, 
that the Reform presents the Bible to us as a book all-suffi- 
cient in itself, whatever doctrine may be deduced from it.— 
“We are persuaded,” says the Helvetic Confession, “that a 
solid knowledge of true religion depends on the internal en- 
lightening of the Holy Spirit. We only regard as real and 
orthodox those explanations which are drawn from Scripture 
itself in conformity with the analogy of faith, and the law of 
charity.” —Nor is it true, as has been asserted, that the Re- 





1 Gallican Confession, Art. V.; Confessio Belgica, Art. V. ; Confess. Hely., 
Art. I., II; Conf. Angl., Art. VI.; Conf. Bohem., Art. I.; Conf. of West- 
minster, (of Scotland,) Chap. I. 
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form possesses no kind of tradition. ‘There is not a century, 
not a generation, to whose voice the Reform is not ready to 
listen, and from which it is unwilling to derive instruction. 
Only it places the great voice above all smaller voices, and, 
instead of judging of the import of Scripture by tradition, it 
judges, according to the principles of the Fathers, of the truth 
of traditions by the Scriptures. Such, then, is our first prin- 
ciple: 

The Reform is pre-eminently the confession of the Bible. 

Never shall such man-worship be found among us, even of 
the men of God in the church, as has been justly called else- 
where Lutherolatry. Never will there be seen among us such 
writings as have been published in Germany with these titles : 
Luther a Prophet—the second Moses—an Elias—a Star—a 
Sun. We have no other Prophet than Jesus Christ, and no 
other Sun than the Bible. And whilst, for a long space of 
time, all sorts of relics of Luther were preserved with religious 
veneration, we hardly know where the great Calvin resided ; 
there is not even a small stone in our cemetery to mark the 
place where his ashes repose ; and four venerable trees, which 
were to be seen, five or six years ago, shading the ground 
where it is said the mortal remains of this great servant of 
God were laid, have been hewn down to inake room!... This 
is undoubtedly going too far; but its import is striking: it re- 
minds us that Calvin forbade that a monument should be 
erected to his memory, because he desired that the Word of 
God alone should be honored in his church. 

Yes, the Rock of the Word of God is the foundation of 
the Reform; we know of none other. Let other churches 
boast of their ecclesiastical basis, we will boast only of our 
Bible-foundation. And in this, we believe ourselves more 
truly ecclesiastical than those who mingle with the Divine 
Rock the quicksands of human tradition. We will not for- 
sake this our foundation for any price, not for the Pope, nor 
for Luther,—what do I say? not even for our Reformers 
themselves. Far distant be the day when the Reformed 
church shall glory in being called the church of Calvin, or 
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of Zwingle. The Bible—the Bible—the whole Bible—no- 
thing but the Bible. 

We asserted, at the outset, that the principle intrusted w 
the Lutheran church was, in the days of the Reformation, of 
at least equal importance with that which God intrusted to 
the Reformed church. Which of the two is of most impor- 
tance in our day ? 

I dare not decide. But 1 will say, however, that the prin- 
ciple of the Bible appears to me, at present, at least as impor- 
tant as that of faith. Which are the two powerful adversaries 
called upon to fight the battle of the nineteenth century ? 
Evangelism and Ecclesiasticism. And by what means shall 
Ecclesiasticism be silenced, and those clouds of human tradi- 
tions and human works which envelope it be dispelled ? 
By the Bible. 

If we hesitate on the importance of the principle of the 
Reform, shall we not be instructed by the cry which is now 
sounding on all sides: The church! The church! and 
would put the visible church above the Word of the Lord? 
Shall we not, by that proud pontiff who calls us sectaries of 
the Bible?’ Shall we not, by “ that audacious mouth which 
spake very great things,” as says Daniel the prophet, which 
has just uttered a cry from the depths of the magnificent 
chambers of his Vatican, and which extending its fearful 
arms in the midst of his Apollos, his Venuses, and all those 
trophies of Paganism by which he is surrounded, has rung 
throughout all Christendom that watchword of alarm and 
terror:—tTHEeE Biste! tHe Brete! . What, then! has He, 
who reveals all secrets, ‘made known to him, in the silent 
watches of the night, what shall come to pass hereafter’? 
Has He shown him the Bible at the gates of Italy? Has He 
shown him already suspended in the air, overhanging Rome, 
“the stone that was cut out of the mountain without hands,” 
that is to break in pieces the ancient statue, and jay it low in 
the dust, amid the ruin and devastation of twenty centuries ? 


1 Circular of the Pope, dated the day after the nones of May, 1844. 
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Ah! if there is a time when the Reform should remain faith- 
ful to its principles, it is the day in which we now live. To 
conquer by the Bible, or to perish, is the only alternative 
before us. 

One thing, among others, which alarms us concerning the 
state of England, is, that recently, (about a month since,) in 
London, whilst the assemblies belonging to particular churches 
(Episcopal, or dissenting) crowded the vast extent of Exe- 
ter Hall,—for the first time the meeting of the Bible So- 
ciety had comparatively but few present. It is not our inten- 
tion to draw too serious consequences from this; we know it 
may have arisen from various causes, but we confess that the 
knowledge of this fact caused us to shudder, and with sad- 
ness we recalled to mind these words, ‘“‘ Ichabod, Ichabod !” 
Hath thy glory indeed departed ? 


II. But if the Reformed church places the Word of God 
so decidedly above any word of man, and gives it pre-emi- 
nence even above faith, on the other hand it places faith 
above the church. One of the oldest doctors, lreneus of 
Lyons, has called attention to this great antithesis: Where 
the Spirit is, there is the church ; this is the principle of the 
Reform ; and where the church is, there is the Spirit, is the 
principle of Rome and Oxford; and it is also, though in a 
milder form, that of Lutheranism. A distinguished theolo- 
gian, Dr. Lange, who occupies in the University of one of our 
confederate cities the professorship which was intended for 
Strauss, has recently brought to mind that antithesis, wording 
it thus: the church comes of faith, or faith comes of the 
church. We do not hesitate to say that both these proposi- 
tions are true in a certain sense, and provided the visible 
church be not confounded with the invisible ; for there is a 
marvellous alternative between faith and the church. But - 
observe, whilst Lutheranism places emphasis on the latter, and 
declares that, since the foundation of the church, God con- 
verts men only by means of the church, the Reform on the 
contrary lays stress on the former, and asserts that faith, that 
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faith which God implants in the heart, alone begets the 
church. Hence the Reform does not say: the church 
(which is the assembly of the faithful) exists first, and then 
follows each individual believer; but it says: first each be- 
liever exists, and then comes the church, which is the union of 
all. Lutheranism says: first the species, then the individual ; 
the Reform says: first the individual, then the species. We are 
ready to allow that both are right, but we add, that it should be 
our especial care to uphold the principle of the Reform. 

And why so? Because if we assert, in an absolute sense, 
that faith comes of the church, we establish at once the prin- 
ciple that leads to the inquisition, and which gave rise to it 
in times past. Now, at the period of the Reformation, when 
for centuries all those who did not humbly receive their faith 
from the visible church had been stretched on the rack, it was 
necessary that the renewed church should loudly proclaim 
opposite principles. The Reform is.then in direct opposition 
here to Rome and also to ultra-Lutheranism. By this name we 
call that extreme Lutheran orthodoxy, which, in the days of 
Calow and Quenstedt, exaggerating the Lutheran principle, 
revived the scholastic system, and placed, above all other 
doctrines, that of the church and the means of salvation. 

The Reform, on the contrary, remembering that Christ 
saves His people soul by soul, gives, has given, and always 
will give the first place in Christian theology to what concerns 
the individual work, the regeneration, the oe and 
the conversion of the believer. 

Thus, what distinguishes Lutheranism is the importance 
attached to the church, to the church collectively, and par- 
ticularly to its ministers. In truth it is not very far from that 
sacerdotalism which is the essence of Rome and of Oxford 
The Lutherans do not hesitate to give their pastors the name 
of priests; and in a celebrated book on Practical Theology, 
written by a German whose memory is very dear to us, 
Claude Harms, Prevost of Kiel, one of the sections is entitled 
the Preacher, another the Pastor, and a third the Priest. 

This too was essential to our unity. The individual 
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element of the Reform might have brought on dissolution and 
dispersion of the members of the church, which would have 
proved fatal to the whole body, had it not been restrained by 
the ecclesiastical element of Lutheranism. As also the ten- 
dency of the latter would have been to languor and certain 
death, had it not been restrained by the spontaneous and vivi- 
fying influence of the Reform. It is the combination of 
these two forces, the one centripetal, the other centrifugal, 
which has launched into the universe a new world, and which 
sustains it. 

Shall we abandon, then, the principle of our strength, as 
we are called upon to do? God preserve us from this inva- 
sion on the eternal decrees of his all-wise providence! Let 
us not look on one side only ; let us examine both, and con- 
template the magnificent ensemble of the work of the Lord. 
If a man is Lutheran he is right, quite right; if a man em- 
braces the Lutheran faith he is right still; but if he is Re- 
formed, if he converses with the Reformed, he should neither 
act nor speak as though he were Lutheran, or as though he 
were addressing Lutherans, to counteract, impede and destroy 
the Reformed principle in the bosom of the Reform itself. 

We shall not enumerate, here, the numberless evils to 
which too strict an application of the Lutheran principles has 
led. From this arose clerocracy,' or the excessive authority 
of the pastor, or more properly speaking confessor, (for among 
the Lutherans each individual has a pastor to whom he gives 
that name,) so that, in the last century these confessors having 
become infidels, and the unsuspecting Lutherans continuing 
to submit to them, infidelity spread throughout their churches 
with inconceivable facility. It has even been asserted, in Lu- 
theranism, that each individual should cling to his spiritual 
guide, appointed by the competent ecclesiasiical authority, 
even though that guide were a stranger or entirely opposed 
to the true faith! The Reformed Christians will never ac- 


* This word, as well as another here used, (ecclesiasticism,) though coined 
by the author, is none the less significant and appropriate for its novelty —Trans. 
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knowledge this as their maxim. They will ever rank the 
Bible above the pastor, and, if there is a decided disagreement 
between them, rather than allow themselves and their chil- 
dren to be led by them into infidelity, they will forsake their 
pastor, and take refuge beneath the Word of Christ. In so 
doing they carry the church with them, leaving to themselves 
both the sect and the pastor. 

It is from this Ecclesiasticism that originates the different 
importance which the Lutherans and the Reformed attach to 
the confessions of faith of the churches. ‘The Lutherans look 
upon them as rules of faith—norme normate ; and they have 
even gone so far as to assert that their authors had a kind 
of inspiration, such inspiration as the Roman Catholics call 
deutero-canonical, when speaking of the Apocryphal books. 
In the Reform, symbolical writings are, on the contrary, but 
the expression of the faith of the church. ‘Our churches do 
not say to those who desire to occupy our pulpits: Believe ! 
but they ask them: Do you believe?” Thus spoke, in the 
true spirit of the Reform, two men who are dear to us—Cel- 
lérier and Gaussen, when, twenty-five years ago, they repub- 
lished the Helvetic Confession of Faith in Geneva. Al- 
though this privilege belongs, by right, to another here pres- 
ent, allow me to pay a passing tribute to the memory of this 
faithful servant of Jesus Christ,‘ who was taken from us a 
few weeks since, in a good old age, and whose glory it was 
to have been the first, after a century of infidelity, to raise 
again in our country the standard of the Gospel and the Re- 
form. 

_ Again I repeat: The church comes of faith, rather than 
faith of the church. 

This is our watchword. And who will dare assert that 
the time is come when we should lower our colors, and 
meekly march under those which others offer us, and which 
Papacy itself has shown for so many centuries past? If any 


1 The author alludes to the recent death of the venerable Cellérier, an illus- 
trious servant of God in Geneva.—T rans. 
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of our brethren deem it their duty so to do, we openly declare 
that we will not; convinced that, in this day, to uphold and 
vindicate the principles of the Reform is to save the Refor- 
mation. 

But, it may be said, if the maxim that faith comes of the 
church, leads to the Inquisition, the maxim that the church 
comes of faith, leads to separation. 

We do not deny that this is the excess of the principle, 
nor that this excess is to be seen in our day. But we deny 
that the abuse of a principle can ever subvert it. No; the 
principle of the Refornr is not essentially a principle of sepa- 
ration ; nor does it necessarily flow from that principle, that 
Christendom should be divided into a thousand sects. Un- 
doubtedly it is a right and a duty of a Christian, as was done 
in the days of the Reformation and has been repeatedly done 
since, to separate from a community. which no longer confesses 
Jesus Christ, ‘God manifest in the flesh,’ the only righteous- 
ness of His people. But to make separation a constantly. re- 
curring duty, is, according to the Reform, to trample under 
foot numerous passages of the word of God, it is to invite what 
the Apostle Paul declares should be rejected, “strife, seditions, 
and heresies.” Gal. 5: 20. 7 

“T assert,” says Calvin, “that we should not, for slight 
dissimilarity of opinion, separate from a church where the 
fundamental doctrine of salvation is preserved, and where the 
sacraments are lawfully administered according to the institu- 
tion of our Lord.”! 

However, if choice must be made between uniformity and 
error on the one side, or diversity and truth on the other, the 
Reform does not hesitate; it always sides with the truth ; 
truth being always its great aim. 


III. But the Reform has always distinguished itself by a - 
liberal spirit of Christian charity ; and this third characteristic 
triumphantly answers the charge of separatism; it has ever 
held out a brotherly hand to all communions that preserve 


’ Christian Institutes, book iv. chap. i. 
THIRD SERIES, VOL. I. NO. I. 10 
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pure the doctrines of salvation. So that, whilst a sectarian 
spirit has animated other confessions in various degrees, the 
Reform has ever worn on her brow the seal of true catholicity. 
We shall not here speak of the sectarian spirit of Rome or 
of Oxford ; these are well known topics; but history obliges 
us toacknowledge this spirit even in Lutheranism. The Lu- 
therans, like the Romanists, have always aimed not at frater- 
nally uniting with the Reform, but at absorbing it. 
Exclusiveness is a feature of Lutheranism. Here it will 
be asked, What becomes of your unity? This exclusiveness 
itself was necessary for it. It is one of the wheels which 
must form part of the admirable machinery which the hand of 
the Great Architect prepared, three centuries ago. Erxclu- 
siveness is essential to the church. Who was more exclu- 
sive than he who said, “ No man cometh unto the Father 
but by me”? and again, “ Without me ye can do nothing” ? 
The church needs a holy jealousy for the eternal truth of 
God. Latitudinarianism is fatal to it. The history of all 
ages has proved this, and none can show it more clearly than 
that of our own age. It was this exclusiveness with which 
Martin Luther was charged; and although he was mistaken 
in carrying out his exclusiveness, not only with regard to the 
-fundamental doctrines, but even respecting the different 
methods of understanding the same truth; although it was 
against our Reform that his darts were hurled, yet we love, we 
admire Luther, even in his errors ; and we behold in him, not 
a furious Orestes, as he was called by Bucer and Capiton 
themselves, but a Prometheus, who, anxious that man should 
lift his eyes towards heaven,— 


erectos ad sidera tollere vultus,— 


and having taken fire from on high to inspire him, was cast 
down in consequence of his very elevation, and his entrails 
devoured by ruthless vultures. ‘“ Let him that thinketh he 
standeth, take heed lest he fall!” Luther believed that the 
real presence of Christ was a truth of God, and he went too 
far to defend it. May God teach us what Luther did not 
know, to distinguish truth from falsehood, what is essential 
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from what is secondary! God grant unto us, what Luther 
could not do, to teach with mildness those who entertain op- 
posite opinions. But God grant at the same time that, like 
Luther, we may be inflamed with devotion to.truth and 
filled with zeal for the house of God! _ 

Here again, however, we cannot justify every thing. His- 
tory is inflexible, and points out sad excesses to us. This is 
the most painful part of our task, for Luther is our father, (we 
speak afier the manner of men,) a father whom we regard 
with profound veneration, and tender filial affection. The 
true Lutherans are our friends; our beloved brethren; they 
are among those whom we hope one day to join in the king- 
dom of our Lord. If, then, their opposition draws from us a 
sigh, let it never cause in our hearts the least bitterness of 
feeling toward them. Be it remembered that the violence 
of controversy, far from proving us to be declared enemies, is 
a proof of the closest bonds uniting us to Lutheranism ; for in 
all times, and in all matters, the more united we are on essen- 
tial points, the more we are carried away by differences on 
minor ones. 

It was Luther, that great man of God, who in this, as in 
every thing else, advanced at the head of his church. When 
in 1527 the Reformed pleaded for brotherly love and Chris- 
tian concord, he answered: “Be such charity and unity 
cursed, even to the bottomless depths of hell.” He himself 
relates to one of his friends that, at the conference convoked 
at Marburgh by the Landgrave of Hesse, to unite the Lu- 
therans and the Reformed, Zwingle, moved to tears, ap- 
proached him, saying: ‘There are no men on earth with 
whom I so much desire to be united as with the Witten- 
berghers.” And Luther repulsed the Zurich reformer, 
answering : “ Your spirit is not our spirit !’’ and refused to 
acknowledge Zwingle and the Swiss as his brethren. 

Since that day a sectarian spirit has always pervaded Lu- 
theranism. When, in 1553, the unhappy reformers were 
driven from London, by the unfeeling order of bloody Mary, 
they were cruelly repulsed, in the midst of winter, by the ad- 
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vice of the Lutheran theologians, from the walls of Copenha- 
gen, of Rostock, of Lubeck and of Hamburg, where they asked 

or shelter. “Better Papists than Calvinists,” said they, 
“better Mohammedans than Reformed.” And on one house 
in Wittenberg was written: “The words and the writings of 
Luther are poison to the Pope and to Calvin.” The name 
of Calvin was given to cats and dogs. Books were pub- 
lished with such titles as these: “Proofs that the Calvinists 
have six hundred and sixty-six errors in common with the 
Turks,” —“ Brief evidence that the present attempt at union 
(1721) with the self-styled Reformed is in direct opposition 
to the ten Commandments, to all the articles of the Apostles’ 
Creed, to all the petitions of the Lord’s Prayer, to the doc- 
trine of holy Baptism, the power of the Keys, the holy Com- 
munion, as well as the whole Catechism.” In a Lutheran 
Catechism, of the beginning of the sixteenth century, this 
question is asked: “Dost thou believe that instead of hon- 
oring and worshipping the true and living God, the Calvinists 
honor and worship the devil? Answer—I do, from the bot- 
tom of my heart.” A Lutheran doctor, who is still living, 
and is remarkable for his piety and zeal, applies the following 
passage from St. Paul to the Reformed: “ Be ye not yoked 
with unbelievers.” It is well known that the Lutheran Mis- 
sionary Societies have recently dissolved their connection with 
that of the city of Basle, which, however, comes nearer Lu- 
theranism than any of the Reformed churches. 

What shall we say concerning these excesses? We will 
say with St. Paul, “they have zeal without knowledge ;” 
and we will add with a smile the well known words of Je- 
rome of Prague, when he saw a peasant approach with a load 
of wood to deposit on his stake: Sancta simpxicitas! 
and then we will repeat that the Lutherans are our brethrén, 
our well beloved brethren ! 

A spirit of conciliation, of union and fraternity, has _per- 
vaded our church in all ages, and is perhaps its most beauti- 
ful ornament. Zwingle, Ecolampadius, Calvin, and Farel, 
always extended a brotherly hand to Luther and his friends. 
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Calvin even does not hesitate to assert, that in his sight Lu- 
ther is far superior to Zwingle: “ For if these two are com- 
pared, you are aware how much Luther surpasses him.” ' 
And he writes thus to Bullinger on the 25th Nov. 1544: “I 
hear that Luther is lavishing the most cruel invectives upon 
you and all of us. I scarcely dare ask of you to be silent. 
But I earnestly entreat you at least to remember how great 
aman Luther is; what admirable qualities distinguish him, 
what courage, what faithfulness, what skill, what power of 
doctrine he possesses to bring down the reign of Antichrist, 
and to propagate the knowledge of salvation. I say, and 
have frequently repeated, that even though he should call me 
Satan, I would not cease to honor him and acknowledge him 
to be an illustrious servant of God.” These are sublime 
words ; let the Reform never forget them! And, observe, 
they come from Calvin, that man who is represented to us as 
so irritable and so proud. 

At different times, proposals for peace and projects of 
union were offered by the Reform. The Reformed of French- 
Switzerland particularly showed, on this score, the most un- 
shaken perseverance. At the period when the ultra-Luthe- 
rans, Westphal, Timann, Von Eitzen, and many others had 
discharged their heavy artillery upon the Reform, Calvin and 
his friends appeared on the field of battle, with the olive 
branch in their hands. This same year, (1557,) when The- 
odore Beza and Farel travelled throughout all the cities of 
Switzerland, to excite the public sympathy in favor of the 
Waldenses, who had been cruelly massacred in the valley of 
Angrogne, they also visited Germany, where they presented 
a confession of faith of the churches of Switzerland and 
Savoy, designing to unite all the Reformation, by convincing 
the Lutheran churches that they also were brethren and fellow 
soldiers in the war against Antichrist. In 1631 the general 
synod of Charenton, near Paris, took the lead, accomplished 
this union, and passed a resolution which declared that “ the 


» Nam si inter se comparantur, scis ipse quanto intervallo Lutherus excedat. 
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churches of the confession of Augsburg agreeing with them 
in all the articles essential to true religion, the members of 
these churches may be allowed to present themselves at the 
holy table without any previous abjuration.” In our days it 
is from the Reformed that propositions and efforts to re-estab- 
lish true union in the church, have always proceeded. 

And wherefore this difference between Lutheranism and 
the Reform? Undoubtedly it proceeds in great part, as far 
as Luther and the Lutherans are concerned, from the impor- 
tance they attach to the real presence of Christ in the Lord’s 
supper, from that unshaken attachment to what they believe 
to be the truth, which we sincerely respect ; but we must say 
that it also results from that difference which we have already 
designated. The Biblical tendency of the Reform must lead 
all the Reformed to attach slight importance to Ecclesiastical 
differences and much to Bible truth ; consequently to en- 
deavor to extend a brotherly hand to all churches, and all 
individuals who possess the Bible. It is thus from sound 
principles that beneficial consequences always flow. Let us 
remain faithful to this spirit of true catholicity. Let us not 
forget these memorable words of the Apostle: “One God, 
one Lord, one body, and one spirit.” To uphold these is the 
special mission of the Reform. 


IV. But if the Reform possesses great liberality, it is none 
the less distinguished for a genuine profoundness. It is not 
merely a reformation of faith, as is Lutheranism, but a refor- 
mation of life ; and for this reason it is more universally Chris- 
tian. Undoubtedly Antinomianism is foreign to Lutheranism ; 
Luther himself opposed it. Still, there is great difference in 
the manner in which Lutheranism and the Reform view the 
law. A singular feature and characteristic points out one of 
the principal differences. In the Lutheran Catechism, the 
ten commandments are placed before faith, before dogmas. 
Their use is to convince man of sin, and bring him to Christ. 
On the contrary, in the Reformed Catechism, the law is placed 
after faith, and after the doctrine of salvation, as an expres- 
sion of the gratitude of the child of God for his redemption 
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through Christ. ‘The law, according to Luther, is for the un- 
converted only. According to Calvin, it is also addressed to 
believers. 

Luther did not accomplish a reformation of morals, nor 
did he even attempt it. ‘This was not, undoubtedly, because 
he did not think it of the highest importance. ‘“ How,” as 
he wrote to the brethren of Bohemia, who desired him to 
establish such discipline, “ how can we, who live in the midst 
of Sodom, of Gomorrah, and of Babylon, bring about order, 
discipline, and exemplary life?’ Luther thought that the 
reformation of morals should proceed simply and naturally 
from the influence of sound doctrine. 

Let us here observe, again, how necessary the diversity of 
Lutheranism and the Reform is for the unity and even the 
existence of the Reformation. Who does not discern a pro- 
found Christian truth in the doctrine that faith leads to sound 
morals? . Was it not necessary, after centuries in which the 
discipline of the church had caused innumerable troubles, and 
still greater superstitions, that there should be a protestation 
against these fatal errors? Was it not necessary that, beside 
the strength of the Reform, which has a sectarian tendency, 
there should be another force in the renewed church that 
should tend to enlarge the views of the faithful? Was it not 
necessary that, above all that men could do, above all their 
efforts to rebuke the disorderly and to watch over the Lord’s 
inheritance, there should be a finger to point to heaven, and 
that a loud voice should pronounce this oracle: ‘The good 
shepherd goeth before his sheep, and his sheep follow him, 
for they know his voice”? But if one of these was necessary, 
the other was not Jess so. The work of Christian vigilance 
and pastoral guardianship was mtrusted to the Reform; and 
we are reformed. 

Zwingle started from this principle: “ A universal reno- 
vation of life and morals is as requisite as a renovation of 
faith.” Immediately after the Reformation, in Zurich, Berne, 
and Basle, ordinances for the promotion of good morals were 
published, prostitution was abolished, pensions and enlist~- 
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ments in foreign service were suppressed ; and when after- 
wards the Pope, according to his ancient custom, required 
troops from Zurich, the citizens offered him instead two thou- 
sand monks and priests whom they could spare. Would to 
God that in our day we sent not Swiss soldiers to Rome. 
The morals of ministers were particularly insisted on: “ As 
the Word of truth is solemn, the life of its servant ought also 
to be grave,” said the ordinance of 1532. 

But it was especially in Geneva that this principle was fully 
carried out. Calvin, with the zeal of a prophet and the resig- 
nation of a martyr who submits himself unreservedly to the 
severe Word of God, exacted of the church under his care 
absolute obedience. He struggled hard with the party of the 
Libertines, and by the grace of God he overcame, Geneva, 
which was so corrupt before, was regenerated, and evinced a 
purity of morals and a Christian simplicity so remarkable, that 
it drew from Farel, (after an absence of fifteen years,) an ex- 
pression of admiration, in these memorable words: “I had 
rather be the last in Geneva than the first elsewhere.” 

And fifty years after the death of Calvin, a fervent Lu- 
theran, John Valentine Andree, having passed some time 
within our walls, said on his return, “‘ What I have seen there 
I shall never forget. The most beautiful ornament of that 
republic is its tribunal of morals, which every week inquires 
into the disorders of the citizens. Games of cards and chance, 
swearing and blasphemy, impurity, quarrelling, hatred, deceit- 
fulness, infidelity, drunkenness, and other vices, are repressed. 
Oh! how beautiful an ornament to Christianity is this pu- 
rity. We Lutherans cannot too deeply deplore its absence 
from us. If the difference of doctrine did not separate me 
from Geneva, the harmony of: its morals could have induced 
me to remain there for ever.” 

This moral character was not confined to Switzerland 
and Geneva alone; it spread through France, Holland, Scot- 
Jand, and wherevér the Reform made its way. It has in a 
measure remained in some of those countries to the present 
day. A German author, Mr. Goébel, having related that a 
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traveller, also a German, was unable to find in the churches 
of Scotland which he visited, a single instance of adultery and 
divorce, and very little impurity, exclaims: ‘“ Let the fright- 
ful immorality of Germany be contrasted with this; in the 
country as well as in the city let only the pastors be interro- 
gated, and one will be filled with astonishment and terror.” 
Alas! we cannot pride ourselves on such a state of things at 
present. ‘These morals are no more. We do not pretend to 
say that there was nothing in this discipline adapted to hasten 
its fall; on the contrary, we think that the part the state took 
in these matters must inevitably have destroyed it. We reject 
all Christian discipline exercised by constables and soldiers ; 
but we think we can lay aside all public force, retaining the 
power of vigilance, of charity, and of the word of God. 

This was not done, and what is the result? Senebier 
said, ‘“‘ The prosperity of Geneva was long the fruit of Cal- 
vin’s wise laws. In the purity of our ancient morals con- 
sisted our glory. We can prove that one of the causes of 
our misfortunes is the diminution of their influence. Thus 
Rome was lost, when its censors could not make themselves 
heard any more, and Sparta fell with the credit of those 
whose charge was to cause virtue to be respected.” If 
Senebier spoke thus in 1786, what shall we now say ? 

Ab! who could fail to understand what Montesquieu said, 
that the Genevese ought to bless and celebrate the day of 
Calvin’s birth, and that of his arrival in their midst? But 
what the most profound politician of the eighteenth century 
clearly saw, the Genevese have not comprehended. Instead 
of celebrating the birthday of the Reformer, they and their 
children celebrate that of a noted sophist, a man of ardent 
soul, of unsurpassed talent, but who sent to the hospital the 
sad results of his libertinism! ‘They have erected a mag- 
nificent statue to the memory of Rousseau, and they have 
erected none to Calvin! “We will’do it at Edinburgh,” 
said a Scotch divine to me last year, “Edinburgh,” added 
he “ is now the metropolis of the Reform.” 

The revival of faith and sound morals among the Reformed, 
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is the statue which Calvin, that great but unassuming man, 
would have desired. Shall we not erect it? And, if now, 
as in Saxony in the days of Luther, a too rigid law is inappli- 
cable, shall we not at least remember, that whoever asks 
for a reformation of morals possesses the spirit of the Reform, 
and that it is the most sacred duty, not only of ministers, but 
of all reformed Christians, to cause all those who invoke the 
name of the Saviour to be “ blameless and harmless, the sons 
of God without rebuke in the midst of a perverse nation.” 


V. This leads us to a fifth consideration. The Reform 
has both in its principles and its progress something more de- 
cided than Lutheranism. The principle of Lutheranism was, 
to preserve in the church all that is not condemned by the 
word of God; whilst that of the Reform was, to abolish 
in the church all that is not prescribed by the word of God. 
Lutheranism is a reformation of the church; the Reform, 
its renovation ; or, to express this distinction by the different 
pronunciations of the same word, Lutheranism is a reforma- 
tion, the Reform a re-formation. Lutheranism took the 
church, such as it was, contenting itself with effacing its 
stains. The Reform took the church at its origin, and 
erected its edifice on the living Rock of the Apostles.— 
Whilst Luther, hearing what Carlstadt was doing, writes, 
‘“‘we must remain in the middle path,” and opposes those 
who cast down the images, Carlstadt, the first Reformed, 
from the year 1521 boldly reforms the church of Wittenberg, 
of which he was the Prevost, abolishing the mass, images, 
and confessions, the fast-days, and all the abuses of papacy. 
Zwingle, almost at the same time, proceeds in the same 
manner at Zurich ; and as to what took place in Geneva, we 
shall merely transcribe here an inscription which, for nearly 
three centuries, remained on the walls of our City Hall, from 
1536 to 1798, and which expresses, better than we could do, 
the uncompromising character of the Reform. Atthe time of 
the Jubilee of 1835, it was to have been placed in the church 
of St. Peter, but it has not yet been done. 
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“In the year 1535, the tyranny of Roman Antichrist 
having been overthrown, and its superstitions abolished, the 
most holy religion of Jesus Christ was established here in its 
purity, and the church better organized, by an extraordinary 
blessing of God. And at the same time, this city itself 
having repulsed its enemies, and put them to flight, was 
again set free, but not without a remarkable miracle. The 
Council and the people of Geneva have here erected this 
monument to perpetuate its memory, so that the testimony of 
their gratitude toward God should descend to their posterity.” 

What has resulted from this difference between Luther- 
anism and the Reform? 

Two very distinct courses, each of which has its favorable 
aspect. ‘The course of Lutheranism is defensive, successive ; 
that of the Reform is offensive, acquisitive. To Lutheranism 
belongs the principle of resistance and passivity ; to the Re- 
form, that of activity and life. 

Is it necessary to recall to your mind that these two ten- 
dencies are important to the prosperity of the church ?— 
Must we insist that in a well-organized community immo- 
bility of principle should be joined to mobility of life ? 

There is not even a family where two opposite tendencies 
are not to be found. To counterbalance the decisive and 
imposing authority of the father, the conciliating and in- 
dulgent tenderness of the mother is requisite. Thus, in a 
political state, the conservative and the liberal elements should 
be constantly combined. An exclusive immobility leads to 
violence, hatred, and revolution. Had we not an example of 
this during the reign of Charles X? An excess of mobility 
leads to levity, superficiality, agitation, and pride. Do not 
nations furnish us with a demonstration of this? These two 
elements are so indispensably necessary to the life of the 
whole body, that, if by some means you could annihilate one 
of the two, it would soon re-appear. In France, in 1830, 
the ancient conservators being excluded, those who, for fifteen 
years, had played the part of liberals, became themselves 
conservators. 
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And what is necessary in the state, and even in each 
family, would you exclude from the church? Would you 
by some revolution drive away one of these two elements ? 
Impotent conspirators! Could you succeed in destroying 
the element of the Reform, you would be compelled to be- 
come Reformed yourselves ! 

But undoubtedly Lutheranism had much to suffer in the 
sixteenth century for having carried its principles too far. 
Halting between the Bible and the church, between that 
which it should retain and that which it should reject, its 
progress was in consequence somewhat impeded, its Refor- 
mation could not attain the height to. which it had before 
aspired, and’ Luther, naturally of a gay character, and joy- 
ful temperament, ended his days in sadness and weariness. 
Whilst the Reform, possessing a visible and unclouded aim, 
in the Bible, and nothing but the Bible, advanced with 
power; Calvin, Farel, Knox, and even Zwingle, died joy- 
fully and triumphantly. What a death was Calvin’s; how 
touching his dying words! 

Lutheranism, paralyzed from the beginning, witpessed, 
after the death of Luther, its conservativeness turned into 
stagnation. 

The Lutheran Princes, unfaithful to the glorious memory 
of the Diet of Spire, (1529,) opposed every extension of 
Protestantism, and were but too well seconded by their theolo- 
gians. 

Even now a new Society, which we hail with affection 
and respect, the Society of Gustavus Adolphus, faithful to this 
Lutheran principle, endeavors, it is true, to support the Pro- 
testant churches, which are tottering, yet declares itself opposed 
to any activity beyond the sphere of acknowledged Protestant- 
ism, as well as to all proselytism. 

It is not thus with the Reform. It advances, it gains 
every where. Our Evangelical Societies of Paris and Ge- 
neva, with their essentially proselyting characteristics, all our | 
Missionary Societies, are the fruits of the Reformed spirit. 

But it is principally in the relation between these two 
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churches and the Papacy that we see the characteristic which 
distinguishes them. Lutheranism, which took the offensive 
with regard to the Reform, rested on the defensive with re- 
gard to the Pope; whilst the Reform, holding out the right 
hand of fellowship to Lutheranism, boldly and courageously 
took the offensive toward Rome. Melancthon, at Augsburg, 
in 1530, said to the Cardinals, that but a trifle separated 
him from the Pope; but an immense abyss separated him 
from Zwingle.' Lutheranism, to which the visible church is 
of so much moment, could capitulate with Rome. ‘The Re- 
form, which will have nothing but the Bible, must fight 
Rome boldly. Wherever are found superstitious fears of a 
struggle with Papacy, wherever extreme circumspection is 
observed, wherever it is supposed, for instance, that prudence 
should keep Protestants ‘from offering a fraternal hand to 
priests who reject the Pope, and confess Jesus Christ, there 
you will perhaps find ultra-Lutheranism; but there most 
assuredly the spirit of the Reform is not. 

Inspired with a holy love for souls, and a deep conviction 
that Rome leads them to perdition, the Reform seized the 
sword of the Word three centuries ago, and commenced with 
the Papal power a war, the issue of which is life or death. 
Notwithstanding the constant and violent opposition of the 
most powerful monarchs of Europe, notwithstanding the 
redoubled efforts of that hierarchy which fettered the whole 
world, the Reform has advanced like little David against 
that gigantic Goliath, having nothing in its sling but a few 
round pebbles of God’s Word. And it conquered in the 
name of the Lord of Hosts. 

We certainly acknowledge all that Christian Princes 
have done, especially the immortal Gustavus Adolphus. 
But that was the work of a prince, and perhaps was done 
with political views. With us it is the busmess of the faith- 


* Dogma nullum habemus diversum ab ecclesia romana. Parati sumus 
obedire ecclesiae romanae. (Legato Pontificio Melancthon.) Ambeunt (re- 
formati) colloquium cum Philippo; sed hic hactenus récusavit—Brentivs. 
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ful, and.the work of faith, It is the Reform which saved 
the Reformation in troublous times, and the Reform shall 
save it yet in our days. 

It is true that it saved it at the price of its blood. 
Whilst the Lutheran church numbers scarcely any martyrs, 
ours are counted by thousands, and their faithfulness filled 
the best Lutherans with respect and admiration, such Lutherans 
as the sympathizing Spener and Zinzendorf. In Switzer- 
land, Scotland, England, and especially in Belgium and 
France, the Inquisition, the daggers and the scaffolds of Popery 
have covered with corpses the soil of the Bible. The Re- 
form witnessed it, but it bowed not its head. It saw its 
children joyfully shed their blood trusting in Jesus Christ, 
and it continued its onward march. 

A circular, written in the name of a priest, who calls 
himself Count of Lausanne, and Prince of the Holy Roman 
Empire, (although since the beginning of this century there 
has existed no Holy Empire,) has dared to say recently in 
that city: ‘“ Always, and every where, since the time of the 
Apostles, the church, (of Rome,) its pontiffs and its priests 
have been persecuted. The holy pontiffis and priests of 
Jesus Christ, laboring, from the origin of Christianity, for 
the conversion and sanctification of souls, have never employed 
other means than those which the Gospel, conscience, and 
reason approve.”' 

This is really too much, and a sigh escapes us. What! 
you dare hold such language in this city, in the midst of a 
people formed, so to speak, from the fragments that escaped 
from your wheels, your racks, and your knives! We are 
accustomed to the effrontery of Rome, but we never had such 
a sample of it. 

Men of no,memory ! to whom belongs the bloody appli- 
cation of these words, Constrain them to enter? By whose 
commands were shed those torrents of blood of the Walden- 
ses, and the Albigenses, which inundated the middle ages? 














* Circular of the Bishop of Lausanne and Geneva, of 17th May, 1844. 
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Who, if not your Pope, on the night of the 24th August, 
1572, amid nuptial festivals, caused the venerable Coligny, 
on his knees, and sixty thousand Reformed, to be cruelly 
butchered? Who ordered all the bells in Rome to be rung 
in merry peals, and the cannon of the Castle of St. Angelo 
to resound, and medals to be struck? Who, in 1685, razed 
to the ground more than sixteen hundred churches in France, 
slaughtered thousands and thousands of Protestants and forced 
others to flee? In our days, who forbids, in nearly all Ro- 
mish countries, the preaching of the Gospel? Who compels 
the poor inhabitants of Zillerthal to leave their father-land ? 
Who makes laws in Austria against conversion to Protest- 
antism? Who condemned to prison that Maurette who 
struggled here last winter with the priests, charged with having 
merely read your circular from the pulpit? Who, two months 
since, in a village near our frontier, within three miles of this 
place, caused a poor peasant to be arrested, thrown into a 
dungeon, and condemned to the galleys, for having committed 
no other crime than that of reading his Bible? Who, not in 
the fourteenth or fifteenth century, but only a few weeks since, 
condemned to death Maria Joaquina for having refused to 
worship the Virgin, and to believe the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation? And you speak of Rome as a_ persecuted 
church! And you assert that it has never employed other 
means than the voice of conscience and of persuasion! .. . 
Men of no memory! . . . Come, come! when you perse- 
cute, you are consistent with yourselves. Persecution ought 
to be, and is, in fact, a dogma of yours. No one will envy 
you that opprobrium, no one will rob you of that glory. . . . 
Your church is a church of murderers ; our church is a church 
of martyrs. 


VI. We shall select but one more characteristic among all 
those which yet remain. Itis a consequence of that characteris- 
tic on which we have just remarked. It is the difference which 
exists between these two communions, both as to liberty of the 
church and liberty of the state. 
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Whatever his enemies may say to the contrary, Luther 
was an humble and submissive monk; and however great 
‘may have been the power which he acquired by his language, 
he ever remained within the bounds of the most perfect 
obedience to his emperor and his prince. And even in 1530, 
Luther, who in 1522 had written a book entitled, “ Against 
the State, falsely called spiritual, of the Pope and the Bish- 
ops,” appeared, as did Melancthon also, entirely ready to ac- 

“knowledge the authority of all bishops, provided those 

bishops would acknowledge the authority of the Gospel. 
Luther’s Reformation was essentially monarchical in its re- 
lations to the state, and hierarchical in its relations to the 
church. The people are never brought forward in it other- 
wise than as modestly receiving that which is given them by 
the higher authorities. It is true that Luther at last made 
quite a proper distinction between the two swords of the 
church and the state; but after him, and even in his day, 
the Lutheran princes, invested with the territorial episcopacy, 
absorbed all liberties, and all ecclesiastical independence. 

Is it necessary to observe that Lutheranism possesses 
peculiar excellence in this respect? The vehicle which bore 
the human mind, was in the sixteenth century at the top of 
a steep declivity. The Reform boldly seated ‘itself on the 
coachman’s box ; with one hand it seized the reins, and with 
the other it used the whip; and away went the coach. 
What was necessary to prevent a terrible catastrophe at the 
foot of the mountain? ‘To use a vulgar comparison the 
wheel-lock must be used ; that lock was Lutheranism. By 
this means the progress is rapid, though safe; and if it is true 
that the dreaded danger has been realized, it is because both 
Lutheranism and the Reform have lost their essential charac- 
teristics, and their intrinsic excellence, during the past century ; 

‘it is that the wheel-lock has been taken off, and the driver 
thrown to the ground. 

‘In this, therefore,‘ consists a new difference between the 
‘Reform and Lutheranism ; and it was not unaptly that Bos- 
suet said in presence of the court of Louis XIV: The Cal- 
vinists are bolder than the Lutherans. 
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The Reform, in its very origin, was essentially democratic. 
Switzerland, where the Reform is developed, is an assembly 
of small nations in which the people are the sovereign. 
There the reformation comes from the people ; and when the 
councils are opposed to it, (as for instapce at Basle,) the peo- 
ple make it prevail. The political rights and liberties, which 
were trodden underfoot by the Papacy, and which Lutheranism 
gave up without reluctance, are zealously claimed by the Re- 
form. They advance with it, and are established wherever 
it goes. The reformation of the Free Cities of Germany, now 
Lutheran, was the most striking act of their unfettered 
will; but in making this supreme effort they lost their energy 
and their freedom, and from that time they fell under the in- 
fluence of their formidable neighbors. 

But the Reform, on the contrary, wherever it goes, 
makes sacred the ancient liberties and bears new ones with it. 
Why is it that the fate of Geneva, a free imperial city, is at 
present very different from that of Augsburg, Nuremberg, and 
many other towns, which were once as free and independent 
as itis? History will answer. In 1559, when Geneva was 
in dread of a siege, Calvin himself helped on the work of 
raising another rampart. ‘To the same spirit which animated 
Calvin, Geneva owes her capability of maintaining her inde- 
pendence against formidable eemies, for three centuries. 
Every where is this distinction between Lutheranism and the 
Reform apparent. In our own days, for instance, when, on 
the fall of Charles X. in 1830, the Christians of France and 
some other countries rejoiced, and the Christians of Germany 
were astounded and scandalized, perhaps the simple reason 
of this was that the former were Reformed and the latter 
Lutherans. 

This has long furnished the Roman Catholics with a 
favorite subject for reproachful language toward the Reform. 
Well, be itso. Only let us remember the continual commotions 
of Popish countries, of Italy, Spain, Portugal, Poland, Belgium, 
Ireland, France, and (but three days since) the battle of Trient, 
(Valais.) Let us remember the anxiety, the uneasiness, and 
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the sad groans of the Lutheran states of Germany. Let us 
remember the mighty and fruitful liberties which are peaceably 
enjoyed by the Reformed countries at this time; by Scot- 
land, Holland, England, America, and by some Swiss can- 
tons. And if, in America, the quiet city of William Penn, 
once the city of Brotherly Love, is now defiled by bloody 
riots, whence is it? Wedo not say that the Protestants have 
been in no wise wrong. On the contrary, we grant that in 
this case probably the salt hath lost its savor. But it is per- 
fectly evident that the disaster which has occurred in Philadel- 
phia is an act by which Popery and Ireland signalize their in- 
vasion there. 

As it regards political freedom, Popery is ina state of 
revolution, Lutheranism in a state of fermentation, and the 
Reform in a state of possession. 

Let no one say, There are democratic sympathies in the 
Reform ; it is therefore not suitable for monarchies. This 
would be a singular anachronism ; it would be reasoning in 
the style of the age of Louis XIV. Do not the greatest minds 
of the day acknowledge that democracy, under one form or 
another, is a future state toward which all nations tend? Now, 
if the Reform, as Mr. De Tocqueville himself asserts, pos- 
sesses the light and the strength necessary to lead and moder- 
ate democracy, is it not essential to the future interests of all 
states? ‘To reject it now, would be to send off the seamen, 
to chase away the pilot, to throw overboard the compass and 
to break the rudder, at the very moment when the ship is about 
to set sail and go forth into the open sea. “ Let us reform 
the morals of democracy by religion,” says De Tocqueville. 
The Reform is the golden bit, powerful, yet easy, which a 
Divine hand has prepared for the mouth of liberty. True 
pacific democracy is the Reform. You will find it nowhere 


But, if the Reformed church gives freedom to the state, it 
is because it possesses freedom itself. In the Reform, the 
government of the church does not proceed from certain indi- 
viduals whose functions place them above all the rest, but from 
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the church as a body, from the vote of each believer, so that, 
if any are raised above the rest, it is only as instruments or 
delegates of the church. All necessary precautions are taken 
to hinder domination from entering it. ‘‘ Let the moderator 
have the presidency,” (say the ordinances of Schaffhausen,) 
“ but nothing more, lest a monarchy should take the place of 
democracy.” 

The Reform does not establish a church of the clergy ; it 
establishes, observe, a church of the people ; not of a worldly 
people, but of the people of God; that is to say,a church es- 
sentially, though not exclusively, composed of those devout 
and holy men whose thoughts have been led captive to the 
obedience of Christ. 

Finally, as to the independence of the church,—we do not 
say entire separation from the state, for we shall not enter 
upon that subject in this discourse,—as to the independence 
of the church, that is not less essential in the Reform. Zwin- 
gle, to be sure, who never met with any opposition from the 
state, and who, on the contrary, received all kind of help from 
it, regarded the church as a society embraced in the state, 
protected, cared for, and even, in some measure, governed by 
the state. But had Zwingle been living in a day when the 
state attacks Christian truth, for the benefit of Popery or So- 
cinianism, do you suppose that he would have given up the 
church to its rule? No! he would have separated*from it. 

Even before Calvin asserted this, the Synod of Berne, in 
1532, declared that the state ought not to interfere with reli- 
gious matters except in respect to external order. “But as 
to the work of grace, it is not in the power of man, and is 
dependent on no magistrate. The state should not meddle 
with the conscience ; Jesus Christ our Lord is the only Mas- 
ter. Ifthe magistrate meddles with the Gospel, he will only 
make hypocrites.” 

But it was especially Calvin, the head of the Reform, 
who reclaimed the autonomy, autocracy and independence of 
the church. He was not, like Zwingle, a citizen by birth of 
a republic, but a subject of a monarchy, and as such he felt, 
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less than the former, that he was an integral part of the state. 
The organization of a monarchy, moreover, gave place, much 
less than that of a republic, to that confusion of church and 
state which Zwingle realized. 

Luther was a German, Zwingle was a Swiss ;* but na- 
tionality found but a secondary place in the great mind of 
Calvin ; Christ and the church were every thing to him. He 
was neither French, nor Swiss, nor Genevese ; he was of the 
city of God. On leaving France he sacrificed all that was 
most precious to him ;*he did not build up new idols to re- 
place his old ones. Doubtless he loved Geneva, it was his 
adopted country ; but the remembrance of his great nation- 
ality was above that of all lesser ones. Nothing was so in- 
supportable to him as national egotism. Turning away from 
those narrow places in which others chose to remain, his 
eagle eye was continually fixed on the church as a whole. 
His colleagues in the cantons endeavored to form a Swiss 
national’ church; but. this scheme seemed too paltry for his 
lofty genius ; and, passing over rivers and mountains, he 
constantly aspired to the universal church. He knew none 
other than the holy nation, none other than the ransomed 
people. 

His very principle, which bound him to biblical and apos- 
tolical antiquity, led him back to the church of the first three 
centuries, and made him view the independence of the church 
as hisnormal state. And how could Calvin, at the sight of 
the state united in France to the Romish hierarchy, and 
roaring like a wild beast at the humble followers of the Man 
of Galilee, resist the desire of sheltering the church from its 
attacks? Nor was it merely the oppression of Francis I. or 
of Henry If. which he rejected, but the protection of Re- 
formed magistrates also gave him much uneasiness. He 
viewed the relation which existed between the church and the 
state in Zurich and Berne as something servile, which hin- 
dered the free movements of the church, and was encroach- 
ing on its’ holy liberty. “I do not believe that we are so 
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slavishly fettered,”’ he writes in 1557, to Bullinger, ' who in- 
sisted on the authority of the magistrate., 

Calvin, therefore, entirely rejected the idea of having the 
state govern the church, even though the state might have 
become evangelical. He wanted it to form a community sus 
generis, of which each member would have a certain share in 
the government. He made of each church a small democ- 
racy, and of the union of these churches a confederation. 

Nowhere, perhaps, was the spirit of Calvin so strongly 
manifested, with regard to the independence of the church, as 
in the canton of Vaud. The church in that fine country 
stood between Geneva and Berne as between two conflicting 
forces. The spirit of independence and liberty seemed wafted 
to it from the walls of Geneva by the mighty breath of Cal- 
vin ; whilst the military republic of Berne, desirous of pre- 
serving that power of the state, which for several centuries 
contributed to its greatness, endeavored, with a strong arm, 
to draw tighter the bonds and forms by which the state was 
attempting to restrain the church. Berne could not permit 
any part whatsoever of the public power to be withdrawn 
from the mighty hands of the state, not even in religious mat- 
ters. And thus, when the Vaudois* church claimed the free 
exercise of ecclesiastical discipline, the state feared lest, if 
this power were granted, its independence might thereby be 
acknowledged, in some degree. It was willing to allow dis- 
cipline, but it wanted to exercise it by means of its own offi- 
cers.° , 
Nevertheless, Viret, Theodore Beza, and a number of 
other ministers maintained the principles of independence in 
the canton of Vaud. The ties uniting it to Berne were daily 
slackening, and all turned their eyes to Geneva. These two 


1 Non puto tam serviliter nos constrictos teneri. 

2? Vaud is a Swiss canton; the term Vaudois must not be confounded 
here with the French name of the Waldenses, which is spelt in the same way, 
TRans. 

? Ordonnance de réformation des seigneurs de Berne. Voir Ruchat, 1837, 
tom. iv., p. 522. Piéces Justificatives. 
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great systems, placed in opposition to each other, rendered a 
crisis unavoidable. “A rupture was inevitable,” says the 
learned Hundeshagen, (who is now a professor at Berne,) in 
his history of the struggles of that church. Thus, in the 
sixteenth century, two hundred and fifty years previous to its 
emancipation, the independence of the church was probably 
on the point of giving political independence to the Vaudois 
people. But the bear’ was the stronger. It rushed down 
roaring from its mountain heights ; and Viret, and Beza, and 
Marlorat, and Merlin, with about forty of their brethren, all 
friends of the freedom of the church, had to fly from the 
country where they had preached the Gospel of Christ with 
so much joy, and went to enrich Geneva and the Reformed 
churches of France with their piety and their learning. The 
free church of Scotland was allowed to remain in the very 
scene of the struggle ; but the free church of Vaud, having 
its.strongest limbs broken, and its hands chained together by 
a powerful republic, was obliged to leave its smiling villages, 
its valleys, and its mountains ;....and the fettered church 
alone remained. ‘The whole classis of pastors was imprisoned 
for two days in the castle of Lausanne ; and not one was 
allowed to leave that prison until he had promised to appear 
at the first summons. At the same time the state withdrew 
from the church the power of convoking either classes or collo- 
quies* in future. ‘Thus Vaud was the scene of the complete 
triumph of the state over the chureh. “Order reigned in 
Warsaw.’ That order, which followed one of the most 
memorable struggles of Christianity, has endured for three 
centuries, and the influence of the Bernese principles has so 
pervaded that beautiful country, in the course of time, that if 
the eloquent voices of Viret and Beza are heard here and 
there amidst the ruins, claiming the rights of the church of 
Jesus Christ, those sounds which have lasted for three centu- 


? The bear is the emblem of the Bernese Republic. 
® The Classis is eqhivalent to our Presbytery ; the Colloguy to our Confer- 
ence.— TRANS. 
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ries are, strangely enough, taken for modern words and theories 
of the day. 

Without doubt, there were relations between church and 
state in Calvin’s system, but they were so little essential, that, 
two years since, at the time of our revolution, it was enough 
that a few voices recalled these principles of the Reform, to 
place these relations in imminent danger of being broken. 
Let us then mark this, that, although there is now a recru- 
descence of nationality in some minds, though there are some 
honorable Christians who preach a blind submission, and who 
are opposed to allowing citizens and believers to respectfully 
request in petitions, that the liberty which has been promised 
them by oath, and has been secured to them by the constitution 
itself of their country, should be given them—still, let us mark 
this, that such a mode of acting is an invasion of Lutheranism, of 
a false Lutheranism, as well as a great deviation from the 
principles of the Reform. 

Freedom in matters of thechurch, and in those of the 
state, is our antiquity ; this is our custom; this is our tra- 
dition ; and we are its preservers. It would be a revolu- 
tionary deed to take from the Reform that noble love of free- 
dom. 


It is time to close. 
“The Catholic church,” says Lange, “is the church of 
Priests ; the Lutheran church is that of Theologians ; the Re- 
formed church is that of the Faithful.’”” We accept this defi- 
nition, observing, nevertheless, that Lange’s idea is, that the 
very catholicism of the Reformed church makes it attribute, 
both to doctors and pastors, the place belonging to them. 

Were it necessary to give a motto to the Reform, what 
ought to be inscribed on its banner? I would choose this :— 

Above, Grace, 

Below, CartHo.icism anp Liperty. 

Grace, for its doctrine. Grace, in its fulness and its 
eternity, from the first movement of the regenerated heart, to 
the entire accomplishment of its salvation. | 
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Catnoxicism and Liserry for the church. 

Catholicism. Assuredly the Reformed church possesses 
it, for it has never ceased to make the great Christian union 
one of its most fervent desires, one of its dearest objects. It 
possesses it in a far higher degree than the self-styled Catholic 
church, which has ever unhesitatingly cut off from its com- 
munion every man who has had any degree of truth and life. 
It did so to Jansenius, and almost to Fenelon. 

But if Grace is the sun of the Reform, and if Catholicism 
is one of its poles, Liberty is the other pole. Catholicism for 
that church as a body, and liberty for its individual members. 
Individuality and catholicism are both equally essential to it ; 
and to rise against either of them is to cease to be Reformied. 

Thus, in the day when the Lord will bring his army to- 
gether in holy solemnity, in the day when the body of Christ 
will unite its scattered members, the Reformed church will 
advance, bringing as a gift to the new church these three 
things which will abide : Grace, Catholicism, Liberty. What 
other church can bring so sublime an offering ? 

We say then in conclusion, let us be intelligent, faithful 
and unchangeable sons of the Reform; let us be such, not 
only here, in Geneva, but in Lausanne, in Neuchatel, in all 
Switzerland, in France, in Holland, in Scotland, in England, 
in Germany, in America. The fate of the church depends 
on this. 

Shall we forget our fathers, their principles, their struggles, 
their faithfulness, their blood? Whilst they took such care to 
preserve the Reform pure, not only in relation to Popery, but 
also in all its secondary aspects, shall we lightly forsake the 
precious principles of their faith? Shall we walk over their 
tombs, treading under foot their bones and scattering their 
ashes to the winds? 

Doubtless, Lutheranism has its work as well as ours. 
Doubtless Lutheranism and the Reform ought to walk hand 
in hand beneath the banner of Christ, to the conquest of the 
world. And, that we should do our ally the service which he 
has a right to expect of us, we must be ourselves. And are 
we that? 
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Ah! He who wrote to the seven churches of Asia those 
Revival-letters, speaks to us too. Seeing how many there 
are whose “hands fall down, and whose knees are feeble,” 
he exclaims to the Reform : 

“‘ Hold fast that which thou hast, that no man take thy 
crown. Keep that which is committed to thy trust by the 
spirit which dwelleth in thee.” 

The Reform is the church of the present day; the Con- 
fession of the present, as a German writer calls it.' Its spe- 
cial work, given to it by the Lord, is the bringing together of 
the nations. Let it then advance with freedom and courage 
in the world, and let it there accomplish the sacred function 
which it has received from the Most High, and, as the six- 
teenth century was the century of a great separation, may 
the nineteenth become, by the prayers and labors of the Re- 
form, the century of a great union. 

* Twill make thee a pillar in the temple of my God.” 


ARTICLE VII. 


DOMINICI DIODATI I. C. NEAPOLITANI, DE CHRISTO GREECE 
LOQUENTE EXERCITATIO. 


Translated by O. T. Dosuin, LL. D., of Western Independent College, Eaeter, England. 


Continued from page 476, Vol. XII. 


§ 5. The Jews taught their children the Greek alphabet in 
their schools. , 

To the points already enlarged upon is added another, 

drawn from the book De Infantia Domini, or the Protevan- 

gelion of Thomas, lately published by the learned John 


? « Die Confession der Gegenwart.”—Lanee. 
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Aloysius Mingarelli, Greek professor in the High School at 
Bonn.' And although I own the tract to be stuffed with 
fables and lying prodigies of the Saviour, why should I not 
seek to extract truth from fables, as chemists do the antidote 
from poison, the more so as the proverb justly says, ‘“‘ The 
Cretans do not always lie.” We are urged to the attempt 
by the very remote antiquity of this fabrication, being sup- 
posed a production of the Marcosians, or Gnostic heretics of 
the second century. For not only have Cyril of Jerusalem,’ 
Gelasius,*® the seventh cecumenical council,‘ and other ancient 
authorities, mentioned it, but also Irenzus,’ who lived in that 
century, and Origen,’ who was nearly as early. 

In the sixth chapter of this work, Zaccheus the school- 
master is introduced teaching the child Jesus the Greek let- 
ters :—Kai elnev abtg ndvta ta yodpmpata, and tov A éwe tov 
QR, pera modhig &erdasme Lavag* tubléwas 38 tq xadnynty; Zax- 


1 A fragment of the Pseudo-Evangelium of Thomas was first published by 
Jean Baptiste Cotelier, (1) from a MS. discovered by him in the Bibliothéque 
Royale in Paris. This was published a second time by Lambecius, with the 
addition of various readings from a manuscript in the Royal Library, Vienna. (2) 
It next appeared in John Albert Fabricius’s Codex Apocryphus of the New Tes- 
tament. (3) At length the entire Pseudo-Evangelium appeared under the hands 
of J. A. Mingarelli, Reg. Canon of St. Saviour’s, at Bonn, from a paper MS. of 
the fifteenth century in the library of that church. But though this copy of Min- 
garelli appears to be in all essential respects identical with Cotelier’s, neverthe- 
less there will be found no slight variations between them upon examination. 
But whereas the Mingarellian Codex introduces the schoolmaster Zaccheus 
teaching Jesus the Greek letters, which is Irenzus’s reading—and not the He- 
brew as in Cotelier—the testimony of that early father confirms the codex of 
Mingarelli rather than the fragment of Cotelier. For further information, how- 
ever, in regard to this topic, we must refer to the very learned letter of Minga- 
relli to Father Ricchinius at the end of the Pseudo-Evangel, well deserving the 
attention of the reader. [See Jones on the Canon, p. 3,c. 23. Ep.] 

? Cyrillus Hierosol. Catechesi. 4 et 6. 

3 Gelasius in Decreto de libris apocryphis. 

4 Synodus Actio 2, par. 5, tom. 7, edit. Labbei. 

5 Treneus, Adversus Hereses, lib. 1, cap. 20. 

* Origenes, Homilia 1 in Lucam, tom. 3, p. 933. 


(1) Cotelerius in Not. ad Const. Apost. lib. 6, cap. 16. 
(2) Lambecius, lib. 7, Comment. p. 270 et seq. 
(3) Fabricius, Cod. Apo. N. T. p. 159, secunde edit. 
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zai léyer airy, Sv td GAga py eidas xara iow, to Pita nws 
Gdhovg diddoxes ; vmoxgita, motor ei Sidakoy td A* xat tore 
dot msevooper negi tov B* “Et (Zaccheus) dixit ei (id est 
Jesu) omnes literas ab alpha ad omega, dilucide singulas ex- 
pendens, atque accurate. Intuens autem magistrum Zacche- 
um dicit ei Jesus, Tu quum litere alpha naturam ignores, 
quomodo alios doces literam beta? Hyprocrita doce prius si 
nosti literam alpha, et tunc tibi credemus dicenti de litera 
beta.” And although the Parisian copy here names the He- 
brew letters, and the Arabic Pseudo-Evangelium also in its 
48th chapter, yet is the Mingarellian reading to be preferred, 
because it is evidently the oldest ; for thus too reads Ireneus, 
whose testimony follows :—Q¢ cov Kvugiov maidds drtos, xai 
yotupata parPavovroc, xai tov SBacxalov avt@ gyoartos, xa- 
Gag Eos ésiv, Eine Hi~a, dmoxpivacPat to alga’ adhuw te to 
Bara tov didacxddov xelevoaurtos eineiv, anoxpivacdas tov Kvguor. 
ZY pot agorepor eine ti ect cd GAqa, xai tOTE Goi EQm Ti est 6 
Bara. xai tovto é€nyovrtat, &¢ avrov povov TO ayvasoy Emsa- 
uévov, 6 épartguaey ey tm tumw tov aiga; “Quum Dominus 
puerili wtate esset, atque elementa disceret, ac ludimagister, 
ut mos est, ei dixisset, Dic alpha, respondit, alpha : quumque 
rursus beta dicere jussisset; respondit Dominus, Tu mihi prius 
dic, quid sit alpha, tumque dicam quid sit beta. Idque ita 
interpretantur, quasi solus ipse id quod cognitionem superat 
norit, quod quidem in figura ipsius alpha declaravit.” This 
reading, then, as that of Lreneus, is obviously the one to be 
retained. Besides, in the 14th chapter of the Protevangelion 
it is written :—Jda yae 6 dWcoxakog thy meigay tov madiov, xai 
&pohi Oy avrov* Onwg yoawas tov adpapytor, émeriysver avtor 
én modhiy wpar, xai ox anexgivato ait@* eine 8: avt@ O 'In- 
cous: Ei dvrmg diddoxadog él, xai ei oldag xalag te yodupara, 
sine por Tov alga tiv Siva xeyod cor tem tiv tov Byra’ 
“‘Noverat enim magister peritiam pueri, et timuit eum: et 
scribens alphabetum, exercuit illum ad longam horam, et non 
respondit ei. Dixit autem illi Jesus, Si vere magister es, ac 
si recte literas nosti, dic mihi vim litere alpha, et ego tibi 
dicam vim litere beta.’’ What then do these passages indi- 
cate, if not that in the time of Christ the Greek was vernacular 
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in Judea—so prevailing, in fact, that their children learned 
Greek at school? This apocryphal volume was composed, 
as we have already said, in the second century after Christ, 
not long after the subversion of Judea, and consequently 
while it was well known what language the Jews spoke at 
that period. Nor, we must add, is it at all likely that the 
forger of the narrative, who of course desired to win general 
credence for his work, would have committed a mistake in a 
matter in which detection was the easiest thing in the world. 
Must we not, then, allow the Jews the use of the Greek lan- 
guage, seeing that this production claims it for them so 
clearly ? 


§ 6. The Jews used Greek Bibles. 

Our sixth proof is derived from the use of Greek Bibles by 
the Jews. In early times, the sacred books only appeared in 
Hebrew ; and although the pure Hebrew was no longer com- 
monly understood by the Jews after the Babylonish captivity, 
yet on account of their veneration for the sacred tongue, the 
Hebrew Scriptures continued to be read in their religious 
assemblies, an interpreter standing by the reader and explain- 
ing the text as he proceeded.' But about the time of Christ, 
the Jews, giving up the use of the Hebrew original, adopted 

‘the Greek version of the Seventy interpreters, and read it in 
their synagogues. We assert this on the authority of Justin 
Martyr, a Samaritan, who lived at the beginning of the second 
century, and who, treating of this same version, says :—“ If 
any one should now object that these are not our books, but 
those of the Jews, because up to the present day they are 
kept in the synagogues,” etc., etc.* Tertullian’s testimony 
is the counterpart of this, who says, “The Jews also read in 
public : the tributary (veztigalis) liberty is commonly enjoyed 
on every Sabbath.”* By the word vectigalis, is generally 


1 Maimonides, Hilcoth Tephil. cap, 12,410. Mischna in Tract. Megill. 
cap. 4. 

* Justinus Martyr, Cohort. ad Grecos, p. 14, lit. c. ed. Paris. 

* Tertullianus, Apolog. cap. 18, p. 64. 
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understood the liberty of hearing and reading, which the Jews 
purchased by the paymentof a tax. The Rabbins confirm our 
view regarding the Septuagint, among whom R. Azarias, for in- 
stance, writes :—‘‘'The interpretation of the Greeks was con- 
firmed by the whole congregation of Israel.” Again he says: 
“Tt was confirmed by a decree of the Talmudists, that the 
law should be written in the Greek characters only, "rn x> 
rmrana bx pwd d53 owo sams, they did not allow the 
sacred books to be written in any tongue but Greek.” All 
these circumstances clearly prove that the knowledge of the 
Jews was confined to that language. But we also read, in 
the Talmud of Jerusalem, of a certain Rabbi Levi, who, hear- 
ing the Jews at Caesarea reading the lesson, “ Hear, O Is- 
rael,” from the 6th of Deuteronomy, in Greek, would have 
stopped them; but Rabbi Jose was indignant, and said, 
Shall not he, who cannot read Hebrew, read at all? Nay, 
let him read in any language he understands and knows, for 
this is enough." An incident of a similar kind happened 
under Justinian, for during his reign the question was agitated 
of returning to the use of Hebrew in the synagogue ; but 
Justinian interfered, and bade the Jews adhere to their ver- 
nacular tongue, the Greek, and the traditionary usage of the 
Septuagint.* Nor were the Greek sacred books only read 
publicly in the synagogues ; they were also commonly read 
and quoted by the Jews in private, by Christ, and by the 
apostles and evangelists, as has been noted over and over 
again by ghe learned.* Of this the clearest proof is furnished 
in the New Testament, the writers of which, in citing the 
Old, depart widely from the Hebrew text, and follow closely 
the Seventy, whether they quote, as the technical phrase is, 
xata Leki, or xat& dicvorey, Now this the Jews would never 
have allowed, had not the prevalence of the Greek among 


cn 


* Talmud. Hierosolym. Sota, cap. 7. Vide Buxtorfium, in Thesau. Rab- 
binico, voce Pmoxdx. 

2 Justinianus, in Novella Constitutione cxlvi. 

3 Vide Lud. Capellum, in Critica Sacra, p. 62 et alibi. 
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them sanctioned this departure from the primitive language of 
holy writ, and the adoption of the Greek translation instead. 


§ 7. That the Jews spoke Greek, is proved by the testimony 
of Josephus. 

Our next proof is derived from the works of Josephus, 
who narrates of Titus, that, in his expedition to Judwa, he 
pitched his camp on one occasion at a place called Acanthon 
Aulona, that is, the Valley of Thorns ; the historian adding 
that this was the name given in the native tongue of the Jews. 
The words of Josephus are :—Kai diarvoas jpéeas sadpor 
souronedevercu xata tov vm0 lovdaiwr nateing* ‘Axavdav Ad- 
Leva xahovpevor, moos tim xopy Tapadoaovdy xahovuery: oypsi- 
vez d2 rovto Adqory Saoviov’ dukyorta and trav Iegocohvpwr, door 
amo tovaxorta sadior* “ And when he had accomplished a day’s 
march, he encamped at a valley which the Jews in their na- 
tive tongue call the Valley of Thorns, near a certain village 
called Gabath-Saoul, which signifies the hill of Saul, being 
distant from Jerusalem about thirty stadia.”' That the name 
"Axavdav Aviova is Greek, every tyro in the language must 
know, 4010» being a valley in that language, and ‘Axardar, 
the genitive plural of dxavda%, a thorn. None but the 
Greek, then, was this native language of the Jews. Nor let 
it be said that Josephus, a correct and elegant writer of Greek, 
did here, for the sake of his style, translate the native name ; 
for such a practice is opposed to his own usage as well as to 
that of the Jews. For the Jews, when they wrote in Greek, 
never changed the names of men or places on that account, 
but, whatever they might be, and how different soever from 
the tongue in which they were composing, scrupulously re- 
tained them in their native form. The testimony of Josephus, 
in his Antiquities, bears me out in this assertion :—T« yag 
Svopata di 2d tHS yoagis siagents ‘ElAnnsai moos ydoviy tow 
évytevdousvooy’ ov yap émtyoiquog Hiv 6 to1ovTOS avt@y tUMOG, GAL 
by te avt@r oynua xai tehevey pia’ Noeos yé tor Noe xadeizas, 


1? Joseph. de Bell. lib. 5, cap. 2,§1, p 320. 
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“ai TOVTOY TOY TUMOY émi mavtds tyQei oyijpatog: “'The names 
are here Hellenized, that the style may please the readers. 
But our authors do not employ such forms, but all our proper 
names have the same form, and one termination. Noeus, for 
instance, is called with us Noe, and it preserves this form in 
every case.”' To this may be added, that the name Aulon 
was not new or uncommon in Judwa. It was used all over 
Palestine, and not confined to a single province. ‘That vast 
plain which lay between Libanus and Antilibanus was, on 
the testimony of Theophrastus, called Aulon :—Kai perakd 
tovroy ésiv, Ov Aviowva xahover mediov mohv xai xahov: “ And 
between them lay that large and beautiful plain called Aulon.”* 
And that plainlike valley or plain near Jericho and the Dead 
Sea, which the Jordan borders, was also named Aulon, ac- 
cording to Josephus,’ Eusebius,‘ and especially Jerome, who 
says in so many words, in his Epistle to Evangelus, “ the 
plain, which the inhabitants of Palestine call nowadays Au- 
lon.”5 ‘Thus the name, it is perceived, was not confined to 
the people of Judea, but was commonly given to places 
throughout Palestine. Now, if Aulon be allowed to be Greek 
as well as Acanthon, then, from the testimony of Josephus, it 
is clear that the Jews used Greek as their native tongue ; nor 
is there any necessity to do violence to his plain testimony, 
to make it apply to all other instances. 


§ 8. The region of Judea and its cities received Greek 
names. 

Our eighth argument is supplied us by the territory and 
towns of Judea, both of which from the period of the Macca- 
bees dated the era of their Grecity (suam receperunt Greci- 
tatem). This region was then no longer distributed into twelve 


1 Joseph. lib. 1 Antiq. cap. 6, § 1, p. 21 et seq. 

* Theophrastus, lib. 9,c. 7, de Hist. Plantar. 

3 Joseph. Ant. lib. 16, cap. 5, §2, p. 798. De Bell. lib. 1, c. 21, §9. 
* Eusebius, in Onomast. voce Avddr, et alibi. 

* Hieronym. ep. 73, tom. 1, p. 444, ed. Vero. 
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tribes, »av,' as in its early history,* nor into two kingdoms, 
mizd2, as after Solomon ;* but into tetrarchies, (rergagyias,) 
both the name and the thing being derived from the Greeks, 
who also gave the name reredezys to the ruler. The towns, 
also, and the cities recently built, were called only by Grecian 
names. ‘The castle, for instance, built in the tribe of Ephraim 
by John Hyrcanus, was called ‘Ygxasiov. The castle, too, 
adjoining the temple, was named by the same Hyrcanus 
Bags; that is, the Tower. The castle erected near the Jordan 
by Alexander Janneus was in like manner called “Adekds- 
dgeor. The town built by Herod had the name of ‘Hewdtop.* 
That beautiful city which stood in the plain of Capharsaba, 
received the name of Antipatris from Herod, in honor of his 
father Antipater (nominavit “Artimargidar). Herod erected 
another pleasant and strongly fortified town above Jericho, 
which he called Kvézgor, after his mother. Near the valley 
of Jericho, on the north, he constructed another, to which the 
name Wacnhor, from his brother, was given. ‘The same 
name was also borne by a tower which he erected at Jeru- 
salem.’ About the same period a city was built between 
Antipatris and Sebaste, to which the Greek designation Agoi- 


sow was attached. A city built by Archelaus, the seat of 


which Peutinger fixes between Jericho and Scythopolis, had 
in like manner the Greek name “Apyedadidor ;° not to mention 
others not a few, such as Gadara, Gaza, and Hippos, which 
Josephus expressly calls Greek cities (‘EdAyvideg moet). 

Nor did the new cities alone receive Greek names; the 
old had their Hebrew or Chaldee appellations changed into 
Greek. Thus the old tozw, Sichem, became MNedaodac ; 


1 The word tribe has been set up in a plural form in our edition, for which 
there is no authority in the Naples edition. Through an oversight this escaped 
the editor’s eye. The original simply reads Do0.—Eb. ant Trans. 

* Josue, cap. 13, lib. 3; Regum, cap. 12. 

3 Joseph. lib. 16 Antiq. cap. 2, § 1, p. 786. 

4 Id. ibid. lib. 17, cap. 11, § 4, p. 862. 

5 Vid. Joseph. lib. 16 Antig. cap. 5, §2, p. 798. 

® Ibid. lib. 17, cap. 13, § 1, p. 865. 
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ywwrmes, Bethshan, became Sxvdda0l¢ ; rom, Emmaus, be- 
caine Nixdmolug; y77-ms, Betharan, became Aipias; 39, 
Dan, became Tlavecxg ; and what was of old m™2w, became 
in Greek S:Sacry. Even the metropolis was not allowed to 
retain its ancient designation ; for the name which was in He- 
brew otbwins, Jerushalaim, before the captivity, and after that 
event in Chaldee thw, Jerushalem, the Asmoneans, from 
whose time the Jews Grecised, (Grecissarunt,) made into the 
Greek Hicrosolyma, ‘Jegoodivpar. This accounts for the 
word Hierosolymorum not occurring in the Old Testament, 
neither in the Hebrew, Greek, nor Latin. It is found, how- 
ever, in the books of the Maccabees and in the New Testa- 
ment quite commonly, because these books were written when 
Greek was vernacular in Judza. 


§ 9. Greek names were given to feasts, edifices, dignities, 
ranks, moneys, and other things of recent institution. 
We now approach an argument that has ever proved most 
satisfactory to my own mind; namely, that furnished by the 
names given to every thing new since the time of the Macca- 
bees. From that era, the titles of new feasts, buildings, digni- 
ties, orders, coins, measures, &c., all were given in the Greek 
language exclusively. ‘To begin with festivals. ‘The cele- 
bration which Judas Maccabeus instituted, to commemorate 
the consecration of the temple, was called éxaina, that is, 
renewal.‘ When Antiochus Epiphanes, about the same 
period, extinguished the fire of the temple, which the law 
enjoined to be perpetual,? a solemn day was appointed for the 
Jews to carry supplies of wood into the temple, to which 
observance the name of Eviogegior, or the wood-bearing, was 
given.’ Moreover, the apostles instituted a festival in which 
commemoration was made of the adoration of the magi in the 
stable, the miracle of Christ at Cana, and his baptism, and this 





1 Lib. 1 Mach. cap. 4, v. 56 et seq.; Joan. cap. 10, vy. 29. 
2 Levit. cap. 6, v. 12 et 13. : 
3 Joseph. lib. 2, de Bell. cap. 17, §6, p. 194. 
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they called éaupaveas, manifestations, from émaivesdat, to 
manifest ; because the majesty of Christ appeared in the ado- 
ration of the magi, in the voice heard from heaven at his bap- 
tism in Jordan, and in his miracle at the marriage in Galilee. 

So also of edifices. Even before the time of the Macca- 
bees, the place built by Jason, the pseudo high priest, for 

wrestling and other exercises, had the Greek name yvpracior 
given it.! The citadel built on the higher part of Jerusalem 
was called axga, from its elevation. In like manner the open 
space surrounding the palace of Herod, where the guards were 
encamped, bore the Greek name ozgaromedov. In this space, 
too, was the prison where Peter was confined by order of 
Agrippa.?_ The oblong circus on the southern side of the 
temple built by Herod, had the name iazddgouog, from its 
horse-races.* ‘There were two other buildings also erected by 
Herod, at an immense outlay, the one for gladiators and the 
circensian games, the other for mimes and music, and they 
bore respectively their appropriate Greek designations, duqu- 
Séatpoy and Péazeor. 

The public officers exhibit the same Grecian nomen- 
clature. Judas Maccabeus called the tribunes appointed for 
the public defence, mevryxorzagyas, from their commanding 
fifty soldiers,‘ the office and name being alike Greek. Those 
persons in the synagogues who were distinguished by years 
and wisdom, were styled agyiovrdéywyo.5 He who presided 
at a banquet, and made provision for the accommodation of 
the guests, bore the name deyitgixdiwog.6 At the same period 
were instituted toparchies and tetrarchies, forms of government 
and names also plainly Greek, as we have shown above.” In 





? Lib. 1 Mach. cap. 1 v. L5. 
® Adrichomius, in Hierusalem, part 4, §139. [Theatrum Terre Sancte, 
fol. 1590, Colonie.—Ep.] Act. Apostolor. cap. 12, v. 4 et seq. 
3 Adrichomius, ibid. § 52, p. 154. 
4 Lib. 1 Mach. cap. 3, v. 55. 
5 Marc. Evangelio, cap. 5, v. 22. 
® Joan. Evangelio, cap. 2, v. 9. 
7 Lib. 1 Mach. cap. 11, v,28. Matth. Evangelio, cap. 14, v. 1. 
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the times of the apostles, the seven persons ordained to distri- 
bute the benefactions of the church to the widows and orphans, 
were called didéxovor, a Greek appellation.’ In giving names 
to bishops and presbyters, also, the apostles employed no 
other than Greek terms, éaicxomog and mpecBitegos, overseer 
and elder. The new military battalion raised by Alexander 
Janneus, had the Greek name éxatortapayor, that is, fighting 
against a hundred.* Those persons of Gentile extraction 
who joined the Jewish people, and who embraced their reli- 
gion, were called mgocyvzor, that is, converts.* Those who 
worshipped idols were in like manner distinguished by a Greek 
appellation, heathen (eos édxovg vocabant Judzi).‘ Those 
who in the early churches were young converts, were styled 
vedqutor, that is, lately planted. Such words as the following 
also became common in Judea from that period :—zagdxdy- 
tog, comforter ; ayyehos, messenger ; Saiuwr, demon ; d:aBo20s, 
calumniator ; avtyeisds, opponent of Christ ; anosarns, de- 
serter ; xiijgoc, the college of the priests ; Aaixog, a laic, from 
the word duos, people; xaPodmxde, universal ; xarnyotperor, 
those instructed in the mysteries of religion; magausvugn, the 
bridesmaid ; pipiia, evayyéhor, amoxadvyig, and countless 
others, which are obviously Greek. 

The same thing may be affirmed of moneys and measures : 
the names of these, too, are all Greek ; for instance, dyrdgior, 
Soayni, didpaynor, saryg, dindrdiov, which occur up and down 
the New Testament, and are mere Greek. To present a few 
other specimens without selection: the following are of the 
Greek mint :—iprog, a hymn; éawinor, a song of victory ;* 
atvuog, azymus, or unleavened ; nagacxevy, preparation ; xa- 
rijyystg, instruction ; aigeots,a sect ; magaBoly, a comparison ; 
aepiwiua, filth; avadOnua, devoted to the gods ; svrayoyn, a 
congregation ; cradiov, a stadium; and others which were 
then in daily use among the Jews. 


1 Act. Apostolorum, cap. 6. Epist. 1 ad Timoth. cap, 3, ver. 8. 
? Joseph. lib. 13, cap. 12, §5, p. 668. 

3 Matth. 23, v. 15, 4 Ibid. cap. 5, v. 47. 

5 Lib. 2 Mach. cap. 8, v. 33. 
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But not alone in the bestowal of names on new objects, 
but also in changing the names of the old, do we find the 
Jews habitually Grecizing (Grecizasse tunc eos animadverti- 
mus). The feast of tabernacles was once called by its Hebrew 
name, mson-3n, chag-hassuchoth, but afterwards known by 
the Greek name, oxyroayyia. The feast of weeks was called 
aforetime mizsu-3n, chag-schiavot, but afterwards zevrnzosi, 
that is, the fiftieth day. The pond in Jerusalem was once 
called mix-ms, beth-tzada, afterwards agoBarix7. The slips 
of parchment on which they kept the words of the law were 
formerly j7>"»n, tephilin, but afterwards in Greek gviaxz/oror, 
preserver. ‘The place of judgment was formerly in Chaldee 
xnmsz3, gabbatha, but afterwards :ccrgwrog in Greek. The 
measure once called ma, bath, was afterwards pergytis. Ina 
word, from the time of the Maccabees the old titles of the Old 
Testament books were exchanged for new: mwxns, bereshith, 
became yevéow, the generation ; rvew-n>x*, velle-semoth, éSo- 
doy; RIP, vaikra, Levitindy; D™IIIN-M>S, elle-haddebarim, 
devtegordmior, which is the second law; and mn, thorah, 
mevtutevyor, etc., etc. 


§ 10. Summary of the chapter. 

To bring this part of our essay to a close, we thus sum 
up the results at which we have arrived. As it is evident, 
beyond all reasonable doubt, that from the age of the Macca- 
bees the Jews used the Greek language, 1, in the composition 
of their books, 2, in the inscriptions upon their coins, 3, in 
edicts and records intended for public perusal, 4, in their own 
names, 5, in their schools in the instruction of youth, 6, in 
the public reading of the law, 7, from the testimony of Jose- 
phus, a Jew, by which the Jews are incontestably proven to 
have spoken Greek, 8, from the narning of the divisions of the 
country and of the new towns that were built, and 9, from 
the Greek names of the new feasts, magistracies, ranks, mo- 
neys, measures, buildings, and many things besides, must he 
not be absurd (aoyog) beyond measure, who does not gather 
from all this, that from the period specified Hellenism was 
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naturalized in Judeza? Who but one so destitute of reason 
could persuade himself, in the presence of this evidence, that 
the Jews continued to speak Chaldee? I pledge my word 
- that I do not think it probable posterity could muster as many 
arguments, at a future day, to prove that we men of Italy now 
speak Italian: for neither is our money struck, nor are our 
public monuments engraven, nor our sacred books composed, 
‘ in this tongue, nor even those other works which we throw off 
from day to day ; but to the Jews the reverse of all this ac- 
crued, What I have just described as our condition, is equally 
true of the other nations of modern Europe—the English, the 
Dutch, the French, the Germans, the Spaniards, etc., etc. 
From the premises, then, it is evident that the Jews used no 
other language than Hellenistic ; they spake Hellenistic to 
one another; Hellenistic was the medium of converse with 
foreigners ; their prayers to Deity were offered in Hellenistic ; 
nor did they know any other language than the Greek or 
Hellenistic. 


ARTICLE VIII.* 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.—Anastasis: or the Doctrine of the Resurrection of the Body, ra- 
tionally and Scripturally considered. By Georce Busu. New- 
York and London: Wiley & Putnam. 1845. pp. 396, 12mo. 


Tits book has awakened as much interest as any other which has 
appeared among us fora longtime. The subject is, in itself, inter- 
esting, and the boldness of the Professor’s theory prompts men to 
desire, at least, to know for themselves, what it is and whereof the 
author affirms. 

We have never been of the number of those who make a man an 
offender for a word, and would persecute a brother unto death, for 
writing a book which does not tally precisely with their own senti- 
ments. Nor, on the other hand, do we feel ourselves at liberty to be 
indifferent as to whatis written and circulated through the community 
A bad book will do more evil than a bad man; and it, consequently 
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becomes the duty of those who are watchmen on the walls, to give 
note of alarm, when danger approaches from this quarter. Yet we 
would not fix the finger of scorn on a man, by trying his book instead 
of himself; but when he has manifestly broached dangerous error, we 
deem it to be the straightforward course, to deal with the author per- 
sonally, and in the way prescribed by the Book, considering ourselves, 
lest we also be tempted. 
In respect to the case before us, our humble opinion is, that Pro- 
fessor Bush has begun at the wrong end, in his search for troth, and, 


in consequence of advancing backwards, has fallen into great per-: 


plexity before reaching the desired goal. 

It seems to us that, on a subject so momentous, one that cannot 
be apprehended by intuition, nor reasoned out by logic ; one that lies 
beyond human ken, and must be developed by divine intelligence, it 
were wise not to commence with theorizing, and exalting human rea- 
son, but to go and sit, like a little child, looking up into the face of 
Infinite Wisdom, imploring a revelation of the truth. 

The “Argument from Reason ” is well conducted, but proves no- 
thing ; for to us it seems to amount to no more than conjecture, at best, 
and not to be a whit more rational than the ordinary understanding of 
the subject. The analogies are often pressed beyond measure, and 
sometimes there seems to be the straining out of a gnat and the swal- 
lowing ofa camel. To our apprehension, it lies as much within the 
precincts of probability, that departed spirits will all, at once, assume 
their spiritual bodies, at the consummation of all things, as that each, 
as it departs from the body, enwraps itself in one evolved from some 
germ of the vital principle caught up from the clayey tenement, as it 
makes its escape forever. 

It is not necessary for us to believe that the identical particles of 
matter which constituted the body, at death, are re-formed at the 
resurrection into a spiritual body, but that such a body will then be 
given to cach as to secure personal identity: and to contravene the 
whole of the author’s philosophy and hermeneutics, it seems to us only 
necessary to adduce one or two testimonies of the word of God—e. g. 
1 Cor. 15: 20, 23. On this we have only to remark: (a) An incon- 
gruity in Prof. Bush’s paraphrase. He interprets v. 23, thus: “Christ 
the first fruits, not in the order of time, but first in rank, the author of 
the resurrection of the saints.” Then a few lines further on: 
“ Every man,” (of the family of Adam’s race.) “is to be quickened 
‘in his own order,’ or, as he dies, from Christ down to the last gener- 
ation.” In the latter case, ‘every one in his own order’ is referred 
to time—‘ as he dies ;’ but in the former, in respect to Christ, to rank. 
(5) The quickening, or being “ made alive at Christ’s coming,” can 
only refer to a resuscitation of the body, at that period, for every other 
quickening has already taken place in respect to ‘them that have 
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fallen asleep.’ (c) The common-sense meaning of Christ’s resurree- 
tion from the dead, here spoken of, is the rising of his body.—John 5: 
28, 29—Prof. Bush here feels that he has meta serious difficulty, and 
labors hard to make the passage conform to his theory, but we must 
say, we think he fails, and is fanciful in his exposition. “The hour is 
coming,” (yet future,) “in the which all that are in the grave” (all 
the dead) “shall hear his voice, and shall come forth ; they that have 
done good, unto the resurrection of life; and they that have done 
evil, unto the resurrection of damnation.” Can this, by any possibil- 
ity, be so interpreted, as to exclude a general rising of the dead, and 
to signify any thing consistent with only the assumption of a spiritual 
envelope by each individual at his death? 

Our space forbids more at present, but we must add, that we hope 
our friend, the Professor, will begin the study of the subject anew, as 
it is revealed in the word of God, independent of any merely philo- 
sophical theories, and subject his philosophy to the simplicity of faith. 
For, be it remembered that, in this case, there is no certain, demon- 
strated science to conflict with the orthodox view. 


2.—Sermons. By Hueu Brarr, D.D., F.R.S. Ed. To which is 
prefixed the Life and Character of the Author, by James Fintay- 
son, D. D. Complete in one volume. From the last London 
edition. New-York: John S.Taylor& Co. 1344. pp.622, 8vo. 


This is a neat and convenient edition of Dr. Blair’s Discourses, 
compressed into one volume, yet printed in a type sufficiently large 
for reading. The author, as Professor of Rhetoric in the University 
of Edinburgh, and Minister of the High Church of that city, paid 
much attention to style. And, although his sermons want the une- 
tion which belongs to the pulpit performances of evangelical preachers 
of the present day, they are not devoid of interest as specimens of 
chaste, lucid, and often beautiful composition. And if we regard the 
times and the seasons in which the author wrote, we shall not be too 
forward to blame him for his want of what we now denominate revi- 
val-preaching. His sermons, in his own day, were highly prized, and 
he was manifestly among the most popular preachers of the age. 
Although wanting in the fervor of Dr. Griffn’s sermons, this volume 
of Dr. Blair’s deserves a place on the shelf for “ Sermons.” 


3.—The Philosophy of Rhetoric. By Georce Campse.t, D. D., 
F. R. S., Edin., Principal of the Marischal College, Aberdeen. 
A new edition, with the author’s last additions and corrections. 
New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1844. pp. 435, 12mo. 


We are pleased to find the great press of the Harpers bringing out 
so many valuable standard works at present. It augurs well for the 
public taste, which, for some years past, has been any thing but ele- 
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vated and refined. We trust the day is fast passing away, when the 
community will be content with such miserable trash as has been of- 
fered it so abundantly, and which, by too many who should know and 
do better, has been but too greedily consumed. Let us return to our 
senses, and hold fast to that which is good, for our children’s and our 
country’s sake. 

Dr. Campbell’s Philosophy of Rhetoric is a book which should be 
read by all scholars, and more especially by those professional men 
who are expected to write and speak for the public benefit. It is a 
masterly production, by no means superficial, but, on the contrary, 
piercing to the dividing asunder of the joints and marrow of the sub- 
ject. He who would write and speak well, can here learn what he 
is to be, and what to do, in order to attain this end. Weknow of few 
exercises more profitable to the ministry of reconciliation, than occa- 
sionally to sit down and ponder the principles and illustrations of such 
a work as this of Dr. Campbell’s. 


4.—Elements of Rhetoric and Literary Criticism, with copious 
Practical Exercises and Examples. For the use of Common 
Schools and Acadenivs. Including, also, a History of the Eng- 
lish Language, and uf British and American Literature, ete. 
Compiled and arranged by J. R. Boyp, A. M., Principal of Black 
River L. & R. Institute. New-York: Harper and Brothers. 
1844. pp. 306, 18mo. 


We have been very much pleased with a cursory inspection of 
this litile volume. It seems to us to meet a want which has been felt 
in the common schools and higher schools of both sexes. It is emi- 
nently practical in its method, illustrating every principle by an abun- 
dance of examples, and taking the juvenile scholar, as soon as he 
begins to write at all, and teaching him, in the best way, how to think, 
speak, and compose correctly. 

The book is, of course, not a Dr. Campbell’s Treatise on the 
Philosophy of Rhetoric; but it is a text-book, “compiled and ar- 
ranged,” by the author, with great judgment and practical taet. 


5.—Sermons, not before published, on various subjects. By the late 
Epvwarp Dorr Grirrin, D.D. New-York: M.W.Dodd. 1844, 
pp. 326, 8vo. 


This volume contains sixty sermons, including some of the Doc- 
tor’s Baccalaureate Discourses. They are generally of great practi- 
cal interest, and in the fervid style of the justly celebrated author. 
The reasoning, in one or two of the sermons, would probably not be 
acceded to by all, but the sermons, as a whole, need no other com- 
mendation than to say, that they are the production of Dr. Griffin, 
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6.— The Reformation in Europe. By the Author of the “ Council of 
Trent.” With a Chronology of the Reformation. Published by 
the American Tract Society. pp. 422, 18mo. 

This little work on the Reformation has been prepared with 
considerable care, is written in a good historical style, and presentsa 
cormpendious view of the progress of light and truth through the dif- 
ferent countries of Europe. The principal facts are detailed, the great 
results are briefly exhibited, and the misrepresentations of Romanists 
and semi-Romanists are triumphantly exposed. Such compendiums 
as these we shall rejoice to see placed in the hands of thousands of 
readers throughout the length and breadth of our land. This volume 
is suitable for Sunday School libraries. 


7.—A Philcsophical Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sub- 
dime and Beautiful ; with an Introductory Discourse concerning 
Taste. By the Right Hon. EpmMunp Purxe. Adapted to popular 
use by Aprauam MILLs, A. M., Prof. of Rhetoric and Belles Let- 
tres. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1344. pp. 219, 12mo. 

Essays on the Nature and Principles of Taste. By Arcuipato ALI- 
son, LL.D., F.R.S. With Corrections and Improvements, by 
AprauaM Mizts, A. M., Prof. of Rhetoric,ete. New-York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1844. pp. 461, 12mo. 


There is unusual beauty of execution in these school-books; and 
it is peculiarly fitting in this case. They treat of “taste,” and ought 
certainly themselves to be models of it. The publishers, undoubtedly, 
intended to awaken in the pupils who should handle them, the emo- 
tion of “the beautiful,” and they have succeeded ; for no one can take 


them up without feeling that, as school-books, they are truly beautiful.” 


Of the value of the works themselves, it is too late in the day for 
much to be necessary. Both have been long time before the public, 
and have won laurels for theirauthors. They belong to the standard 
works of their day; and, if they are not now the most perfect exhibi- 
tions of “ Taste,” of “the Sublime and Beautiful,” they are works to 
be read and studied by all who cultivate belles lettres. ° 

The editor, Mr. Mills, has adapted them well to the use of schools, 
by expurguation on the one hand, and addition of “Questions,” on the 
other. 


8.—The Works of the Rev. William Jay, of Argyle Chapel, Bath. 
omprising matter not heretofore presented to the American pub- 
lic. In three volumes. New-York: Harper & Brothers, 1844. 

3 vols. Svo. 
The Rev. William Jay’s Morning and Evening Exercises are al- 
ready so well known in this country, and have refreshed and instructed 
so many minds; his character is su highly appreciated by the pious 


of this land; and the etyle of his writings so admirably adapted to do © 
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good, that it is only necessary for us to announce that the Harpers 
have published a complete edition of his works, in three volumes, in 
order to secure attention to them. These volumes contain, besides 
his Exercises, many excellent sermons, lectures, memoirs, and miscel- 
laneous articles, not before given to the American public. 

We have heretofore expressed our admiration of his devotional 
writings; and we verily believe the Christian community will be 
grateful to the publishers for furnishing them more of his wholesome 
compositions. 


9.— Notes, Critical, Ilustrative, and Practical, on the Book of Job; 
with a New Translation, and an Introductory Dissertation. By 
Autsert Barnes. New-York: Leavitt, Trow,& Co. 1844. 
2 vols. 12mo. 


We look upon this as decidedly the best commentary Mr. Barnes 
has published. It is thorough, lucid, based upon genuine principles 
of science and hermeneutics, and in accordance with the analogy of 
faith. It sheds light on many an obscure passage of this ancient 
book, and will probably disclose beauties and truths to the ordinary . 
reader of our common version which were never seen before. 

The Introduction occupies 126 pages, and descants learnedly on 
the questions: Whether Job was a real person—where he lived— 
when he lived—the author of the book—its character and design— 
canonical authority and inspiration—the patriarchal religion as de- 
veloped in it—the state of the arts and sciences in Job’s day—exeget- 
ical helps to the book. Part of this Introduction was published, some 
time since, in the Repository, and the whole of it is equally worthy of 
perusal andstudy. We notice an incongruity. The first five sections 
are denoted by the common numerals, the last four by the Roman— 
thus, §5, § VI. 

The commentary itself, whilst it contains much that will be appre- 
ciated only by scholars, and that will place it among the number of 
learned commentaries, is, at the same time, well adapted to impart 
needed instruction to the ordinary reader and the Sabbath School 
teacher. We have no space for further comment at present, but ex- 
press our hope and belief that the industrious author will be abundantly 
rewarded in the utitity of his labor. Typographical errors, which were 
to be expected in such a work, can be corrected in the next edition. 


10.— The Reformers before the Reformation. The Fifteenth Centu- 
tury. John Huss and the Council of Constance. By Emite 
Bonnecuose, Librarian to the King of France. Translated from 
the French, by Camppett Mackenzie. Complete in one volume. 
Price fifty cents. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1844. pp. 200, 
8vo. 

This is a very fit introduction to the History of the Reformation 
by Dr. Merle d’Aubigné. It is composed in a truly Christian 
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spirit, and ina good style. The Preface is strikingly excellent, the 
Historical Introduction details the schism of the West and division of 
Europe, and the body of the work presents a full length portrait of 
John Huss; narrates his doctrines, preaching, doings, sufferings, and 
death; and then we have portrayed the execution of Jerome, and the 
martyrdoms of the successors of Huss in Bohemia. 

These Reformers before the Reformation are worthy of remem- 
brance; and whilst we laud Luther, and Calvin, and Zwingle, and 
their coadjutors of the sxteenth century, let us not forget to embalm in 
our memories the names of such as Huss, who, long before Luther’s 
time, proclaimed the same truths as he did, and for them paid the for- 
feit of their lives at the stake. 


11.—Persecutions of Popery: Historical Narratives of the most re- 
markable Persecutions occasioned by the Intolerance of the Church 
of Rome. By Freperic Suopert. New-York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 1844. pp. 180, 8vo. 


In this volume, suited to the times, we find a graphic delineation 
of the rise and progress of the spiritual and temporal power of the 
Papacy; of the persecutions of the Albigenses, the Lollards, the 
Waldenses; of the Inquisition, the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
etc., etc. . 

To learn what Romanism has been, and what she is essentially 
in the nineteenth century, it is only necessary to read this comparative- 
ly brief and truthful history. 


12.—Mary Lundie Duncan.—Hervey’s Meditations.—Luther and 
Calvin. New-York: Robert Carter, 1845. pp. 310, 295, 91. 


These are three good volumes, of the former two of which we 
have before spoken. Hervey’s Meditations generally interests young 
people much, although the style is exuberant and not to be imitated. 
Mary Lundie Duncan is above all praise. Luther and Calvin highly 
worthy of attention. A different translation of the same matter will 
be found in this number of the Repository. We may be partial, but 
we think we have furnished the better translation of the two. 


13.— The Works of Charlotte Elizabeth ; including Floral Biogra- 
phy, Helen Fleetwood, Siege of Derry, Principalities and Powers, 
Judah’s Lion, Personal Recollections, Letters from Ireland, 
Wrongs of Women, The Rockite. In 9 volumes, 18mo. New- 
York: John S. Taylor & Co. 

We have already so highly commended these works, as they sev- 
erally appeared, that it is only necessary now to say, that Mr. Taylor 
has had these nine volumes uniformly and neatly bound, with embel- 
lished backs, so as to make a very pretty and valuable present for the 
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holidays. They would doubtless be acceptable, as they could not but 
be interesting and useful to our young friends. 


14.—The Deserter. By Cuartotrre Exvizaseta. New-York: M. 
W. Dodd. 1845. pp. 239, 18mo. 


This will be a captivating present for our juvenile readers. It isa 
pretty book, and full of interest in its details of O’Brien, the hero of 
the tale. It isa useful volume too; for it exposes ths dangers of 
those who, like O’Brien, are led away fron#the counsels of a pious 
mother, and the security of the home fireside, by the “ pomp and cir- 
cumstance” of some recruiting sergeant and his feathered company. 
It inculcates also the solemn responsibility of military officers in regard 
to those under their control. It teaches, in the character of Dale. how 
such a soldier can be pious and godly among his wicked companions, 
and illustrates the power of temptation ‘and passions in O’Brien. and 
the influence of truth early imbibed, in recovering the most profligate 
from death to life. 


15.— The Pulpit Cyclopedia, and Christian Minister’s Companion ; 
coniaining three hundred and sixty Skeletons and Sketches of 
Sermons, and cighty-two Essays on Biblical Learning, Theologi- 
cal Studies, and the Cemposition and Delivery of Sermons. The 
London edition of four volumes complete in one. New-York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Philadelphia: Geo. S. Appleton. 1845. pp. 616, 


8vo. 


This large volume is attractive in its exterior, as the Appleton pub- 
lications usually are, and contains an abundance of useful matter 
within its lids. We do not mean by this, wholly to approve helps to 
the ministry of this kind; but, independently of the “Skeletons and 
Sketches,” the “ Eighty-two Essays” are full of interesting and use- 
ful matter, such as it will be well for all who minister at the altar fre- 
quently to ponder. As to the Skeletons, for those who like them, 
there is here a fine collection. For ourselves, we prefer original plans, 
even if inferior to many of these, because we opine a ministry which 
does not think for itself, and is not able to construct its own sermons, 
is not thoroughly furnished. and cannot be apt to teach. There is 
danger, therefore, in the possession of such a book; although it may 
be used in such a way as not to be objectionable. Volumes of Ser- 
mons are capable of just as great abuse as volumes of Sketches. 


16.—The Book of the Indians of North America: illustrating their 
Manners, Customs, and Present State. By Joun Frost, LL. D. 
New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 1845. pp. 283, 12mo. 
‘This is one of a series of books in course of preparation by Dr. 
Frost, who in this line is truly prolific. The Book of the Indians is 
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just such a book as all our young people want to read. The know- 
ledge imparted is worth possessing, itis derived from authentic sources, 
and communicated in an attractive style. An Old Hunter talks toa 
circle of youth, and tells them veritable tales of the character and 
modes of life of our Aborigines. He portrays buffalo hunts, and 
beaver trappings ; describes weapons of war and musical instruments, 
modes of warfure and measures of peace, wigwams, lodges and en- 
campments, games, mysteries and religion ; gives narratives of Black 
Hawk, Oceola and other-warriors, and concludes with interesting no- 
tices of Missionary operations and their blessed results. 


17.— The Poor Man’s Morning Portion ; being a selection ofa Verse 
of Scripture, with Short Observations, for every day inthe year; in- 
tended for the use of the Poor in Spirit. By Ropert Hawker, 
D. D., late Vicar of Charles, Plymouth. New-York: Robert 
Carter. 1845. pp. 315, 12mo. 


This is an excellent volume, on the same general plan as Jay’s 
Exercises, providing a verse of Scripture for each day, with brief 
practical remarks. It is truly a good “ Morning Portion” for the poor 
man. who has comparatively little time in the morning to devote to 
his spiritual duties. These portions are, therefore, short, and at the 
same time sweet, and very mucli in the form of meditations on the 
truth of the passage selected. To all, who are necessarily hurried 
away to work early, we especially recommend this spiritual] treasury, 
whilst all can use it with profit. 


18.— Sorrowing yet Rejoicing ; or, Narrative of Recent Successive Be- 
reavemen's in a Minisie:’s Family. Sixth Edition. New-York: 
Robert Carter. 1845. pp. 185, 18mo. 


This is decidedly one of the most interesting and affecting little 
volumes we ever perused. We should like to have every body read 
it, believer and unbeliever. ‘The narrative is given with great sim- 
plicity, and his heart is indeed hard who can read the detail of the 
afflictions of this godly family, and the sweet piety of the youthful 
sufferers, without shedding tears over the page. Oh, that in all our 
families we could see such lovely exhibitions of the power of God’s 
grace in the conversion of our children, and in our own cheerful sub- 
mission to his severest dispensations. 


19.—Sabbath Musings. By Caro.ine* Fry. New-York: Robert 
Carter. 1845. pp. 248, 18mo. 


We have seldom been more interested than in the perusal of some 
of the “Musings” of this volume, by Caroline Fry. We place her 
in the triad with Charlotte Elizabeth and Mrs. Ellis. From either 
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of them we always feel pretty certain of having something readable 
and profitable. Mrs. Fry is very happy in the choice of the heads for 
her “Musings,” and this is no small excellence: and then the sub- 
ject matter is choice. Only read the “ Retrospect,” the “Sleepers,” 
the “ Remembrance,” the “ Look,” the “ Gates,” etc., and be satisfied 
that we are not mistaken. 


20.— The Centurion ; or Scenes in Rome, in the Early Days of Chris- 
tianity. By Wittiam W. Taytor. New-York: M. W. Dodd. 
1845. pp. 108, 18mo. 


A pleasant little book, representing the prevalence of Paganism, 
and the power of Christianity in overcoming it, in the hearts of the 
Centurion and other citizens of Rome. The tale is, on the whole, 
well conducted, although some things put into the Apostle’s mouth, 
we think, not exactly probable. 


21.— The Spirit of Popery: an Exposure of its Origin, Character, 
and Results, in Letters from a Father to his Children. American 
Tract Society. pp. 378, 18mo. 


This is a fit companion for the preceding volume on the Reforma- 
tion. Ifread before that, it will go far toward convincing us of the 
necessity for such a Reformation as was effected in the sixteerth 
century. It is an illustrated book, containing some dozen pictorial 
representations of various proceedings in the Church of Rome, such as 
Adoration of the Wafer, Mass for the Dead, Blessing the Bell, ete. 
The young will here find a detailed account of all the rites and cere- 
monies, of all the paraphernalia and fixtures, which appertain to the 
“Man of Sin” and his system of delusion. They will here learn 
much of the Pope, the mass, indulgences, monasteries, relics, ete., 
etc., of which they are now ignorant. And, at the present day, it be- 
hooves our juvenile friends to give up the reading of foolish novels, and 
store their minds with such facts as are related in this little volume. 
The rising generation must be prepared for the conflict between light 
and darkness, between false religion and true, formalism and spiritual- 
ism; and they cannot meet the foe with any hope of victory, unless 
they make themselves acquainted with his strongholds, his outposts, 
and his mode of warfare. 


22.— The Arguments of Romanists, from the Infallibility of the Church 
and the Testimony of the Fathers, in behalf of the Apocrypha, 
discussed and refuled. By James H. Tuornwe zt, Prof. of Sac. 
Lit., and Evid. of Christianity in South Carolina College. New- 
York: Leavitt, Trow & Co. 1844. pp. 407, 12mo. 


This is a discussion, at great length, of the question in respect to 
the canonical authority of the Apocrypha, in reply to Dr. Lynch, a 
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Roman Catholic Priest of Charleston, who undertook to defend their 
inspiration. The claim of infallibility is dwelt upon and refuted, and 
the uncanonical, uninspired character of the Apocrypha clearly 
proved. This topic, at least, possesses novelty; and as the whole 
ground of controversy with Rome will have to be travelled over, the 
volume before us is opportune. It would be well for theological stu- 
dents and others to study this subject thoroughly, and we know of no 
other work so accessible, and at the same time so full and complete, 
as the one before us. 


23.—Life of Oliver Cromwell. By Rosert Sourney, LL. D. 

Philip Randolph: a Tale of Virginia. By Mary Gerrrupe. 

A History of the French Revolution ; its causes and consequences. 

By F. Mac.iean Rowan. 

These are four of the 18mo. volumes of the “ Library for my 
Young Countrymen,” in course of publication hy D. Appleton & Co. 
There are five preceding these; the whole set making a very pretty 
present for the holidays, or for any other time. The Life of Oliver 
Cromwell is well written, but it is questionable whether Dr. Southey 
was just the man to write it. Philip Randolph is an exceedingly in- 
teresting tale of early times in our own country, when the whites 
were few. and exposed to the savage attacks of the aborigines. The 
story of Philip Randolph, the captive, is absorbing, and will, doubt- 
less, steal away some moments of our juvenile bookworms. The 
French Revolution is of a higher order of writing than the preceding 
one, but to more advanced youth offers much useful and entertaining 
information. We think the author has executed his task well, and 
compressed the great facts and their relations within a suitable com- 
pass for a compendious history. 


24.—The Complete Works of Airs. Hemans. Reprinted from the 
last English Edition. Edited by her Sister. In two volumes. 

New-York: D. Appleton& Co. Philadelphia: George S. Apple- 

ton. 15845, 

We, of course, only need, in this case, to speak of the publishers’ 
part. Itis too late in the day to write a commendation of the works 
ef Mrs. Hemans. Suffice it, then, to say, that D. Appleton & Co. 
have got up. the volumes in beautiful style, and made them such that 
any lady would be pleased to accept them as a contribution to her 
select library. 


25.—The Settlers in Canada. Written for Young People. By Cap- 
TAIN Marryat. In two volumes. New-York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1845. pp. vol. 1, 170—vol. 2, 179. 
Captain Marryat has not been a favorite with us, and some of his 
books are objectionable on the score of moral influence: but these 
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volumes are wholly unexceptionable in themselves unless all fiction is 
to be rejected. The story is well conceived and well told. It is the 
tale of a family, which experienced great reverses of fortune, and 
after one of them removed to Canada, and cheerfully submitted to all 
the inconveniences of a new country and untried scenes. Mrs. Camp- 
bell, as here exhibited, is a whole-souled, confiding Christian, a 
woman of sound sense, great prudence, and uncommon discretion ; 
just such a woman as every one must Jove; and her family all show 
the influence of her spirit and teachings. A pure Christianity reigns 
there, and also pervades the representations of these volumes. If 
Captain Marryat must write fictions, we could wish they were always 
as wholesome as this. 


26.— Young’s Night Thoughts—Moore’s Lalla Rookh—Pollok’s 
Course of Time. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. Philadelphia: 
George 8. Appleton. 


We are indebted to these enterprising publishers for these three 
miniature editions of these popular poems. They are very pretty 
cabinet or pocket volumes, handsomely bound and with gilt edged 
leaves. 


27.—A Complete Greek and English Lexicon of the Poems of Homer 
and the Homerida, composed with constant reference to the rllus- 
tration of the Domestic, Religious, Political and Military Con- 
dition of the Heroic Age ; containing also an Explanation of the 
most difficult passages, and of all Mythological and Grographical 
Proper Names. From the German of G, Cu. Crusius: trans- 
lated, with corrections and additions, by Henry Smuirn, Professor 
of Languages in Marietta College. Hartiord: H. Huntington. 
1844. pp. 552, 8vo. 


This title-page itself tells almost as much of the story as we have 
room to insert. Indeed to a scholar nothing more is needed. Yet it 
may not be out of place for us to remark, that Germany feels indebted 
to Crusius for this very superior Homeric Lexicon; and the United 
States must be under great obligations to Professor Smith, for making 
it accessible to English students of Homer in the orignal. The 
Lexicon is copious and constructed according to the best model. It 
contains all the words found in the Iliad, Odyssey, Hymne, and other 
small poems: it explains difficult passages, and gives all the proper 
names, with appropriate geographical and mythological illustrations. 
It is, indeed, a sort of commentary on the text, and furnishes more 
valuable matter expository of the poems of Homer, than can be 
found elsewhere, in so compressed a form. The execution of the 
work will, in all respects, commend itself to the taste of scholars. 
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ARTICLE IX. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Germany, 


Letters have been received at Munich, announcing the death of the 
celebrated traveller, Dr. Koch. After ten years passed in visiting various 
parts of Egypt, Dr. Koch penetrated into the interior of Africa. 

A letter from Munich states that Dr. Schafhautl was, in the beginning 
of September, preparing to join the commission sent by the King of 
Bavaria to Pompeii, under the direction of Professor Gartner. The chief 
objects, to which the attention of this commission is directed, are the study 
of the Pompeian architecture, and, if possible, the discovery of the method 
employed by the ancients in their stueco work, for which it would appear 
they used no other ingredient than chalk. 

Gervinus, of Heidelberg, is engaged in writing a critical work on 
Shakspeare, and has suspended for the present his “* History of the Nine- 
teenth Century.” 

The University of Bonn is now the favorite school for the princes and 
the high nobility of Germany. Accounts from Dresden mention, that the 
son of Prince John of Saxony (the future heir to the throne of that king- 
dom) is about to be sent to Bonn. Professor Dah]mann has signified his 
intention of remaining at that university, a circumstance which occasions 
no little regret in Heidelberg. 


France. 


Letters received in Paris from Constantinople, dated July, contain some 
interesting information relative to M. Botta’s recent discoveries at Khorsa- 
bad, near Nineveh, Eugéne Flandin, an artist, has been scat out by the 
French government for the purpose of making drawings of the excavations 
which are actively going on. Botta has discovered two doors uniformly 
adorned with bas-reliefs: on one side is represented a colossal bull, witha 
human head, and on the other a human figure with an eagle’s head and 
wings. 

It is proposed to erect a bronze statue of the celebrated mathematician 
Laplace, at his birth-place, Beaumont en Auge, near Caen. 

Recent letters from Algiers mention the discovery of some curious an- 
tiquities in the course of some excavations at Orleansville. The principal 
objects dug up are the following: a marble bust of a proconsul ; several 
Roman weights in copper and bronze. 


¥Etaly. 


The sculptor, Mathia, of Berlin, who is at present in Rome, is engaged 
on a work which attracts the admiration of all Jovers of art. It is called 
‘Cupid and the Dog ;’ and all who have seen it concur in eulogizing the 
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beauty and the graceful grouping of the figures. The winged god is re- 
presented sleeping, his head pillowed on his left arm, which rests on the 
back of a watch-dog, the emblem of fidelity. The group is executed in 
Carrara marble of the purest white. It is for the Duchess of Leuchtenburg. 

Professor Foggi, of the University of Pisa, is preparing for publication, 
in Italian, an important work upon the poetry of the Bible, upon which he 
has been engaged for several years. It presents a complete development 
of the metrical system of Hebrew poetry, as well as of the poetical nomen- 
elatare which was employed by the ancient rhetoricians of the people of 
Israel. 
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